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ANOTHER BUILDING OF PROMINENCE SLOAN EQUIPPED 


as 


“7 oe I ” win 


now a dream comes true... 
a hotel goes to college! 


STATLER HALL, a dream of years and now nearing completion 
on the campus of Cornell University, will be the nation’s first building 
combining classrooms and laboratories for scientific training in 
hotel management. The building will also include kitchens, 
dining rooms and sleeping rooms for the practice of hotel operation. 





Because of its purpose such a building must, of necessity, 
be representative of the most modern facilities and functions. 
In all details it must demonstrate the best thinking of specialists 
in construction, equipment and maintenance. Little wonder, then, 
that all Flush Valves specified for this building bear the name SLOAN 
Thus the installation of Sloan Valves in STATLER HALL 
HOLABIRD & ROOT & BURGEE, Chicago further supports a nation-wide survey which showed that 


Architects & Engineers 63% of all hotels having 50 or more rooms 
General Contractors ‘ 
these prefer SLOAN exclusively. 






CHIPPEWA CONTRACTORS, Buffalo 
Plumbing Contractors 


more scone Sith VALVES =o i 


are sold than all other makes combined 
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and you get 


7 FRONT FIRED 


top burners! 





Greatest feature on 
any heavy duty range! 

















Garland gives you the heat you want—where are only a few of the heat variations you can get. 
you want it. For instead of two or four, Garland For greatest value, it pays to choose the leader! 
gives you seven individually controlled burners— All Garland models are available in stainless 
all front-fired to distribute heat to every part of steel and equipped for use with sec oas 
the cooking top. manufactured, natural or L-P __ ‘momar 
With seven burners you get greater flexibility of gases. Consult your Garland conswy vove 
heat control—an infinite number of heats on differ- Food Service Equipment Dealer. 4 Cquipment pEALin 
ent parts of the top as you desire. Pictured above He is an expert advisor. g 
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The savings bonds program and _ its 
place in the modern curriculum are 
discussed by JARVIS M. Morse on 
page 36. Dr. Morse has been director 
of the education section, U.S. Savings 
Bonds division, of the Treasury since 
1946. Previously he had been a mem- 





J. M. Morse ber of the history departments at 
Yale and Brown universities; from 
1941 to 1945 he was assistant to the field director of the 


war finance division of the Treasury. Dr. Morse is the 
author of a book on his native state of Connecticut, was 
editor of “Rhode Island” in the Federal Writers’ Project 
state guide series, and has contributed many articles and 
book reviews to historical magazines. His hobbies are 
amateur photography and gardening. 


JOHN H. HERRICK, head of the survey 
division of Ohio State University’s 
bureau of educational research, is one 
of the contributors to the symposium 
on the architect versus the educational 
consultant (p. 34). Before assuming 
his present position in 1947, Dr. Her- 
rick held teaching and administrative 





J. H. Herrick 


positions in schools in Green Town- 

ship, Summit County, Ohio; Shaker Heights, Ohio, and 
Cincinnati. His particular professional interests are school 
finance, school plant, and city school administration. His 
hobbies are gardening, golf and photography. 

mmm Amo De BERNARDIS, director of in- 
structional materials for the public 
schools in his native city, Portland, 
Ore., offers on page 58 a plan for eval- 
uating free teaching materials. Mr. 
De Bernardis formerly was an instruc- 
tor in audio-visual aids for Oregon 
State College, Washington State Col- 
lege, and the University of Oregon. 
He also has been an instructor in photography for the 
Oregon state system of higher education. Mr. De Ber- 
nardis is chairman of the production committee of the 
N.E.A. department of audio-visual instruction, of the 
audio-visual education committee of the state department 
of educ.ition, of the visual education section of the Oregon 
Education Association, and of the Portland Film Council. 





Amo De Bernardis 


NORMAN W. MARBLE, who suggests ways of planning 
for maintenance in new construction in his article on 
page 64, was educated as an architect. His present position 
is that of director of physical plant and resident architect 
at the University of Texas medical branch at Galveston. 





AMONG THE AUTHORS 


From 1916 to 1931 he practiced as an architect in private 
firms and as a member of the architectural department of 
the city of Providence, R.I. Since 1931 he has devoted 
his time to maintenance work. Before going to Texas, 
he held positions as chief of the division of public build- 
ings for the state of Rhode Island and as superintendent 
of buildings and grounds at Rhode Island State College. 


HERBERT M. HAMLIN, whose_article, 
“Let's Make Them Public Schools,” 
appears on page 27, has been a pro- 
fessor of agricultural education at 
the University of Illinois since 1938. 
Previously, he had spent three years 
as a Minnesota high school teacher 
and 18 years as a member of the vo- 
cational education staff of Iowa State 
College. He is a former vice president of the N.E.A. 
department of adult education, a former president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Agricul- 
tural Teaching, and a former president of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association. 





H. M. Hamlin 


“When I was elected superintendent 
of schools at Rock Island, IIl.,” says 
Earl H. Hanson (p. 31), “the lovely 
teacher who taught me in the first 
grade retired, but my fine second grade 
teacher stayed on a few years. I rather 
enjoy having been a pupil, a teacher, 
a principal, and the superintendent in 
the same school system.” Mr. Hanson 
also is vice president and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Augustana College, Rock Island. He received 
his B.A. degree from Augustana and his M.A. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He has held only 
one position in a school system other than Rock Island’s— 
that of superintendent of Orion Community High School, 
Orion, Ill. 





E. H. Hanson 


The pictures of 
L. J. HAUSER and 
WILLIAM O. 
PENROSE were er- 
roneously identi- 
fied in the Sep- 
tember issue. Mr. 
Hauser (picture 
at left) was the 
author of the article “Before the Plans Are Drawn.” He 
is the superintendent at Riverside, Ill. Dr. Penrose (photo- 
graph at right) has been appointed dean of the school of 
education at the University of Delaware. 
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W. O. Penrose 





L. J. Hauser 
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Porcelain on steel 
for wear and beauty 


Armstrong's Veos Wall Tile will stand a 
lifetime of hard wear. It will last as 
long as the wall itself because it’s made 
of porcelain on steel. 


Genuine porcelain is fused to a base of 
20-gauge steel in Armstrong's Veos Wall 
Tile. There is no cracking or crazing in 
its gleaming surface. That's because por- 
celain expands and contracts at the same 
rate as steel. This Armstrong Tile is made 
like a fine sink or bathtub. It’s glasslike 
surface is just as easy to clean. 


Installation of Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile 
can be done quickly in old buildings as 
well as new. Because of its light weight, 
you don't need to reinforce the walls. 
Tiles are cemented to a grooved founda- 
tion board that aligns them perfectly. 


Armstrong's Veos Wall Tile is made in ten 
rich colors—permanent colors fused within 
the porcelain so they can never fade. 


Write for free descriptive booklet: Arm- 


strong Cork Company, 3710 Fred- ® 


erick St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 
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Community Effort Changes Eyesore Into Playground . . . Clubs Invited to Have 


Luncheons at, Tour High Schools . 
. Students’ Publishing Company Puts Newspaper Into Black 


at School in Rome . . 


. Italian Girl Introduces American Ideas 





Deevmncpih effort has trans- 
formed a New York City eye- 
sore and health hazard into a children’s 
playground. 

The 50 by 100 foot area was a dirt 
strewn East Harlem lot a few months 
ago. It was covered with garbage 
thrown from near-by tenement win- 
dows until the Civics Club of Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School cleaned 
up the area during a recent city-wide 
campaign. 

When the owner saw the results of 
the clean-up, he offered the lot to the 
club for whatever use it wanted. 

Club members decided to make a 
playground of the property. They per- 
suaded the borough president's office 
to pave the lot and the Police Athletic 
League to give them showers that will 
be installed at the playground free by 
a local plumber. 


S PART of the schools’ public 
relations program, the Rotary, 
Exchange and Lions clubs at Niles, 
Mich., each have been invited to hold 
a regular luncheon meeting in a school 
cafeteria and then tour the school. 
Last year the visitors were taken 
through the junior and senior high 
school, with students as guides. This 
year the service club members will 
visit elementary schools. In later years 
the men will be given more detailed 
explanations about departments in 
which they are especially interested. 
The schools plan to extend the pro- 
gram to include other organizations 
and clubs that have community im- 
provement as their main objective. 


N ITALIAN GIRL who attended 

the 1949 New York Herald 

Tribune Forum for High Schools has 

started a minor educational revolution 
at her school in Rome. 

Since Gabriella Gisci returned last 

March, two factions have formed in 


the Duca Degli Abruzzi school. When 
the Italian girl told about American 
schools at an open meeting, her fellow 
students and most of the younger 
teachers listened eagerly. But many of 
the older teachers walked out of the 
hall when she began to tell of the 
friendly relations between the faculty 
and students in the United States. 
They were, Miss Gisci explains, an- 
gry because she likes a way that is 





different from theirs; they are afraid 
to lose their hold over the students. 

Despite the opposition of the older 
teachers, who are fighting to retain 
the purely academic formality of the 
school, the “pro-Gisci” faction, which 
includes the principal, has introduced 
some American ideas. 

A student council has been estab- 
lished for the first time. An interim 
council of two girls and four boys has 
been appointed, and the first school- 
wide election of council officers has 
been scheduled. Miss Gisci also has 
promoted extracurricular activities and 
clubs. Swimming, tennis and basket- 
ball have become regular “club ac- 
tivities,” and various language and so- 
cial science groups are in the initial 
discussion stage. 

She hopes that parent-teacher asso- 
ciations will be formed in Rome and 
Milan and has written to New York 
for “some P.T.A. statutes, regulations 
and what they really do.” 

Explaining her enthusiasm for 
United States schools, Miss Gisci says, 
“We know more facts and dates than 


American students. But when we get 
out of school we don’t know what to 
do with our knowledge. American 
teaching is practical and alive.” 


i Blue and White Publishing 

Company of Quincy, Mass., which 
last year put the local high school pa- 
per into the black, will be reorganized 
in October by Quincy youngsters. 

When the company went out of 
business at the end of the school year, 
stockholders were paid off, with a 12 
per cent dividend. The remaining net 
profit, $36, was turned over to the 
Community Chest campaign at the 
youngsters’ own suggestion. 

For many years Quincy High School 
publications had lost money. But last 
year Junior Achievement, Inc., a non- 
profit organization which gives high 
school juniors and seniors business 
training through actual experience in 
organizing and operating miniature 
corporations, helped the youthful pub- 
lishers. 

Chief adviser of an adult advisory 
board was Norris Twombly, advertis- 
ing manager for a department store 
chain. For capital the Blue and White 
Publishing Company, as the students 
named their corporation, sold 300 
shares of stock at 50 cents a share. 
Each member of the company was rfe- 
quired to buy at least one share; shares 
also were sold to fellow students, par- 
ents and other townsfolk. 

The company’s bi-monthly news- 
paper, Pony Express, first appeared on 
January 13 and soon had a circulation 
of 1500. The official publication of 
Quincy High School, it was produced 
by photo-offset in blue and white and 
averaged eight pages. The paper was 
sold for 5 cents; the youngsters shone 
as advertising salesmen. 

Pony Express was judged the best 
Junior Achievement newspaper of the 
1948-49 school year. 
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HERMAN HOSPITAL 


Houston, Texas 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 





..-IN INSTITUTIONS 
MAGAZINE’S 3rd 


It’s Hotpoint! Hotpoint! Hotpoint! Hot- 
point! In the most overwhelming domina- 
tion ever recorded in this great competition. 

Here is marked, not only another great 
stride forward by All-Electric Cooking .. . 
but a vivid prediction of things to come. 

Think of it—of better than 260 entries, 
including the finest Food Service installa- 
tions in America, Hotpoint All-Electric 
Kitchens were accorded 4 out of 5 Grand 
Awards. 

The Judges will quickly be recognized as 
outstanding authorities, each and every one 
of whom is a patron of progress and as such, 


highly sensitive to new developments. 

That their unbiased judgment pointed so 
directly to the superiorities of All-Electric 
equipment must be a matter of vital interest 
to you. Certainly it is irrefutable evidence 
that Electricity is the Brilliant Future of 
Commercial Cooking. 

We at Hotpoint humbly accept the 
responsibility this great honor carries with 
it. We are pledged to do everything in our 
power to carry to the Food Service Industry 


a knowledge and appreciation of the bene- 
fits inherent in All-Electric Cooking with 
Hotpoint. 

We respectfully suggest that you give 
studied consideration to its application to 
your own business. 


HOTPOINT INC. 
A General Electric Affiliate 
225 South Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 
Commercial Electrical Cooking Equipment 
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Chicago, Illinois 








CONTEST JUDGES 


MR. HOWARD F. DUGAN 

Chairman, Board of Directors 

American Hotel Association 

MR. LEO LYON 

Director, St. Lukes Hospital 

MR. PAUL MARRIOTT 

General Manager, Hot Shoppes 

MISS ELIZABETH PERRY 
President-Elect, American Dietetic Assn. 
MR. MARK THOMPSON 

President, Food Service Equipment Industry 
MR. JOHN ROOT 

Distinguished Architect 

MR. WILLIAM F. MIDDLETON, Pres., 
International Stewards and Caterers Assn. 


Grand Award Winners 


HERMAN HOSPITAL 

Houston, Texas 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
East Lansing, Michigan 
FAMOUS-BARR 

Clayton, Missouri 

NORTHERN TRUST “COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
SCHRAF "S, Rockefeller Center 
New York City. 


Questions and Answers 





Slow Learners 

What can a small school do for 
slow learners? For maladjusted pu- 
pils? We spend $80 per high school 
student and have 12 teachers for 300 
pupils—P.C., Ark. 

First, study some books dealing with 
slow learning students. Second, by use 
of special tests, cumulative records, and 
teachers’ opinions, chart the student's 
study habits, mental achievement, spe- 
cial abilities, and special interests and 
weaknesses. Diagnose his reading abil- 
ity and his dependence upon concrete 
or special types of learning. Third, 
apply appropriate remedial measures. 

Use concrete, pictorial and imitative 
learning situations definitely fitted to 
the student’s mental and achievement 
level. Vitalize the student's reading and 
study habits. Mentality is important, 
but motivation is more important. 
Arouse his pride of accomplishment 
by making full use of any special abil- 
ity in drawing, music, construction, 
radio, athletics, dramatics, sewing or 
collecting insects. Emphasize indi- 
vidual progress rather than compara- 
tive achievement. 

Finally, assign the slow learner to 
the subjects or parts of subjects in 
which he can succeed. Introduce into 
the curriculum an easy, interesting 
course of study in which the slow 
learner can be graduated regardless of 
college credit. Tie to this as much im- 
provement in reading, speech, social 
habits, and generally profitable infor- 
mation as the student can attain. The 
best thing a small or large high school 
can do is to plan a program through 
which every student can experience 
some degree of success. 

The guidance of maladjusted pupils 
in a small school may well center 
on a strong homeroom program. 
One method for developing this pro- 
gram is to select a mental hygiene 
study project for the year’s in-service 
training. State universities often can 
supply materials and even visiting con- 
sultants. The study of case records, the 
keeping of one anecdotal record by 
each teacher, and the discussion of 


these records will develop an under- 
standing of the dynamics of behavior 
which may be easily applied. 

A problem check list, easily admin- 
istered and scored, can be part of an 
orientation program for students enter- 
ing high school. Using this technic, 
the faculty discovers particular areas of 
disturbance, and an advisory class may 
be organized around these problems. 
If a member of the staff has had train- 
ing in counseling and can be free on 
a part-time basis, a program for refer- 
ring more serious Cases to this teacher- 
counselor may be used. This staff 
member may serve as chairman of a 
faculty guidance committee——FRED C. 
AYER, professor of educational admin- 
istration, University of Texas, and 
GRACE W. BEHRMAN, counselor, pub- 
lic schools, Austin, Tex. 


Small Town Living Conditions 

Just what can be done about the 
extremely poor living conditions for 
teachers in small villages? Our 
teachers have no place to eat except 
in a beer joint cafe.—J.W.C., Minn. 

This is a different problem in a 
small town. It is nearly impossible to 
find satisfactory housing. Local resi- 
dents dislike renting rooms to teachers 
for only the nine school months. Tying 
oneself down to preparing two or 
three meals a day for boarders is too 
confining. Not all teachers, as well as 
other employes, such as clerks, are easy 
to please. One dissatisfied, complaining 
boarder may make the situation even 
more difficult for teachers for some 
years. 

The April 1949 issue of The Na- 
TION’S SCHOOLS, page 49, contains the 
best possible solution to the problem. 
William W. Powell, superintendent at 
Platteville, Colo., reported that there 
has been no teacher shortage at Platte- 
ville since the board built four houses 
for instructors. 

“Each house, as finally erected,” Mr. 
Powell said, “contains two bedrooms, 
a kitchen, a living room, a utility 
room, and a bath—all of comfortable 
size. The buildings are rented unfur- 


nished, except that each has a gas fur- 
nace, a gas water heater, and an elec- 
tric range. Rental is moderate but is 
sufficient to pay interest, upkeep and 
enough return on the original invest- 
ment to pay it off in approximately 25 
years.” 

If the community, the school board, 
and the faculty will not jointly or sep- 
arately attempt to remedy the situation, 
there is only one thing for the teachers 
to do. That is to seek another position 
where better living conditions are pro- 
vided—ROBERT E. SCOTT, superin- 
tendent, Hennepin County Schools, 
Minneapolis. 


Reading Program 

With 30 pupils under one teacher 
in one grade, oe can we develop a 
better reading program?—H.G.H., 
Minn. 

With 30 or fewer pupils under one 
teacher in one grade, a good reading 
program is possible. Among the im- 
portant provisions to be kept in mind 
are the following: 

1. Before pupils enter the first 
grade, or shortly thereafter, they should 
be given reading readiness tests. 

2. As the pupils progress in school, 
they should be given diagnostic read- 
ing tests. 

3. The data from these tests and 
other information about the children 
commonly collected should be used in 
organizing and reorganizing them into 
homogeneous groups. 

4. In the primary grade, the school 
day of the teacher should be length- 
ened to correspond to that of the upper 
grade teacher. Then her class should 
be divided so that only part of the 
pupils are with her during the first 20 
per cent of the day and the other part 
the last 20 per cent of the day—the 
whole group being together for three- 
fifths of the time. This organization 
increases .the possibilities of meeting 
the needs of individual pupils. 

5. A wealth of reading material 
should be placed in each classroom— 
a number of small sets of supplemen- 
tary textbooks with markedly over- 
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Why is this hard to read? 


The circle tells its own story of a common classroom 
problem. But shadows are only one of many class- 
room lighting problems. 

Since each classroom lighting situation is different, 
Westinghouse recommends you take these steps be- 
fore you select any equipment: 
¢ Analyze the importance of your lighting needs. 
¢ Carefully choose the best equipment for your needs. 
¢ Insist on an engineered plan to fit your needs. 


This complete story—a customer’s approach to class- 


Westinghouse 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 
PAYS 
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room lighting problems and their various solutions 
is in the “ABC Plan for School Lighting’, B-4556. 

Whether you plan lighting—buy lighting—or install 
lighting, this book should be on your desk. Ask any 
Westinghouse representative or write Westinghouse 


Electric Corporation, P.O, Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-04251 
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RURAL 


Jutian E, BuTTERWORTH 
HELEN HEFFERNAN........ 


Cornell University 
California State Dept. | 


should be eliminated. Individual help 
to meet recognized needs should be 
substituted. 

7. The teacher should be given con- 
siderable aid through democratic su- 
pervision of a _ practical nature— 
GEORGE C. KYTE, professor of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. 


Family Relations 

To what extent should family rela- 
tions be taught to high school stu- 
dents?—R.P., Ark. 

Many people who have worked 


| closely and understandingly with teen- 


SCHOOL PLANT 


RayMonD V. Lonc._.. Planning Board, Virginia | 
ELMER T. PeTerson.__________ University of lowa | 


INTERPRETATION 


WortH McC.ure 
Pau J. MISNER 


Exec. Sec’y, A.A.S.A. | 
_..Glencoe Public Schools 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


Francis B. Haas... State Superintendent, Pa. 
Lee M. Tuurston _ State Superintendent, Mich. 


BOOKS, SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT 


James B. EDMONSON University of Michigan 
Joun W. Lewis Baltimore Public Schools | 


age boys and girls assert that adoles- 
cents feel a deep concern about their 
parental homes and their relationships 
with the members of their immediate 
families. This concern is second only 
to, and tied in with, their concern over 
their peer status. 

Some well known professional lit- 
erature on the subject seems to agree 
on the following points: Adolescents 
are confused because their parents have 
ideals and ideas different from those of 
their peer group; we are only begin- 
ning to sense the deep significance of 
human relationships; probably the 


_ home environment with its powerful 


interplay of human relationships gives 
rise to more problems than any other 


| area; all the characteristics ascribed to 


Morpecai W. JoHNSsoON _Howard University | 
ArNotp E, Joya... Fresno State College | 
H. M. Kartien.New School for Social Research 
Harry D. Kitson... Columbia University 
GeorceE C. KyTE __University of California 
Cuarces H. Laxe._.....Cleveland Public Schools 
James D. MacConneELL.....__ Stanford University 
F. Dean McCiusxy_... University of California 
F, J. Morrirt__....Yew York State Department 
Epwin F. NELSON Hartford Public Schools 
K. E. Opernoitzer__.._... Denver Public Schools 
A. V. Overn_____. University of North Dakota 
Pau C. PACKER Higher Education, Oregon 
Pau. A. REHMUS Portland Public Schools 
W. C. ReusseR University of Wyoming 
GeorcE I, SANCHEZ University of Texas 
F. R. ScHERER Rochester Public Schools 


R. B. Soorr. Hennepin County Schools 
H. W. Scumipt Wisconsin State Dept. 
E, R. SIFERT_. Maywood Public Schools 


W. B. SpaLpInc_.. _.._..University of Illinois 
Vircit StiInEBAUGH Indianapolis Public Schools 
W. W. Tuetsen.._____._ Milwaukee Public Schools 
Cuarces H. THomMpson Howard University 
Epmunp H. THorNE West Hartford Schools 
C. C. TrittincHaM Los Angeles County Schools 
Juris E. Warren University City Public Schools 
W. T. Ware Dallas Public Schools 








adolescents tend to create tensions in 
the family; students are conscious of 
their need for help in analyzing the 
values and points of view of their 
parents; teachers who understand that 
adolescents are substituting the stand- 
ards of the group for those of the 
home may be better equipped than 
parents are to help teen-agers with 
their problems. 

The consensus seems to be that 
secondary schools have a major respon- 
sibility to help students interpret their 
own life experiences in human rela- 
tions; that family relationships should 
be included in the curriculum of both 
boys and girls, not as a separate sub- 
ject or as a segregated unit but as 
fundamental to every area in the cur- 
riculum; the extent of this teaching 
would be determined by the training, 
insight and emotional experience of 
the teachers—RUTH M. FOREST, sw- 
pervisor of family life education, Port- 
land, Ore. 
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HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 











THREE GYMS IN ONE! For large or small, new or old gymnasiums, 
the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS and HORN FOLDING PAR- 
TITIONS will utilize every inch of valuable gym space! A Horn 
installation is "tailored" to meet your requirements. 


ee 


A WORD ABOUT HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS. Horn Bleachers 
are engineered to provide roomy seating comfort, smooth and 
-dependable operation, and permit the use of ‘all working space’. 


ee | 





HORN BROTHERS CO. 





Vol. 


CHECK YOus SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


—s aa ] 


FLOOR “SPACE 





ROWS | **HEIGHT 
IN USE *CLOSED | 
3 4 Ft. 9 In. 1 Ft. 8% In. 3 Ft.0In. | 
4 6 Ft. 7 In. 2 Ft. 0% In. 3 Ft. 9 In. 
5 8 Ft. 5 In. 2 Ft. 3% In. 4 Ft. 6 In 
6 10 Ft. 3 In. 2Ft. 6% In. | 5 Ft. 3 In 
7 19 Wt. 1 In. 2 Ft. 10% In. 6 Ft. 0 In 
8 13 Ft.11 In. | 3 Ft. 1% In. 6 Ft. 9 In 
9 15 Et. 9 In. 3 Ft. 5 In. 7 Ft. 6 In 
10 17 Ft. 7 In. | 3 Ft. 8% In. 8 Et.3 In. | 
| ll 19 Ft. 5 In. 3 Ft. 11% In. 9 Ft. 0 In. } 
12 | 21 Bt. 3In. | 4Ft. 3% In. 9 Ft. 9 In 
13 | 238%. lin. | 436. 6% In. 10 Ft. 6 In 
14 24 Ft. 11 In. 4 Ft. 9% In. 11 Ft. 3 In. | 
15 26 Ft. 9In. | 5 Ft. 1% In. 12 Ft. 0 In 
16 | 28 8t. 7In. | S Ft. 4% In. 12 Ft. 9 In 
17 | 2686 Gin. | SHC. S.. ie. 13 Ft. 6 In 
18 | 32 Ft. 3 In 5 Ft. 11% In. 14 Ft. 3 In 
19 | 34 Ft. 1In. | 6Ft. 2% In. 15 Ft.0In. | 
20 | 35 Ft. il In. | 6Ft. 6% In. 15 Ft. 9 In. 





* Dimension includes 4% in. space between top seat and wall. | 
** Height in open position same as closed. For Bleachers higher | 
than 20 Rows write for complete details and dimensions. 
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WRITE FOR THE HORN THREE IN ONE PLAN! Let your Gym work in 
double harness. There are Horn Representatives from coast to coast. Get 
the Facts about HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS AND PARTITIONS. 


Quvcston of Horm Puduttr«ed 


ts ee i 
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AND BLEACHERS 


HORN BROS. REPRESENTATIVES 


ALABAMA..... . BURTON BROTHERS, INC. 
Mobile 3, Alabama 
JOHN R. roma Al A —oee 
Montgomery, Ala 

ARIZONA . .-BAKER- THOMAS- WOOLSEY 
Phoenix, Arizona 

ARKANGAS......... NEVIL C. bag bd wind COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA. 


COLORADO.. 
FLORIDA. 


GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 


1OWA 


KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI....... 
MISSOURI. 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA.... 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA... 
OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA... 


RHODE ISLAND.... 
SOUTH DAKOTA... 


Little Rock, 


Ark. 
. CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Los Angeles 13, California 
FRED E. TURNER + Nata 
San Francisco 3, Calif 


. COLORADO BUILDERS’ SUPPLY Co. 


Denver 2, Colorado 


. GEORGE J, HAAS COMPANY 


Miami 32, Florida 
E. L. MARCH 
a Petersburg 7, 


EWTON ag EQUIPMENT co. 
poe in BN 1, 


rida 
. INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georg 
HAR OLD A. SchWeic & COMPANY 


Chicago 3, Iilin 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
Galesburg, Illinois 


..HORN BROTHERS CO 


Home _ Office 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


.. CLAUDE COOKE 
Kansas ava 15, Kansas 
. HH. 


ht Es 
Newport, Kentu 


ky 
- OLE K. OLSEN. COMPANY 


New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


. EDWARD RASCH 


Baltimore 12, 


Ma 
. .BUILDING Aecessonies COMPANY 


Detroit 26, Mich 

HAUENSTEIN & 'BURMEISTER, INC. 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

THE FRED THRASHER COMPANY 
Jackson 103, Mississippi 


. THE JOHN W. VOGLER CO., INC. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


. BECHTOLD SALES COMPANY 


Lincoin, Ne 


. GENERAL ENGINEERING, INC. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


. AUSTIN F. at ane JR. & COMPANY 
r 


’ or 
JAMES M. cane COMPANY 
Buffalo, New Yo 
M. MALCOLM MacGREGOR 
New York 17, New York 
THE MAURER COMPANY. INC. 
Rochester 9, New York 
A. P. tag 
Syracuse, 
KUESTER SROTHERS COMPANY 
Charlotte 2, North Caro 


ina 
. CONDIT CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Columbus, Ohio 
Ww. R. hand ea 
Cleveland 15, Oh 
CONDIT CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


° 
GEORGE J. oon 


o 2, io 
é Lone seins y ee “At tthnbd COMPANY 


Oklah City 2, Oklah 
BISSELL. suilpers SUPPLY COMPANY 
Tu'sa, Okla 

H. CRESS COMPANY 


*"Portiand 4, Oregon 
..S. F. RARIG 


Catawissa, Pennsylvania 
JAMES 4 PITCAIRN 


So Da 
TENNESSEE.......- EusT 1S LANCASTER ASSOCIATES 


TEXAS 


UTAH 
VERMONT... 
WASHINGTON...... 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WISCONSIN........ 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


Nashville, Tennes: 
R. K. _ LA 


Johnson City, Tennessee, and 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
R 


Memphis 1, Tennessee 
JOHN W. McDOUGALL COMPANY, INC. 


vel COMPANY 


Dallas 
NEFF- BUCKNER: HOLT, INC. 
E! Paso, Tex 
J&B MANUFACTURING co. 
oe 10, Texas 
RY C. KIRBY 
co Antonio, Texas 
T. Cc. STAynen he ~ gege 


“Sat Lake Cit 
. MCAULIFFE APER, COMPANY, INC. 
nm 


Santen FORD Loe 4 at ata 
Washington 


8, 
_ .ERICHTON Sal LL A COMPANY 


Charleston, West Virgin 
BEN B. HOLMES 
Marinette, Wisconsin 
ALF 
Montreal, Ontario, Canada 





for the latest and best in modern gym equipment! It was not 





merely a matter of buying pieces of equipment... gym seats, 
lockers, wire baskets, basketball backstops ... Medart was 


"= a the picture at the “blue-print” stage, when the planning 





Contractor: was Whey 
Geo. D. Auchter, Jacksonville, Fla. "ee 

Architects: Medart Engineers tt ajnstallaton problems before they 
W. Kenneth Miller, Orlando, Fla., in Asso- 
ciation with Guy C. Fulton, Architect, to the arose...and the result: one e"OR ibe finest gymnasiums in 
State Board of Control, Gainesville, Fla. 

Equipment Installation by: the country. Another reason why more Mad grote schools 
H. J. Williams, 407 Exchange Bank Bidg., 
a and universities are modernizing with Medart! For Seugnty- | 











Five years the leader in serving the Nation’s schools. 











MEDART BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS — Two main-court MEDART STEEL LOCKERS — Seven locker rooms com- 
and eight cross-court backstops installed. All are swing- pletely equipped with Medart Steel Lockers. Various 
up type. Main-court backstops are transparent permit- types, including single-tier, double-tier and golf lockers. 





ting view from rear. 
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MEDART TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS (OPEN)— Several thou- 
sand additional seats are provided when Medart Teles- 
Re 6? ic Gym Seats are opened. Several sections of movable 
ae escopic Gym Seats furnished which can be rolled 
onto flo fe additional seating at end of main court. 





MEDART WIRE BASKETS AND WIRE BASKET SHELVING — 
Swimming pool shower rooms for both men and women 
completely equipped with Medart Wire Baskets and 
Wire Basket Shelving. 
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MEDART TELESCOPIC GYM SEATS (CLOSED) — Four full 
size cross-courts for basketball are provided when 
Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are closed and eight cross 
court backstops are lowered from ceiling. 


PRODUCTS, INC. . 


’ 3535 DEKALB ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


f Leaders for over 75 years in the 
yinufacture of school equipment. 








A COMPLETE BAND 
INCLUDES ALL THESE 
swe) INSTRUMENTS, TOO 





















MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF 
EXTRA VALUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 





* * * 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO BUILD BANDS! 
Including 
* NEW SUPER * CLASSROOM-TESTED 
INSTRUMENTS EDUCATIONAL HELPS 
* NEW SUPER * SCHOOL-TESTED 
INSTRUMENT CASES RENTAL PLAN 


* FACTORY GUARANTEE ON EVERY INSTRUMENT 


cee en Ot ee eR ee ee eee ee 8 ee 12 
| PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS e Elkhart, Indiana Dept. 1053 | : 
Please send me a FREE copy of materials ct ed below | 

| School Music Teaching Helps Folde AN BATON Magazine 

| Music and the Basic Objectives of AD ion Folder Pan-American Y¥¢at-Pocket Catalog | 
Name oye Street Noha snmsesiisiniadeiieilthegiatg | 

| < a 1 | 
I 


City \ Zone Stave» . 
My position is t b et : enh diianes 


ee a ae Ee Ee ES reereerwrecwrecowre 


= ® ERICA 


BAND INSTRUM™MENTS 
DIVISION OF C. G. CONN LTD. 





GREATEST DOLLAR-FOR-DOLLAR VALUE IN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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SCHLAGE LOCKS 
SCHLAGE LOCKS 

SCHLAGE LOCKS 

SCHLAGE LOCKS 

SCHLAGE LOCKS 

a SCHLAGE LOCKS 
SCGALAGE SCHLAGE LOCKS 


SCHLAGE hele ¢) 


..first name in cylindrical lo cKs.... 


SCHLAGE LOCKS 
SCHLAGE LOCKS 


SCHLAGE LOCKS 
SCHLAGE LOCKS 


SCHLAGE LOCKS 
SCHLAGE LOCKS 
SCHLAGE LO@ 






































California’s Antioch Junior High School 


SCHLAGE 


SAN FRANCISCO - NEW YORK Novo Design 








How to keep 
your floors 



































C fe and clean For over 90 years efficient methods of floor care have been the 
primary concern of Masury-Young Company. In serving the entire 

nation with floor maintenance products and technical advice, the 
economicda | a Y  Masury-Young Company's Myco Method stands squarely on these 








four basic steps: 
: 
es ot A study of the construction of the floor, traffic conditions; and consulta- 4 
Sur vey 2a f tion as to finish desired by you is made by an experienced MYCO 
. Representative. ; 
Recommendation fas Based on the Survey, complete recommendations for the initial and 
ay subsequent treatment of the floor are placed before you. 


A trained MYCO Representative will work with your custodians, at the 


gf kK. time the recommended materials are initially applied, so as to assure 


instruction their correct use and afford your employees complete knowledge of the 


proper methods. 


Periodically the MYCO Representative personally inspects your MYCO- 

maintained floor and submits, to you, a written report on its appearance 
Inspection f- Ip. and safety. He will also make recommendations for the correction of 

any condition he may discover which needs attention. No extra 
charge is made for this Inspection Service and Report. 





For the best in floor treatment, maintenance mate- 
rials, and technical advice be sure to call or write 
your nearest Masury-Young office. 














BRANCH OFFICES 


‘ MASURY-YO UNG NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
c OM p ANY 11 WEST 42ND ST. 465 CALIFORNIA ST. 253 PLYMOUTH BLDG. 











CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 
76 Roland Street 10 S. LaSALLE ST. 950 DIERKS BLDG. 1011 S.W. 6TH AVE. 
Boston Mass. LOS ANGELES DETROIT JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
440 SEATON ST. 424 BOOK BUILDING P. O. BOX 3412 
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BEAUTY EVERLASTING 
In Academic Memorials by McGann 





















For deeds that shall live in their virtue, no more 


fitting tribute can be bestowed than 


| BRONZE MEMORIALS | 


by McGann 


Particularly for academic memorials, McGann 
craftsmanship wrought thru three generations, 
befits the distinctions earned by those whom 
you wish remembered. 

Our years of experience assure in- 

telligent understanding of your par- 

ticular needs. Prompt attention on 


either standard or spectally created 
designs will be cheerfully given, without 


obligation. 
T. F. MeGANN & SONS CO. 
24 Village Street Somerville 43, Mass. 


ARCHITECTURAL seal 
SCULPTURAL BRONZE 
TABLETS FOUNDERS 
IN BRONZE SINCE 1869 
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Showing top at 20° slope—ideal for reading and writing or drawing. 











With top in level position— Showing desk top at Top raised for access to book-box. 
particularly useful for the “conventional” Note roominess; also neat appearance 
manipulative tasks. 10° slope. of housed hinge mechanism. 





Universal Desks are covered by patents and patents applied for. 











ANNOUNCING THE 


“1en-LWENTLY amerrear UNIVERSAL DESK 


Our latest contribution toward co-ordinated classroom environment 


HERE is the new “TEN-TWENTY,” the Amer- 
ican Universal “Desk of the Future.” Developed 
in accordance with accepted principles of the 
co-ordinated classroom—the ideal visual and 
postural environment being planned by leading 


school authorities. 
Choice of Three Top Positions 


This new, balanced-posture desk offers pupils— 
for the first time—a choice of 20° slope, 10° slope, 
or level desk top (20% x 24”) to meet all needs. 
All three positions quickly attainable—tamper- 
proof, housed mechanism quietly and automatically 
locks and releases top for desired positions. 





Fore-and-aft Seat Adjustment 


New, exclusive, fore-and-aft adjustment functions 
automatically at will of pupil, without operation 
of any locks or devices, stopping: smoothly and 
quietly at both ends of travel or at intermediate 


for all work on the desk top in each use position, 
whether for reading, writing, drawing, or manipula- 
tive assignments. Vision further safeguarded by 
the 30% to 55% reflectance of the desk top’s 
durably lacquered natural-wood finish. 


Adjustable Height; Swivel Seat 


Seat and desk adjustable in height with never- 
failing Universal clamps. Seat swivels 45° either 
way to silent, cushioned stops. Deep-curved back 
with self-adjusting lower rail to fit each occupant, 
and cradleform seat with no rearward elevation, 
promote relaxed sitting and freedom to perform. 
Roomy, sanitary one-piece steel book-box with 
round-rolled edges. Swinging inkwell bracket is 
an optional accessory. 

Wood parts are hot-pressed, urea-resin-bonded 
plywood. Metal parts finished in dipped, baked 
beige enamel. Three sizes, for all grades and for 
adults. (No. 434 Universal desk, with 10° and 
level top, and without fore-and-aft seat adjust- 


positions. Provides perfect focal accommodation — ment, will continue available.) 
DIMENSIONS FOR "TEN-TWENTY” DESK (No. 436) 
For Seat Height Desk Net Over-all Desk Seat Recommended Spacing 
Grades (inches) Height Front to Back! to Back? Depth Back to Back 
Size C 1 11%-15%2 | 23-28 30-32% 9% WW 34Y2 
Size B VI =| 11%-15% | 23-28 31 -33% 10% 12% 35% 
SixeA | V-Adult 14-18 26-31 32%4-34% 11% 14 37 














"Seat swiveling adds approximately 1 inch. 


WRITE for a copy of ‘“The Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
by Darell Boyd Harmon. This 48-page illustrated 
booklet covers every phase of the subject: posture, 
lighting, decoration, equipment, and visual prob- 
lems—with special emphasis on the growth, devel- 
opment and body mechanics of the school child. 


Also booklet, “Progress Toward Improved Class- 
room Environment.”’ Covers visual and physical 
comfort of child, with full-color before-and-after 
illustrations on classroom rehabilitation; bibliog- 
raphy on fundamentals of light and seeing, class- 
room lighting and child development, etc. 

















2Sitting space, with top at 20° slope and seat forward. 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Amedcan Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 











Safeguard their health in the schoolroom 


Children are happiest and healthiest when breathing the fresh, pure air of the great out-of-doors. 
In this modern age, we no longer have to deprive them of pure, invigorating air when the school 
bell calls them to classes. For now School Authorities can provide in the schoolroom the healthful, 


comfortable air conditions children love. 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators “bring the outdoors indoors” by mechanically controlling the 
introduction of outdoor air to prevent overheating . . . thus eliminating the possibility of 
sleepy, sluggish children, 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilators do “so much for 


, 


so little.” They keep schoolroom air conditions 
comfortable and healthful — yet both installation 
and maintenance costs are surprisingly low. 
Today there’s no need to be satisfied with inferior 


equipment. 





THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION wmoume, nunors 


Pioneer and Recognized Leader in Schoolroom Ventilation 














Remodeling with MOSAIC Tile 
WILL COST YOU LESS, TOO! 


Mosaic Tile costs less to 
install—with Mosaic’s fast, 
low cost and widely proved 
Lockart Method. 


Mr. A. B. McConnell, 
Vice President of Hollywood- 
Roosevelt Hotel at Holly- 
wood, California, says— 






























Maisveucs Peoossves Hors 


Voeee HOLL T WOOD FOULtVaA® ° 
mOLLY WOOO Ite capieoan 


. Seo the Mallgaoed gou hour 00 mach ob. 

BULL HOTELS 
"We experienced no 
loss of room revenue 
while this remodeling 
was accomplished. It 
was not necessary to 
tear out plaster or 
make any structural 
changes." 


Ve truly youps, 
A. B. Mo Connell 
Vice President 











If this hotel can do it— 
so can you, as thousands of 
owners in all types of build- 
ings have learned. 






QUICK, EASY PRIMING THEN ...LOCKART EXPANSET FAST APPLICATION ... FAST SETTING 
FOR PERFECT ADHESION 


@ To find out how much less it will cost you to have genuine 
Mosaic Tile in your building, new or remodeling, ask your 


tile contractor or use this handy coupon for full information 
MOSAI _. THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY ¢ DEPT. 3-9, ZANESVILLE, OHIO | 


Please give me full infefmation about your Lockart 
Method of setting tile at low cost. 





NA 





LOCKART METHOD 


ADDRESS 
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INSTALLATION ECONOMY 
LOWEST MAINTENANCE 
RUGGED EXTRA STRENGTH 
PERMANENT BEAUTY 
SMOOTH, EASY OPERATION 


| ALL THESE FEATURES 


7) } VERSATILITY 


pence ee An architect can do just about anything with VAMPCO projected 
aluminum windows. There’s no practical limit to their design 

= versatility, their functional adaptability. They are furnished in 
— dozens of standard types and sizes . . . for any type of 
construction, including glass block. If stock windows are not 
adequate, VAMPCO will fabricate to your needs — and ship, 
completely assembled, direct to your job. 

Those heavy architectural vent sections, of high-tensile-strength 
aluminum alloy, have the rigidity and endurance for 

lifetime finger-tip operation under full loading. Single pane 

or insulated glazing may be employed. 

Precision fabrication makes installation quick and easy. 
Maintenance costs approach absolute zero, because a VAMPCO 
job retains its beauty for life. Cleaning, screening, 

and pane replacement may be handled from inside. 

Get ALL the facts on VAMPCO —for that new structure, for 
that modernization job, for replacement! 





VAM 





— 











Inside view of typical intermediate 


projected window. 














































Stt\OUR 
CATALOG Had 


VYi/nile FOR COMPLETE DATA cATALaS ty 


Descriptive literature and full specifications on 
request. Consult our engineering design service on special or unusual 
requirements. 








VALLEY METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


800 E. BRIDGE ST. - PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


PM el 





single-hung and ribbon-type glass block in- 
stallations, are detailed in VAMPCO literature 
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Only a Skirmish 


HANKS to eleventh hour efforts of the American Med- 

ical Association, President Truman’s proposal for a 
Department of Welfare to absorb the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion was stymied in the Senate. But the rejection of the 
Administration’s recommendation, known as Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1949, was only the first skirmish. New 
strategy already is being planned. 

Washington observers noticed, with some surprise, that 
the education lobby hardly raised a little finger against the 
empire plan for a Secretary of Welfare. Perhaps the school 
lobby thought the plan could not be stopped, or possibly 
it did not want to offend the Administration forces and thus 
jeopardize votes for federal aid. 

The A.M.A. may not be inclined to carry the brunt of 
the battle when the next proposal is brought forth. Its op- 
position to Plan No. 1 was primarily against the merger 
of education and public health in one department, plus the 
prospect that Oscar Ewing would be the first Secretary of 
Welfare. If these two objections are eliminated from the 
next proposal, education may have to fight its battle alone. 


Both Are Needed 


HO and what is the educational consultant? Do his 
services overlap or duplicate those of the architect? 
Administrators and school boards do not agree entirely 
with the point of view of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. The statement adopted by its board of directors reads: 
“The architect, by reason of his training and experience, 

is the proper professional person to undertake on behalf of 
clients not only the planning of buildings but also the 
over-all study of school building problems, including: long- 
range building programs, the strategy and tactics of a multi- 
building program, and the programming of the physical 
facilities necessary to meet educational requirements. The 
American Institute of Architects reaffirms that services 
covering such studies are a proper function of the architect 
and should be recognized as separate from and in addition 
to the services customarily performed by the architect for 
building, and that a separate fee is proper for such services.” 
There is no reason to assume that the architect is the 
only “proper professional person” to assist in the over-all 
long-range planning for the school plant. Designing a 
school building to facilitate the instructional program in- 
volves both knowledge and experience in education for 
which the architect, normally, has not prepared himself 
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professionally. The school superintendent and his staff pro- 
vide most of this correlation, but there also is need on 
many occasions for the qualified expert known as the edu- 
cational consultant. 

Both the architect and the educational specialist can pro- 
vide valuable service in the long-range planning of the 
school building program, and both can be worthy of their 
hire. How they can operate as a team is described in a 
symposium by architects and consultants on page 34. 


Smart Advertising 


OULDN’T it be wonderful if window trimmers, 
before planning those “Back to School” displays, 
actually would go back to school—if only for one day! 

In a window of one of the nation’s best known stores, 
an antiquated desk, the tortuous kind of 40 years ago, and 
an alphabet-cluttered lattice were used this fall to symbolize 
the schoolroom. The children’s clothes on the attractive 
models were the very latest fashion, of course. Historically, 
it would have been more honest to dress the children in 
velvet and lace, like Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

Stereotyped school props used in window displays are 
not even smart advertising. How much more interesting 
(and perhaps surprising) it would be to the window 
shopper to see a modern school setting. A fascinating scene 
could show the use of audio-visual aids or a work area for 
young children. 

But it’s so easy to blame the merchandiser for our own 
lack of imagination or foresight. How many school ad- 
ministrators have volunteered materials and information to 
stores for their “Back to School” advertising? It may not 
be too late to offer ideas and other assistance now to local 
businessmen for window displays and other advertising 
during American Education Week. 


Does His Own Thinking 


EN. DWIGHT EISENHOWER has declared his inde- 
pendence of the N.E.A. philosophy of. federal aid. 
Replying to an inquiry from Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn 
(New York), Eisenhower supported federal aid for schools 
on a strict equalization basis, but opposed flat grants to all 
states such as now provided in the N.E.A. favored S. 246. 
Said the general: 
“I am well aware that there are certain sections of this 
country where the tax revenue potential of each will not 
provide for all of the children in that area that level of edu- 
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cation deemed generally required in discharging the duties 
of enlightened electorate. In such areas I would heartily 
support federal aid, under formulas that would permit no 
abuse, no direct interference of the federal authority in edu- 
cational processes and no opportunity to expand the flow of 
federal money into areas where need could not be clearly 
demonstrated. 

“I would flatly oppose any grant by the federal govern- 
ment to all states in the Union for educational purposes. 
Such policy would create an ambition — almost a require- 
ment — to spend money freely under the impulse of com- 
petition with other localities in the country. It would com- 
pletely decry and defeat the watchful economy that comes 
about through local supervision over local expenditures of 
local revenues. 

“In short, unless we are careful, even the great and nec- 
essary educational processes in our country will become yet 
another vehicle by which the believers in paternalism, if not 
outright socialism, will gain still additional powers for the 
central government.” 

Because of his membership on the Educational Policies 
Commission, advocates of S. 246 had hoped that Columbia’s 
president would support the N.E.A. favored bill. Instead, he 
speaks his own mind and probably now will be accused of 
being influenced by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
N.A.M. For to Congressman Gwinn he also wrote: 

“Very frankly, I firmly believe that the army of persons 
who urge greater and greater centralization of authority and 
greater and greater dependence upon the federal treasury are 
really more dangerous to our form of government than any 


external threat that can possibly be arrayed against us.” 


Credit Factories 


HERE was a time when a master’s degree represented 
something more than a fifth year of time spent in col- 
lege. The degree was evidence of scholarship. It indicated 
that the recipient had increased his competencies, usually in 
a professional field. It also meant that some who sought the 
degree were denied it because they were not able to acquire 
the understandings and skills that constituted the basic re- 
quirements of the degree. Yes, there was a day when a 
master’s degree represented a reasonably high level of learn- 
ing. Are those days gone — or nearly gone — forever? 
More and more, colleges are under pressure to grant the 
master’s degree to all who seek it (50,000 last year). Espe- 
cially is this true in schools of education. This situation has 
developed rather rapidly within the past few years with the 
adoption of salary schedules which automatically grant an 
increase in salary to those who obtain a master’s degree. 
It seems to be of little consequence where or how this 
degree is obtained, or what special type of preparation it 
represents. Many of those who thus are prodded to get a 
master’s degree are not able to attend an institution that 
offers sufficient appropriate courses. They take whatever 
courses are available through extension or evening classes, 
often in fields far removed from their teaching responsi- 
bilities. 
All of this graduate work may contribute to the personal 
development of the individual, but it does not follow that 
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such hodge-podge of credits and courses represents an in- 
crease in the qualifications of the teacher equivalent to his 
automatic raise in salary. 

Refusal to grant graduate credit to a few whose work 
does not measure up to class standards has caused the college 
teacher some unpleasant moments. Typical of such pressure 
is the argument of a student who writes that the mark he 
received for his course means: 

“(1) No Master of Science degree in education this year; 
(2) loss of eight weeks’ employment next summer at $86 
per week, or $688; (3) room, board and tuition next sum- 
mer —at least $200; (4) living away from my family for 
another summer; (5) another position offered to me will 
probably be affected, as it required a master's degree.” 

On that campus the instructor's employment is contingent 
upon a satisfactory enrollment in his classes. If he gains a 
reputation as a “hard marker,” his classes will be avoided. 
But he held to his convictions and wrote the student, in 
part: 

“IT can appreciate the pressure upon you to obtain a mas- 
ter's degree. Failure to face squarely the problem of merit 
rating compels administrators to rely upon automatic de- 
vices for determining increases in pay. But don’t you think 
your accusation that I have caused you great financial loss is 
a bit presumptuous? Must an instructor take out liability 
insurance, so that he may honestly and conscientiously mark 
his students? Would you prefer that each student prepare 
his own examination and determine his own grade? These 
questions are not as facetious as they sound. Do you believe 
that a master’s degree from an institution of high reputation 
is merely a measure of time, plus fees and a conscientious 
effort to fulfill class assignments? If so, then you should 
have rated an ‘A’ for your efforts. 

“It would seem that the college classroom should be a 
place where learning is realistic and where knowledge is 
applied. To evaluate this kind of growth involves the sub- 
jective judgment of the instructor. Until such learning can 
be measured with scientific certainty, the student is entitled 
to the protection of conventional tests. You failed to achieve 
graduate level by both methods of measurements. 

“T sincerely hope that in years to come you may recognize 
that part of your education was to discover your limitations 
in the specialized field which this course covers.” 

It might be argued that the philosophy of “no failures,” 
which can be defended in the public school on the basis of 
compulsory attendance for the training of all cittizens 
should be carried over into higher education. If so, then it 
would be more appropriate to grant college students a cer- 
tificate of attendance for the years they have been in classes. 

Present practices and pressures are making credit factories 
out of colleges and universities and hypocrites of college in- 
structors. Let’s be honest about the situation and clarify the 
issue. Either recognize that a master’s degree nowadays is 
merely a certificate for a fifth year in college or agree upon 
reasonable standards for the master’s degree and uphold the 
colleges that defend them. 
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NEBRASKA’S legislature during the last 28 years has been 


ee a 
more concerned about building a beautiful monument in the 









form of a state capitol than in developing its public schools. 
Over the main entrance is the legend: ‘The salvation of the 
state is watchfulness in the citizen.’’ But in practice, the 
motto has been translated into: ““Watchfulness over the treas- 
ury denies state funds for equalizing educational opportunity.” 


On a pay-as-you-go basis since 1922, Nebraska has been 
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putting its funds into an edifice of mortar and stone. A great 
architect, a sculptor, and a philosopher collaborated to design 
the building, one of the showplaces of America. 

The story of Nebraska as told on these pages, however, is 





not so beautiful. It’s the record of the only state in the Union 





that refuses to grant state aid to schools. It’s the story of the 


abuse of local school control by taxpayer groups. It’s a de- 





scription of the overwhelming odds against which new educa- 
tional leadership has launched a determined campaign, with 


reasonable hope of success. 


AX-DODGING, provincialism reorganizatign. Crimes against the ing a school district in defiance of 





and the power of taxpayer leagues 
have earned for Nebraska the dubious 
distinction of being the only state in 
the Union that grants no funds for 
the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities. 
Nebraska is the nation’s No. 1 ex- 
hibit of the need for school district 
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school child are committed in the name 
of “local control.” Rather than relin- 
quish the power to assess property and 
establish tax rates, rural communities 
will go to such extremes as paying a 
schoolteacher when there are no chil- 
dren to teach, sending children through 
a city to a rural school, and maintain- 


state law. 

For its stubborn resistance to redis- 
tricting, Nebraska pays a heavy price. 
Its teachers are among the lowest paid 
in the nation. Half of its rural schools 
are taught by young women who have 
had only a high school education. 
Many school buildings lack the essen- 
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WITHIN I1 MILES of the golden dome of Nebraska's capitol is this 
former poolroom at Denton, which has been a "temporary" school 
building for more than 25 years. During 1947-48 it was the school 
home for 30 pupils enrolled in the elementary grades (I-8) and taught 
by one teacher and for 14 high school students (Grades 9-12) taught 
by two teachers. The building was condemned last year by the Nebraska 
state fire marshal, but it is still 'temporarily"' in use for the elemen- 
tary grades, while the district is building a new two-room school. 


tials of sanitation, heating and equip- 
ment; some buildings actually are haz- 
ardous to the physical safety of the 
occupants. 

But opposition to reorganization is 
only part of the story. State aid for 
public education has been vigorously 
and successfully opposed by taxpayer 
leagues, for which Nebraska is the 
national stronghold. For years the 
Nebraska Advertising Commission has 
been eulogizing the state as “America’s 
White Spot.” The title is claimed be- 
cause Nebraska invests /ess in state 
taxes than any other state in the Union. 

The state’s educational leaders think 
the “white spot” is a dirty, tattle-tale 
gray. Says Wayne Reed, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction: 


“Nebraska derives less support for 
public school costs from state sources 
than does any other state. In fact, 
Nebraska is the only state that has no 
state-aid equalization fund. For 18 
years the amount of public school re- 
ceipts from state sources had hovered 
around 0.7 per cent. It is true that 
school districts receive approximately 
$2.10 per census child from the tem- 
porary school fund. This money is not 
appropriated out of state revenues but 
rather is derived from rentals or sales 
of school land, income from school 
endowment funds, and state licenses. 
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The total distributed annually is ap- 
proximately one million dollars.” 


More than 95 per cent of the cost 
of supporting education is derived 
from the general property tax and as- 
sessments upon local school districts. 
Wide variations in natural wealth, 
great disparities between assessed 
valuation and actual values, conflicting 
school laws, and a crazy patchwork of 
district organization have resulted in 
great inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunity. Excellent schools and deplor- 
able ones can be found on opposite 
sides of school district boundary lines. 


TOO MUCH FOR TOO LITTLE 


Nebraska pays dearly for what it 
gets in public education. Although 
the salaries it pays teachers are among 
the lowest in the nation, its expendi- 
ture per pupil for operating expenses 
and its investment in school plants are 
higher than the national average.’ To 
maintain a multitude of small districts 
with meager enrollments, rural ele- 
mentary communities spent $209.45 
per child in 1947-48, compared with 
the state average for al/ school districts 
of some $30 Jess, or $178.85. Yet in 
the same year these rural districts paid 





? Nebraska's relative position among the 
states is shown in an N.E.A. bulletin, “The 
Facts on Federal Aid for Schools.” 





ann average yearly teacher's salary of 
only $1383, compared with the much 
higher $2154 for city and village teach- 
ers. 

It’s a simple problem in arithmetic. 
Sixty-one per cent (2694 of 4434) 
of Nebraska’s one-room rural elemen- 
tary schools have 10 or fewer pupils 
enrolled; 804 of these schools have 
five or fewer pupils. The average 
enrollment (1947-48) per elementary 
school district was 11.9 pupils, and the 
average enrollment per teacher 11.1 
pupils. 

A similar story of high costs for 
meager services is shown for Nebras- 
ka’s many small high schools. Of a 
total of 538 operating high schools in 
the state (1947-48), 74.0 per cent 
(398) had enrollments of 100 or few- 
er pupils; 257 of these schools had 50 
or fewer pupils; 109 had 25 pupils or 
fewer. 


CONVENIENT ALIBIS 


Poor roads and the sparsely settled 
areas in the north and west make con- 
venient alibis for those who oppose 
school district reorganization, but 
most of the state’s educational leaders 
do not consider these situations valid 
excuses. More than half of Nebraska’s 
1,200,000 citizens live in the south- 
eastern quarter of the state. About 
one-third of the state's population is 
clustered around the cities of Omaha 
and Lincoln. Most of the school chil- 
dren of Nebraska are in areas where 
roads, wealth per child, and density of 
population would permit more efh- 
cient redistricting. 

While reorganization is on the 
march in most states, it proceeds at a 
snail's pace in Nebraska. During the 
last quarter century, the number of 
school districts has decreased only 
about 2 per cent, from 7062 in 1921- 
22 to 6901 in 1947-48. 

Some communities have found it 
financially advantageous to resist re- 
districting. As late as May 1949, 
there were 22 elementary districts 
where there had been no school in 
operation and no contract for instruc- 
tion for the last five years, and 12 of 
these districts had levied no school 
taxes during that period. Records 
show that two of these districts have 
not provided for public education for 
18 years, nor have they levied a school 
tax since 1929. For them, “local con- 
trol” means no school tax. 

Legally, many of these districts have 
no right to exist. State law requires 
that school districts that do not oper- 
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TRENDS IN PUPIL ENROLLMENT: Prior to this fall, the enrollment in 
Nebraska schools had gone steadily downward for more than 20 years. 
The number of teachers trained also has decreased. Some people 
maintain that the exodus from Nebraska has included parents who were 
looking for better schools for their children. Even this fall when 
the high birth rate of recent years crowded the beginning grades of 
most U.S. schools, in’ Nebraska the total enrollment did not increase. 


ate or do not contract for instruction 
for two consecutive years shall be dis- 
solved. The state holds county super- 
intendents responsible for putting this 
law into effect. But since the superin- 
tendents are elected by the voters of 
the county, and it is the county super- 
visors who determine the superintend- 
ents’ salaries, it may not be difficult to 
understand why some superintendents 
ignore this law. 

The desire to retain “local control” 
has resulted in some incongruous 
boundary lines. To keep the school 
tax low, odd-shaped school districts 
resist all efforts to make them part of 
a natural administrative unit. Charles 
Marshall, president of Nebraska’s Farm 
Bureau Federation, reports that some- 
times a district completely surrounds 
another district. Other districts may 
be divided by strips of land from 
their neighboring districts. One city 
is flanked on three sides by a rural 
district. Elementary pupils living in 
one part of the rural district would 
have to pass the city’s elementary 
school to get to the rural schoolhouse 
on the other side of town. 

The handiwork of taxpayer leagues 
is implied in the fact that property 
taxable for school purposes in Nebras- 
ka is assessed Jess than it was 20 
years ago. The total assessed valuation 
was hammered down from $3,184,- 
720,752 in 1928 to $2,495,563,799 in 
1948, a decrease of $689,156,953. All 
this has happened during a period of 
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increasing prosperity for the farmer. 
Nebraska's one big city, Omaha, also 
has prospered much, especially from 
war profits for the railroads and the 
meat packers. Omaha tax officials de- 
clare that personal property assess- 
ments in that city are ridiculously low. 

Admittedly, Nebraska is not a poor 
state, yet its unwillingness to equalize 
educational costs has resulted in a 
tremendous range of school tax rates, 
from 0 to 50.4 mills in elementary 
districts, and from 5 to 75 mills for 
all purposes in high school districts. 
Some of these higher rates represent 
a tremendous load that some property 
owners have assumed in order to pro- 
vide a good school system for their 
own community. 


AVOID DISSOLUTION BY TRICKS 


Some rural school districts manage 
to keep alive legally by manipulating 
contracts for instruction. By such 
“within-the-law” tactics, districts that 
have no pupils still become eligible 
for state apportionment and collect 
$2.10 per child. At the same time, 
they manage to retain control of the 
school tax. 

It works like this: A school district 
without pupils will contract with a 
neighboring school to instruct one or 
more of its pupils, or several districts 
will work out a multiple contract ar- 
rangement involving the same pupils. 
Thus, all districts cash in on state 
apportionment funds and _ prevent 


themselves from being dissolved as 
school districts. 

The classic example is Rural School 
District No. 13 in Sarpy County. This 
district employed a teacher in 1946-47 
and paid her a salary of $1350. It 
had seven children of compulsory 
school age, and all seven were sent 
to a neighboring high school district 
for instruction, where tuition was paid 
by the parents. The teacher, under a 
year’s contract, came to the school 
building each day, faced empty desks 
and then went home, repeating the 
same routine the next day. Rather 
than be dissolved or annexed, the dis- 
trict wasted the services of a teacher. 


HIGH SCHOOLS SUPPLY TEACHERS 


For many years, more than half of 
Nebraska’s rural teachers came directly 
from the senior class of its small high 
schools. This fatio is in addition to 
a large number of emergency or tem- 
porary-certificate teachers who supply 
many of the other rural schools. On 
an average, one of three Nebraska 
rural teachers leaves the district or 
deserts the profession every year. 
Usually, the high school graduate 
teaches a few years in or near her own 
home district and then gets married. 
Others leave the rural schoolroom to 
seek better paying employment. A 
few go on to college. 

Nebraska's miniature school districts 
are able to keep going because of this 
wholesale supply of immature and 
poorly paid teachers. Even now, ap- 
proximately half of the rural teachers 
are high school graduates only. 

During their junior and senior years, 
high school teacher candidates take 
what is known as the normal training 
course. It includes a review of ele- 
mentary subject matter, with special 
attention to methods of teaching. The 
minimum essentials of professional 
training are studied under the topics 
of administration, psychology, school 
law, and personal growth. Practice 
teaching is limited to one week in rural 
schools with two additional days of 
observation for the senior student. 
Candidates for the normal training 
course must qualify in scholarship and 
intelligence as “average” or “above.” 
In recent years, the state department 
has been able to improve the quality of 
this type of teacher training. 

Even outside the rural districts 
teacher turnover is high (about 20 
per cent), with teachers being attracted 
to other states in which working en- 
vironment and salaries are more in- 
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viting. The University of Nebraska 
reports that it loses more than half of 
its four-year trained teachers to other 
states. 

Nebraska has paid too much for 
value received in the form of school 
buildings. Says State Superintendent 
Wayne Reed: 

“Too many schools have been built 
within recent years on the false econ- 
omy of ‘get by.’ Some of these struc- 
tures were a hazard to the child’s health 
and his safety the first day they were 
occupied. 

“Even now, there are town and vil- 
lage school buildings that do not have 
indoor toilets or running water. The 
fire marshal condemned one building 
so shaky that the ink bottles splashed 
as the building swayed with the 
breeze. On very windy days, school 
had to be dismissed. 

“While we adhere to the principle 
of local control, there should be floors 
or levels in educational matters below 
which local control ought not to be al- 
lowed to sink. In matters of school 
building, that floor is a_ statewide 
school building code.” 

Nebraska has some school systems 
that are reasonably financed, but its 
chief city of Omaha isn’t one of them. 
Conditions in the schools reached such 
an unhappy state that the Omaha Board 
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of Education in May 1946 appointed 
a committee of 12 citizens to make an 
independent investigation. The sub- 
sequent report of the committee re- 
vealed conditions that are hard to be- 
lieve for a school system the size of 
Omaha's. The following statements 
from the report made by the commit- 
tee are examples: 

“Many of the 55 elementary school 
buildings have gone unpainted, inside 
and out, for 20 to 25 years.” 

“The textbook situation is particu- 
larly bad. Despite changing world 
conditions, almost no new maps have 
been bought for over 10 years. Many 
history texts date back to World War 
I. Except for the new spelling books 
adopted this year, all grade school text- 
books were adopted for use more than 
10 years ago. Not only are many worn 
out—the material in them is out- 
moded.” 

“Presently, some grade school classes 
have as many as 48 pupils. No teach- 
er can do a complete job with that 
many youngsters in a Class.” 

Omaha's citizenry in recent months 
has responded to some new leader- 
ship in the schools. An appointed tax 
appraisal board has increased valua- 
tions some $60,000,000. The school 
budget has been augmented to the ex- 
tent of $2,000,000, or approximately 
a 40 per cent increase. The effect of 
increased support on the schools has 
been heartening — approximately half 
of the obsolescent books have been 
replaced; 10 per cent of the buildings 
have been rehabilitated. 

“The educational deficit of 20 years’ 
standing is definitely on the road to- 
ward elimination,’ says Harry A. 
Burke, Omaha's superintendent for the 
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ENROLLMENT IN NEBRASKA'S ONE-ROOM SCHOOLS: 
Most of Nebraska's rural schools have five to !12 pupils. This 
chart shows the number of pupils enrolled in one-room schools 
in the school year 1946-47. Note that 503 schools serve only 
from one to four pupils. At a high per capita cost, children in 
these rural Nebraska districts are receiving a meager education. 
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last two years, “but all gains to date 
are only temporary in that the present 
millages, which were increased under 
terrific pressure by the state legisla- 
ture a year ago, are valid only until 
1952. Taxes in the city are high, and 
many of the refinements of a modern 
program of education must wait for a 
broadened tax base in the form of 
state support. 

“Despite improvement in the ‘bread 
and butter’ items of education, Omaha 
still has no junior high schools, nor 
has it many of the essentials of a mod- 
ern program, such as adequate physical 
education, guidance facilities, special 
education, or even adequate music or 
art in the elementary schools. The 
staff is still undermanned; the remedy 
depends upon added funds. It is 
significant to note that Omaha's schools 
are supported on a level much lower 
than that for other cities of a com- 
parable class.” 


FOES HIGHLY ORGANIZED 


The influence of taxpayer groups 
upon public support for schools, as 
exemplified in Omaha, permeated the 
state for many years through the activ- 
ity of the Nebraska Federation of 
County Taxpayer Leagues.” 

In resolutions repeatedly reaffirmed, 
the official attitude of the federation 
toward state aid for schools is ex- 
pressed as follows: 

“The federal and state governments, 
by dollar matching in our schools, 
would exercise a dominating influence 
contrary to the ideals of our republic. 
All schools in our state can, under our 
present laws, levy ample funds for 
their educational needs. Therefore, 
we are unalterably opposed to any 
further expansion of federal aid to 
schools or state aid to schools.”* 

Another resolution expresses opposi- 
tion “to any new form of taxation in 
Nebraska” on the assumption that the 
property tax is sufficient. 

In the struggle against tradition and 
vested interests, what hope is there for 
the future of public education in 
Nebraska? Wherein is the solution? 
And what is the new leadership? Next 
month’s article will narrate how Ne- 
braska has turned the corner and is 
looking ahead, although the battle of 
equalization and reorganization is still 
to be won. 





* Now reorganized and operating as the 
Nebraska Tax Research Institute, with vir- 
tually the same personnel. Publishes the 
Nebraska Tax Researcher. 

*The Nebraska Taxpayer, December 
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1947, p. 3. 
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Sixty per cent of the families 
school ir 
any one year. They support th. 
schools for altruistic motives. 
Serve the adults, and they will 
give the schools adequate support. 


have no children in 


E cannot expect wholehearted 

support of the schools by the 
public so long as they serve directly 
only a minority of the public and the 
public’ has little to say directly about 
their management. 

Long ago it should have become 
exiomatic that a public school should 
serve the educational needs of the en- 
tire public. Its clientele should be all 
who want education, need it, and can 
profit from it. Instead, the public 
schools have practiced many forms of 
discrimination. Historically, there has 
been discrimination because of sex, 
race, color or economic and _ social 
status. 

Happily, these types of discrimina- 
tion are waning. There still is general 
discrimination adults, the 
worst of all discriminations because it 
excludes so many more than are in- 
cluded. Our larger cities have taken 
important steps toward serving adults 


against 


and 21 states provide state aid, usually 
much too limited, for adult education, 
but in many states public school funds 
cannot yet be used for the education 
of persons more than 21 years of age. 
A school system which serves only 
children can hope to benefit directly 
no more than 40 per cent* of the 
families of its community in any one 
year, leaving 60 per cent or more of 
them to support the school for altru- 
istic motives, which are far less strong 
than the motives that arise from per- 
sonal benefits received or expected. 

American public schools arose out 
of community demands. Public schools 
have developed in the United States 
as they have not developed elsewhere, 
primarily because they have been peo- 
ple’s schools, closer to the people than 
schools in other nations and serving 
their needs better. 

In the past generation or two, how- 
ever, new factors have entered the 


*The U.S. Department of Commerce 
has reported that, in April 1947, 54.3 per 
cent of the households in the United 
States contained no children under 18 
years of age. Many under 18 years of age 
in other households are not in school. 
About a tenth of the school children are 
in private schools. 
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Let's make them PUBLIC schools 


H. M. HAMLIN 


Professor of Agricultural Education 
University of Illinois 


situation that have tended to alienate 
the schools from the people of their 
communities. College entrance re- 
quirements have had their effect. 
Strong state departments of education 
have arisen with increasing controls 
over the local schools. School admin- 
istrators have been employed with 
authority often paralleling the author- 
ity of the head of a big business or 
factory, and responsibility for the 
schools has largely been delegated to 
these administrators. Professionally 
trained teachers have been added, who 
assume that they know their business, 


should have academic freedom, and’ 


should be subject to no controls ex- 
cept the minimum administrative reg- 
ulations a school must have. 

We cannot expect people generally 
to retain high interest in or loyalty 
to an institution that does not serve 
them directly and over which they 
have largely lost direct control. Our 
people want good education and they 
will pay for the kind of education 
they want for themselves, their fam- 
ilies, and their close associates. The 
percentages of the incomes of com- 
munities which go for public educa- 


tion vary widely; there is no basis for 
assuming that the American people 
will contribute only 2 per cent of their 
income, or some other fixed percentage 
of it, to education. As in other areas, 
the public will pay for what it wants 
and values. Many of the things the 
American people want most can only 
be had through public education. 

For a generation a new conception 
of the public school has been evolv- 
ing. The new school is called a “com- 
munity school.” Ideas as to the na- 
ture of a “community school” differ 
widely; many of the attempts to 
make public schools into “community 
schools” have suffered from the limi- 
tations of the conceptions of such a 
school in the minds of their pro- 
ponents. Drawing upon many efforts 
to describe a “community school” and 
many other efforts to make schools 
into “community schools,” the follow- 
ing Minimum requirements are pro- 
posed, 

The primary purpose of the school 
is to cause the people of a community 
increasingly to identify their own in- 
terests with those of the other people 
of the community, and the interests 
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of the community with those of the 
state, the nation, and the world. 

The school serves an area which is 
a “natural community” or which may 
develop many of the characteristics of 
a true community. 

All of the education which the peo- 
ple of the community need and which 
the public school of the community 
could supply is furnished by the com- 
munity school; regional and state pub- 
lic institutions are supplementary to 
the local public schools. 

There is the closest feasible ap- 
proach to local autonomy in the man- 
agement of the school. 

The whole community is served im- 
partially and without discriminations 
based upon age, sex, race or any other 
considerations. 

Democracy is practiced in the man- 
agement of the school, that is, those 
who are affected by school policies 
share in making them, directly or 
through their representatives. Those 
who share include students, teachers, 
the school administration, parents, the 
local public, and representatives of 
the county and the state. Policies are 
made by those closest to their effects, 
i.e. boards of education and admin- 
istrators delegate the making of many 
policies to students, teachers and par- 
ents, subject to the general policies of 
the school system. 

The program of the school is based 
upon the needs of the community, 
including the need of the community 
to become better adjusted to the state, 
the nation, and the world. 


RESOURCES FULLY USED 

Education in the school and educa- 
tion in the community are interwoven. 
There is recognition that most edu- 
cation is obtained out of school and 
that most laymen are also teachers. 
Schoolteachers and lay teachers re- 
gard themselves as fellow teachers and 
cooperate accordingly. 

The education provided by the 
school is functional in the life of the 
community. There is an attempt to 
teach only what can be used, and used 
rather immediately, in the local com- 
munity. 

The resources of the community are 
fully used in the educational process. 
These include physical resources, the 
people, and the experience of the com- 
munity. 

There is continuous study of the 
community and its needs, carried on 
primarily by the community itself, 
with the school sharing and using the 
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findings to adjust the school program 
to the community situation. 

The school educates for democratic 
community planning, educates the 
public about proposed community 
plans, and assists as it may appropri- 
ately in getting these plans into use. 

The school cooperates with commu- 
nity action agencies (individuals, 
groups, governmental agencies) but 
retains its independence of them. 

Such a school obviously would be 
quite different from most of the 
schools with which we are familiar. 
We should not approach the reorgani- 
zation of our public schools with a 
conception of them that is less ade- 
quate. We are more likely to get this 
type of school from the American 
people than to keep from deteriora- 
tion the limited and inadequate pub- 
lic schools we now have. 


SOME STEPS TO TAKE 


What are the steps we must take 
to provide real public schools? 

Districts of adequate size must be pro- 
vided. The great difficulty in the rural 
areas is not that we lack adequate 
districts but that we have not learned 
what can be done with our enlarged 
districts. Too commonly the schools 
in reorganized districts are basically 
the same kind of schools that were 
formerly provided. In other cases, 
district reorganization has acted, along 
with the causes already enumerated, 
to remove the schools and their con- 
trol still farther from the people they 
are supposed to serve. 

New methods of financing educa- 
tion must be introduced. Many dis- 
tricts of adequate size cannot raise the 
funds needed for modern education by 
taxes upon local property, the only 
means they have. The case for state 
and federal aid to public education 
is Clear. 

State and federal funds for educa- 
tion have been increasing for a long 
time, and we can expect that they 
will continue to increase. In some 
states from 80 to 100 per cent of the 
costs of operating public schools are 
paid from state and federal funds. 
The federal government has been aid- 
ing public education since 1783, when 
it set aside certain sections in the 
Northwest Territory for school pur- 
poses. It now assists public education 
through 30 or more separate funds, 
spending billions of dollars annually 
for it, the largest portion of which 
goes for the education of veterans. 
Nothing is more naive than the com- 


mon assumption that providing fed- 
eral aid for education would be a new 
departure. Nor is it new to provide 
federal aid to community schools; vo- 
cational education in the public 
schools has been federally aided since 
1917. 

It is to be expected, of course, that 
some federal and state controls will 
accompany federal and state aid. Leg- 
islative bodies are not going to buy 
a “pig in a poke.” The real ques- 
tion is whether such aid, received on 
the terms upon which it is available, 
will benefit the schools more than it 
will harm them. General educators, 
fearful of the consequences, have un- 
til recently been unwilling to accept 
federal aid under the conditions avail- 
able. Vocational educators have been 
willing to accept the conditions Con- 
gress has provided and for 30 years 
have had increasing amounts of fed- 
eral money with which to develop 
their programs. The lesson from their 
experience with federal aid admin- 
istered through the local schools is 
that it is possible for communities, 
state and the national government 
to participate in a cooperative pro- 
gram reasonably satisfactory to all 
concerned. 


REFORMS COME FROM LAYMEN 


Regardless of adequate districts and 
finance, a school may fail as a “com- 
munity school” serving the entire 
public unless its administration and 
its teachers have the community- 
school idea. Administrators and teach- 
ers must want to serve the public and 
know what it means to serve the pub- 
lic. There are not nearly enough 
people of this type to go around; 
hence, the development of community 
schools must be gradual. Teacher 
training institutions must be retooled 
to send out the personnel needed. 
However, laymen can do much more 
than can the teacher training insti- 
tutions to make their administrators 
and teachers community minded. Since 
laymen ultimately control the schools, 
the responsibility for school reform 
is ultimately theirs. Nearly all basic 
school reforms have come from lay- 
men. This one, above all, must be 
largely laymen inspired. 


NEXT MONTH the author will 
describe advisory councils and ed- 
ucational opportunities for adults 
as to two effective ways of trans- 
forming our tax supported schools 
into public schools. 
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To read? Yes—but 
to hear oneself — 


that’s to improve! 


MPROVEMENT"” is the oper- 

ating charter of all school ad- 
ministrative officers at the present 
time. Predominant in the factors for 
improvement is the in-service training 
program for teachers and thereby in- 
creased efficiency in learning and more 
completely balanced development in 
children. 

As is the case in industry, a truly 
effective program of teacher improve- 
ment can be realized only if the teach- 
ers themselves take over the responsi- 
bility for such improvement. Most 
teachers desire to improve; they are 
eager to analyze their own teaching 
practices and to take steps toward 
higher competence in terms of their 
self diagnosis. 

Similarly, children will learn more 
effectively if they, too, may be self- 
diagnosticians and “see” and “hear” 
how their learning habits can be im- 
proved. All of us know that tone of 
voice, pitch of voice, clarity, pro- 
nunciation and enunciation are major 
factors in teaching and learning. The 
tape recorder offers unlimited oppor- 
tunity for teacher and learner improve- 
ment. The following discussion pre- 
sents a few familiar teacher-learner 
situations in which the tape recorder 
can be used exceedingly effectively. 

The value of demonstration and ob- 
servation in the process of beconting 
more expert in teaching has long been 
recognized. How many times super- 
intendents and principals, after having 
heard a particularly inspiring or help- 
ful talk at a convention, have said, 
“How I wish the staff at home could 
have heard that speech.” 


MODERNIZES TEACHERS MEETINGS 


The tape recorder makes possible 
the offering of a wide variety of lec- 
tures and speeches to the teaching 
staff as a whole, or to groups within 
the staff, such as all elementary school 
teachers, all high school teachers, the 
primary teachers, or other similar spe- 
cial audiences. Programs of the Town 
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Meetings of the Air, various radio 
panels and forums, and many other 
presentations of economic and social 
problems may well be recorded and 
used at teachers meetings as the kick- 
off for group discussion and analysis 
of contemporary problems. 

Improves Pupils’ and Teachers 
Speech. How many times teachers 
have said, “Johnny, if you could only 
hear yourself you just wouldn't talk 
like that.” Also, how many times in 
such situations has Johnny had no 
notion of what the teacher meant? 
How many times have children franti- 
cally waved their hands and asked 
teacher to repeat explanations or direc- 
tions? How many times have pupils 
wanted to tell the teacher that she 


was not talking loud enough or was 
slurring her words? 

_No longer do either children or 
teachers have to take the other's word 
for it that classroom speech is not 
what it should be. The distastefulness 


. of “ah’s,” “oh’s,” and “well’s” as well 


as other stammerings in classroom 
speech can be heard and eradicated as 
both children and teacher listen to 
what they have said. 

The tape recorder is particularly 
useful in elementary reading classes. 
Children will be motivated toward 
better reading habits by being able to 
hear themselves read. Pronounciation, 
enunciation and rate of reading may 
be markedly improved by having chil- 
dren listen to themselves and others. 
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The tape recorder has proved help- 
ful in encouraging shy children to talk 
more in school. Virtually all of us are 
curious to hear how our own voice 
sounds. 

The shy child can more easily be 
encouraged to participate in a recorded 
program and thus unconsciously de- 
velop a habit of talking more. On the 
other hand, the youngster who talks 
too much can hear how much he 
steals the show and thereby under- 
stand how he should give others a 
chance to talk. Bashful and weak- 
voiced children can be shown that it 
is necessary to project their voices if 
they are to be heard and understood. 
This process of hearing themselves as 
others hear them does much to pre- 
vent children from getting the feel- 
ing that the teacher is picking on 
them. 

Poetry in the lower grades presents 
a challenging means for utilizing the 
tape recorder. In no other type of 
reading do inflection, rate and vari- 
ety of pitch in speaking carry more 
importance to meaning. Monotonous 
delivery and uninteresting and, in- 
deed, erroneous phrasing become im- 
mediately apparent to the reader when 
he hears himself read. 

Recorder and Foreign Languages. 
The recorder presents unlimited pos- 
sibilities in the learning of foreign 
languages. Children can talk to the 
recorder, listen to themselves, and 
greatly accelerate their learning of the 
oral aspects of any foreign language. 
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Choral read- 
ing can be helped tremendously by 


Recorder and Music. 


the recorder. Similarly, with the 
chorus, orchestra or band. It is difh- 
cult, particularly for the uninitiated, 
to detect mistakes in pitch, rate and 
tone. The child musician taking part 
in the performance of a selection is 
likely not to appreciate the effect he 
is making on the ensemble- because 
of high concentration on his own in- 
dividual instrument or part. 


FOR IMPROVED ASSEMBLIES 

Balance and harmony among wood- 
winds, the strings and other sec- 
tions of an orchestra can be best 
evaluated if one is apart from, rather 
than a part of, the performance. As 
a musician who has participated in 
the rendition of a selection listens to 
a recording of the selection which he 
has helped render, he hears it as the 
members of the audience heard it and 
consequently recognizes ways of im- 
proving his performance. School pro- 
grams in the form of plays, speeches, 
debates, special reports, declamations 
and oratorical contests lend them- 
selves to recording either for future 
reproduction or for immediate analysis, 
and hence become a basis for im- 
proved school auditorium activities. 

Recorder and Pupil Records. It 
seems entirely probable that individ- 
ual pupil records in the future will 
include recordings of the pupil's 
speech, taken and filed from year to 
year or at appropriate periods of time. 


Inflection, diction, enunciation? 
The key to improvement in these 
areas is self-evaluatoin, and this 
is possible only through hearing 
ourselves via a tape recording. 


Such a practice would furnish a run- 
ning chronicle of the child’s develop- 
ment, growth and maturation as re- 
flected in his voice and speech. It also 
would provide a means of letting par- 
ents hear how, over the years, their 
children have developed their speech 
habits with respect to breadth of vo- 
cabulary, nicety of diction, and gen- 
eral speech effect. 

Recorder and Corridor Behavior. 
Happily enough, it is generally rec- 
ognized that elementary and second- 
ary school pupils should pass through 
school corridors naturally and freely, 
rather than in mute silence, or indeed 
in lock step, as was far too often the 
case many years ago. Similarly, it is 
recognized that cafeterias should re- 
flect natural rather than artificial be- 
havior. On the other hand, excessive 
noise, particularly because of raucous 
and boisterous speech in both corri- 
dors and cafeterias, is distasteful and 
unpleasant. 

Reduction of noise, particularly un- 
necessarily loud talking, is an excel- 
lent problem for attack in a school by 
a student council. How interesting it 
would be for a student council to 
make a recording of the noise in the 
hallway or cafeteria of a school with- 
out the other students knowing such 
a recording was being made, have the 
recording played in an assembly pe- 
riod with the entire student body lis- 
tening, and then have the students 
decide how excessive noise in the cor- 
ridors and cafeteria might be re- 


duced! 


UNLIMITED POSSIBILITIES 

It should be realized that the tape 
used in the tape recorder lends itself 
to unlimited use. It may be cut into 
lengths, portions deleted, or odd ends 
easily taped together with Scotch tape. 
The recorder in the hands of the 
imaginative professional educator wiil 
furnish countless ways of improving 
the work of everyone in the school. 
For better administration, better teach- 
ing, and, hence, better learning, the 
tape recorder is indeed “aid extraor- 
dinary” to education. 

NeExT MONTH: Achieving “Pres- 
ence” Through the Tape Recorder. 
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TEACHERS’ 


ANY a young man says sturdily, 

“I don’t want my wife to work. 

If I can’t support her, 1 won't get 
married.” He thinks that that is good 
Americanism. Nothing is farther from 
the truth. Actually it is a selfish, ego- 
tistic and un-American statement. It 
should cause patriotic pioneer mothers 
to cringe and shudder in their graves. 

Certainly, even as late as the first 
decade and a half of this century, 
wives contributed largely to the fam- 
ily income. They made clothes, kept a 
large house, raised hundreds of chick- 
ens, tended big gardens, canned lit- 
erally thousands of quarts of foods 
and provided many children, whose 
labor also was an economic asset. 

Wives did all this without benefit 
of labor saving devices or electricity. 
They used wood, coal and corncobs 
to stoke the canning fires, too. They 
didn’t claim much credit for helping 
to support the family. They let the 
men do the crowing, but the women’s 
work was valuable in terms of dollars 
and cents. 

The tradition of our country is for 
wives to help support the family. It 
is not for them to be “kept women.” 
In the last 25 years or so, with the 
coming of toy sized houses and apart- 
ments, small families and labor sav- 





In a modern apartment with labor 
saving tools and a small family, 
the wife may not earn her keep. 


ing household tools, wives have been 
cut off from real contact with the hard 


and good work of making a living. 
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Consequently, in some cases young 
married women continue in their jobs, 
and that usually is good not only be- 
cause of the money they add to the 
family budget but also for their self- 
respect and personalities. 

In too many cases, however, the 
young husband wins the argument— 
his wife actually does not work. Then 
often comes trouble. A naturally fine 
and lovely personality becomes a dis- 
contented shrew, a gossip, a busybody 
frantically boondoggling at made work 
in society. If she is a mother, she may 
be a “mom” and make dependent 
“mamma's boys and girls” of her chil- 
dren. 

It is good for young, healthy, bright 
and capable young women to main- 
tain contact with the working world. 
They have the brains and skills to 
produce good work after marriage just 
as well as before. If they do work 
society gains because production is 
increased, and the family gains be- 
Cause its income is increased. 


PART-TIME WORK THE ANSWER 


It must be admitted that there now 
are some problems not present in 
former years. Among the most seri- 
ous is the fact that modern economy 
takes workers away from the home. 
That was not true in earlier times 
when both husband and wife stayed 
home to work, nor was it true in some- 
what later times when only the hus- 
band left the home to work and the 
wife stayed home to tend the garden, 
to care for the children, and to can. 
If both parents work away from home, 
the problem of caring for the chil- 
dren does become complicated. It can 
be solved, however. Probably part- 
time work for the wife is the best 
answer. 

It is true, too, that technical ad- 
vances in industry in normal times 
have tremendously reduced the number 
of hours men work. Formerly a man’s 


WIVES SHOULD WORK 


working day was so long that it was 
a rare privilege for him to see his 
children in daylight. The current 40 
hour week for most breadwinners gives 
them much time for purposes other 
than earning a living. It is not too 
much to expect that a part of that 
time will be devoted to home making. 





She may develop into a gossip, 
a shrew, a "mom," or a_ boon- 
doggler at made work in society. 


Certainly most children would profit 
from much larger doses of their father; 
and, if mother works even part time, 
she should expect dad to help around 
the house a bit. 

Education is affected by this prob- 
lem in at least two ways: (1) in re- 
spect to teacher supply, especially the 
supply of men teachers, and (2) in 
regard to the effect on children in 
school. 

Obviously, children need some men, 
real he-men, as teachers, but too many 
men shy away because salaries, while 
providing a fairly good standard of 
living for a single person, are not 
large enough for a family. For instance, 
a teacher father finds it difficult to give 
his children a college education, and 
that is definitely bad because psy- 
chological experiments indicate that 
most teachers’ children are mentally 
equipped to go to college. 

To attract meeded men, “man 
clauses” in salary schedules are fre- 
quently allowed. These have some so- 
cial justification but scarcely fit the 
American idea of paying for a job 
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what it’s worth, regardless of who holds 
it. The policy so infuriates women 
members that morale in school systems 
frequently is broken by inter-sex war 
fare. It made the women in Illinois 
so angry that they persuaded the state 
legislature to pass a law making the 
practice illegal. 

One partial solution is a dependency 
allowance for both men and women. 
It does not offend women since they 
are as eligible as men. Such a policy 
is as American, too, as the income tax 
dependency deduction and the good 
old practice, when industry was less 
complicated and more personal, of 
“hitting the boss for a raise” when the 
wife was expecting. 

Neither “man clauses” nor depend- 
ency allowances go far enough, how- 
ever, because they offer too little 
money to do more than merely make 
a gesture toward the solution of the 
problem. The only way for teachers 
to pay the bills for their families is to 
let their wives work. If we do, the 
taxpayer won't have to pay for “man 
clauses,” and the women teachers won't 
be made furious over them. 

Further, many men have married 
good elementary teachers, and the 
schools need them back. In too many 
cases board of education rules pre- 
vent their return to the classroom. To 
the everlasting credit of our women 
teachers, they have vigorously pre- 
tested that unwise rule. In Illinois, 
the education association is proposing 
that such a regulation be made un- 
lawful. 

If mothers work will there be more 
“door key” youngsters? Will those 
mothers feel that the schools can fully 
substitute for them? If so, the con- 
sequences for the children and their 
education will be bad, and it will be 
just as bad whether the mothers are 
teachers or factory workers. 

It does not necessarily follow, how- 
ever, that merely because a mother 
works she will perforce ignore her 
children. Pioneer mothers worked and 
contributed to the budget of the home, 
but if the children were loved they 
were not hurt. 

Further, the fact that the youngsters 
had to do some things for themselves 
actually made them stronger individ- 
uals. Actually, I think evidehce could 
be offered that mothers with very lit- 
tle to do but to look after one or 
two offspring are inclined to pamper 
them. They make their children into 
“mamma's boys” and themselves into 
“moms.” The army is acquainted with 
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thousands of soldiers who failed be- 
cause they were overprotected and 
overserved in youth and were made 
sissies and neurotics. 

No, for a well balanced woman 
work outside the home to help sup- 
port it probably would be good all 
around—good for the budget, good for 
the soul of the wife, and good for 
the children who might have to be a 
little self-reliant. Of course, a full- 
time job, such as the husband has, 
probably would be too much if ac- 
companied by motherhood. 

Then, as stated earlier, the fact that 
the work would be away from home 
raises a problem. A working mother 
probably should have part-time help 
(which a professional woman and 
mother could afford to hire and a 
nonprofessional woman and mother to 
sell—also on a part-time basis) or 
hold a part-time job. Industry doesn’t 





really like to arrange for such, but it 
could. 

Certainly it would be administra 
tively feasible for schools to do so. 
Is there, for instance, any reason why 
one teacher could not instruct a sec- 
ond grade in the morning and an- 
other teacher in the afternoon? If 
both are good and work well with each 
other, the education of the children 
may be richer for having two imag- 
inations work on the job. Certainly 
children are not hurt, they are helped 
by having two personalities look after 
them at home—father and mother. 

Let the teachers’ wives work. To 
do so would: (1) help recruit good 
men to the teaching profession, and 
(2) if the practice were general, help 
make children grow stronger by re- 
quiring them to be more self-reliant 
and not to be so dependent upon 24 
hour mother-servants. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING .. 


HE doctor who hasn't used a new 

drug or a new technic in 15 years 
is somebody to shun like—or during— 
the plague. The M.D. knows well 
that he isn't set for life when he 
is graduated from medical school, gets 
a license, and hungrily opens an office 
practice. 

A few teachers think that, follow- 
ing graduation, they can remain de- 
tached from colleges, community, sum- 
mer jobs, travel and _ professional 
groups and still carry on the practice 
of teaching satisfactorily. Those who 
rest on the meager laurels of a cer- 
tificate expose the whole profession 
to charges of negligence. Teachers 
cannot afford to allow their practices 
to lag behind currently accepted theo- 
ries of education. Any professional 
worker must realize that his training 
and education never end. 

Most teachers have long recognized 
the inadequacy of prevalent patterns 
for continued training after leaving 
the teacher training institutions. Any 
workable in-service program must be 
adapted to local needs and must chal- 
lenge the varied interests and abilities 


of the personnel. People learn best 
when doing the thing of greatest in- 
terest to them. 

Yet it must be recognized that be- 
cause of his peculiar relations to the 
students and community, the teacher 
cannot afford narrowly to specialize. 
In order to educate others he must 
have a broad background himself. 
Hence, in the in-service training pro- 
gram covering the teaching staff of 
Kern County Union High School Dis- 
trict* many choices for further edu- 
cation are possible. 

One of the major points of con- 
troversy in the past has been: How 
much should be expected of the teacher 
after he has been employed? For the 
majority of teachers this poses no 
problem as their very professionalism 
causes them to advance with their 
times. But for others hurdles are re- 


*K.C.U.H.S. District includes: Bakers- 
field College, Arvin High School, Bakers- 
field High School, Burroughs High School, 
East Bakersfield High School, Kernville 
High School, McFarland High School, and 
Shafter High School. Certificated personnel 
numbering 360 was employed by the dis- 
trict in 1948-49. 
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quired. A teacher tresh trom the 
training institution is imbued with the 
latest theory and needs practical ex- 
perience. Those who have been on 
the job for a given period need re- 
acquaintance with the latest findings 
of our research workers. 

The amount of work required of 
all, then, should be similar throughout 
their service. The actual units assigned 
should be based on the type of plan 
adopted and also should be similar to 
requirements through the various 
school districts. No hardship should 
be imposed on individuals, but the 
group as a whole should maintain a 
high level of professional accomplish- 
ment. 

The problems of evaluating types 
of work are thorny. It is assumed 
that professional people will be fair 
in the appraisal of their own activities. 
Values assigned should be standard- 


Our local committee, appointed by 
T. L. McCuen, the district superintend- 
ent, spent a year of intensive research, 
work and discussion before presenting 
the comprehensive plan that was 
adopted in June 1948 by our board of 
trustees. 

The purposes of the program are: 
(1) to recognize individual interests 
and needs for professional growth; 
(2) to recognize individual contribu- 
tions to community life; (3) to recog- 
nize professional growth of the in- 
dividual on a broader basis than that 
gained from college training; (4) to 
recognize the fact that the individual 
must grow continuously if his teaching 
job is to be done adequately. 

To administer the plan, a committee 
assists the superintendent. Detailed in- 
structions for presenting and evaluat- 
ing their applications for credit are 
furnished the teachers on the staff. 


Kern County is broad, adaptable, successful 


GRANT W. JENSEN 


Principal, McFarland High School 
Kern County Union High School District 
McFarland, Calif. 


ized as nearly as possible in order to 
give a fair basis of judgment for all. 
Again these must be in terms of the 
broadness of the program adopted, re- 
lated to practices employed in other 
districts and related to college work, 
which still remains a major source of 
credit. In our case when credit has not 
yet been standardized in the written 
plan, applications are processed by an 
appointed committee. Teachers are 
invited to attend the meetings. 


RECORDS EASILY KEPT 


The mechanics of keeping records 
and reporting results should be as 
simple and time saving as possible. 
Many of these points can be revised 
only in view of the experiences with 
plans as they are observed in operation. 
In drawing up our plan, experiences of 
other districts were examined, opin- 
ions of various members were Consid- 
ered, and the unique requirements of 
our own district were reviewed. A 
system using the visible card index 
file was easily developed for our use, 
and this requires only a minimum of 
effort to maintain. 
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One requirement of all certificated 
personnel in our district is the com- 
pletion of 8 units of professional 
work within each successive five-year 
period of employment. Under our 
new in-service training plan two of 
these units must be college work to 
be completed on campus or in an ap- 
proved extension or graduate center 
course or in a local summer session 
sponsored by a recognized college or 
university. 

A maximum of 3 units in a 
five-year period may be earned in each 
of the following categories: com- 
munity service, work experience, travel, 
professional activities, forums and lec- 
tures. 

Group I covers credit for community 
services. Activities are divided into 
four general types and credit is allowed 
according to the responsibility carried. 
Forty-seven civic and service organ- 
izations in which service is recognized 
are listed. 

Group II deals with work expert- 
ence. A teacher must hold a job dur- 
ing the summer for a minimum period 
of three weeks. Credit is granted at 


the rate of 1 unit for each three weeks 
of experience when the job is speci- 
fically related to the teaching fields of 
the candidate, and at the rate of 14 
unit for each three weeks when the 
job is not related. 

Group III covers credit for travel. 
Sample itineraries are given with 
weighted credit. For example, travel 
to Europe, Asia or South America is 
valued at 3 units; a trip,across the 
United States would be valued at 2 
units. 

Group IV covers professional activ- 
ities and is divided into six sections: 
(1) holding offices and active mem- 
berships in professional organizations; 
(2) work on district or local school 
educational committees; (3) teaching 
service under a special program, such 
as the development of new, excep- 
tional or effective teaching technics, 
the development of a usable testing 
program or the writing of a textbook 
for publication; (4) participation in 
workshops; (5) professional reading 
either in the field of education or in 
the person’s teaching field; (6) pri- 
vate study in special fields, such as 
music, dancing or dramatics. 

Group V credit is allotted on the 
basis of attendance at cultural and edu- 
cational meetings—forums, organized 
discussion groups, musical events, or 
lectures. One unit is granted for a 
group of 12 or 4 unit for a group 
of six events attended. 

Group VI recognizes the units 
earned through regular university 
study. It should be noted that if a 
teacher is employed by a university 
as a visiting instructor, then credit 
equal to the number of units taught 
by the person to the maximum of 
eight can be granted. 


FIRST YEAR A SUCCESS 


We believe the plan operating in 
the Kern County Union High School 
District is broader in scope and more 
adaptable to the teaching profession 
than are the few others of a similar 
type in operation. 

Our school district's plan, we think, 
marks a definite progressive step to 
encourage teacher participation in 
community and professional life. With 
provisions included to allow changes 
to occur, our plan should remain a 
useful, working and practical instru- 
ment for the in-service training of 
certificated personnel. During the 
first year of operation the plan worked 
smoothly and received unanimous sup- 
port from the personnel in the district. 
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Services Are Distinct and Different 


JOHN H. HERRICK 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 


HE educational consultant and the 

school architect are two experts 
whose assistance is needed on every 
school building project of any mag- 
nitude if the resulting school plant 
is to prove most effective as an aid to 
the achievement of the desired instruc- 
tional goals. Each has a valuable and 
distinct service to render in his own 
right; working cooperatively their ef- 
fectiveness is greatly enhanced. 

The job of the educational con- 
sultant is to analyze current practice 
and trends in education with particular 
reference to the community where a 
new school building is to be erected, 
and on the basis of this analysis to 
prepare for a given building project a 
set of educational specifications for the 
guidance of the architect. 

These educational specifications not 
only will indicate the number and ap- 
proximate size of each type of room 
to be provided but also will describe 
to some extent the nature of the activi- 
ties likely to take place in each. They 
will also call attention to other per- 
tinent factors which will assist the 
architect in designing a_ building 
tailored to fit the educational program. 

The educational consultant must 
have a comprehensive knowledge of 
both current practice and trends in 
education and must be able to see the 
implications of both for school plant 
requirements. He will have to raise 
questions relative to the nature and 
extent of the services to be offered 
by the school; the manner in which 
the school is to be organized, admin- 
istered and operated in providing these 
services, and the nature of learning 
activities or other activities likely to 
occur in the building. 


SHOULD WORK TOGETHER 

The responsibility of the architect, 
as contrasted with that of the educa- 
tional consultant, is primarily to de- 
sign spaces that will economically and 
safely house the specified educational 
program. He plans a structure that 
will best facilitate and least obstruct 
the activities described by the edu- 
cational consultant as likely to occur 
in the building. This requires not 
only a great deal of creative imagina- 
tion but also many technical skills. 
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While the educational consultant 
and the architect each has a special 
service to perform, there are many 
points on which they should work to- 
gether. The architect, especially if he 
is experienced in schoolhouse design, 
will ask many searching questions and 
offer helpful suggestions to the edu- 
cational consultant during and after 
the preparation of the educational 
specifications. The educational con- 
sultant, on the other hand, will be 
able to make like contributions to the 
architectural planning, particularly in 
the early and less technical phases. 

While a free exchange of ideas is 
to be encouraged, both the architect 
and the educational consultant must 
recognize that the other party has su- 
perior knowledge in his own field of 
specialization. The educational con- 
sultant should not practice architec- 
ture, nor should the architect practice 
in the field of education. 

While it is appropriate for the edu- 
cational consultant to make suggestions 
to the architect, care must be exer- 
cised lest these suggestions be too read- 
ily accepted. No architectural prob- 
lem should be considered solved until 
the architect has to a reasonable de- 
gree analyzed all possible solutions and 
arrived at an answer for which he is 
willing to accept full responsibility. 





ARCHITECT .. 


Are they competitors, 


THREE POINTS OF VIEW: 





For the architect to say in respect to an 
architectural problem, “I did what the 
consultant told me to do,” would be 
to admit that he shirked his duty. 


INDEPENDENTLY RESPONSIBLE 


Whatever degree of cooperation be- 
tween the educational consultant and 
the architect may be desired or 
achieved, it is essential that they be 
independently responsible to the board 
of education and that neither one have 
any authority over the other. Both 
should report directly to the board of 
education at the proper time. 

The board should officially adopt the 
educational specifications prepared by 
the educational consultant and trans- 
mit them to the architect as the board’s 
own requirements; in like manner it 
should officially approve the plans pre- 
pared by the architect. It would be 
well, however, to have both the archi- 
tect and the educational consultant 
present to advise the board whenever 
any major aspect of the building plans 
is to be considered. In other words, 
the board should use these two ex- 
perts as a team rather than as inde- 
pendent specialists. 


It's a Question of Qualifications 


LAWRENCE B. PERKINS 


Perkins and Will, Architects 
Chicago 


HERE are educational consultants 

who are competent to plan a 
building, and there are architects who 
are competent to evaluate and inter- 
pret (at least enough to put into a 
form) an educational program. There 
are some of each who can do neither. 
The qualifications are those of a man 
rather than those of a position or a 
new profession. 

The educational consultant has 
found his right place when he is able 
to take a program for education and 
put it in terms of tangibles, such as: 


There will be so many children doing 
thus and so. The teacher will be in 
such and such relation in various fields 
of physical, technical or academic ed- 
ucation. A specific activity requires so 
much space. 

The real educational consultant is 
one who not only can take those con- 
ditions and see what is being done and 
what is traditionally accepted, but will 
then go further and define what 
is not being done. He will establish 
the bases and relationships, the spe- 
cific acts by teacher and children, 
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which will give rise to newer and freer 
forms of schoolhousing. 

The architect wants to know what 
is to be accomplished by the build- 
ing that he is to provide. He wants 
to know that so many groups of such 
and such age require so much space 
for such and such activity. He wants 
to know the sum total of those spaces, 
and the relationships among them. 

If the educational consultant, the 
superintendent, and the board are com- 
petent, they can get that basic infor- 
mation. Then a creative architect can 
put the ideas into form: roof, walls 
and brick. The job of the modern 
architect is the constant restating and 
reexamination of the problem of what 
schools are trying to do for youngsters 
and teachers, and then planning to 
meet these changes. 

The steps in planning are: (1) 
state the problem; (2) translate it 
into activities, tangibles; (3) deter- 
mine the space needed; (4) put walls 
and roof around it. 

A consultant may publish pages 
about the population and birth rate 
in '53 and ‘73, and about three pages 
of “do that — 
most of which hinges on the side of 


this’ and “don't do 


He doesn't translate into 
those four steps of planning. The im- 
portant thing is to stiffen the back- 
bone of the superintendent to do what 
he knows he should have done in the 
first place. Outside consultants can out- 
line recommendations with more can- 
dor than the school administrator can 
afford to use. 


vagueness. 


LONG-TIME PLANNING VAGUE 


We want from the consultant his 
statement of recommendations, of 
pupils and specifications, so we can do 
long-time planning of plant expansion 
and growth. But it should be strictly 
understood that no one is wise enough 
to state limits. The channels for long- 
time planning involve the same think- 
ing that goes into an immediate prob- 
lem. Planning must be fluid. A stack 
of detailed drawings now probably 
would be valueless three years hence. 
In planning a specific structure, sim- 
ply set it up so that alterations can be 
made easily and so that additions can 
be visualized, at least in general 
direction. 

The consultant states the problem, 
and the architect solves it in terms of 
brick and mortar. 


The Consultant Is a Coordinator 


THOMAS J. HIGGINS 


Director, Building Survey 
Chicago Public Schools 


WISH we were all honest with one 

another. If the school superin- 
tendent would admit to himself, to 
his board, and to his architect that he 
doesn’t know everything there is to 
know about schoolhouse planning; and 
if the architect would admit to the 
board of education and to the super- 
intendent that he doesn’t know every- 
thing about education, then they could 
lay everything on the table and say, 
“We want to work together.” 
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But it doesn’t always happen that 
way. The superintendent is likely to 
impress his board of education with 
the fact that he doesn’t need help and 
to tell the architect that he knows 
what he wants. Often these superin- 
tendents aren't as capable as_ they 
would want their board to believe. 
They get into difficulties in inter- 
preting the plans and are much dis- 
appointed when the building is com- 
pleted. Too often, too, the architect 


ignores the superintendent and works 
directly with the board. Then the su- 
perintendent is in a precarious posi- 
tion. He must please the board and 
his community. Perhaps he is reluctant 
to fight for a principle. And if he has 
a strong, dominant board, the board 
and architect may run away from him. 
For these reasons the consultant is 
needed to provide both knowledge and 
principles. 

There are two kinds of consultants 
for schools. There is the expert who 
is capable of making an analysis of 
needs. He can suggest proposed 
courses of study that might fit the 
needs of the community, never work- 
ing by himself but working with the 
board of education, the superintendent, 
and the community. Then there is an- 
other type of fellow—more like my- 
self perhaps—who is equipped to in- 
terpret that course of study into formal 
plans. 

The superintendent might say: “We 
are going to have a course in office 
practice.” The consultant can inter- 
pret into building needs the space and 
the mechanical facilities the course is 
going to require. He can determine 
facilities if he knows the anticipated 
enrollment for that school. 


THE RELUCTANT ARCHITECT 

Many architects are 
have anyone come into the picture and 
analyze these relationships. How they 
determine them, I don’t know. How 
do they know the size or setup of a 
good laboratory? If the superintendent 
is not familiar with good practices, 
what is he going to tell the architect? 
Is the architect going to call in some- 
one? It seems to me that there is need 


reluctant to 


for someone to coordinate these mat- 
ters. 

Should the architect get an extra fee 
for services as an educational con 
sultant? 

What qualifications has the archi- 
tect to go into that type of work? 
What school administration experience 
has he had? Where did he learn about 
an office practice room or a science 
laboratory? The individual who does 
consultant work should have some 
background both in education and in 
architecture. He should get enough 
training in school architecture so he 
can give specifications to the archi- 
tect. I don’t believe architects are en- 
titled to extra compensation if they're 
just going to give their ordinary serv- 
ice and plans without bringing some- 
body else in. 
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ORGANIZED 


has place in 






Purpose of the school savings program is to encourage children to form 
the habit of saving money. Competition among pupils on the amount 
that is saved is not encouraged because it would be unfair to put pres- 
sure on poor children to buy more savings stamps than they can afford. 


TAMPS!” 
we got 


“I thought 
that at the 


you 


say. 
rid of all 


end of the war.” Not quite. There was 


a schools-at-war program, 1942-45, 
which almost every school adminis- 
trator and teacher in the country knows 
about. 

School children bought bonds and 
stamps in huge quantities to aid the 
financing of the war. Schools spon- 
sored jeeps and planes and hospital 
equipment with their purchases. In 
some localities schools even raised a 
whole local “drive” quota in savings 
bonds. It has been estimated that 
schools accounted directly or indirectly 
for some two billion dollars in bond 
sales during the war, which, you will 
agree, was a fine record. 

But why a school savings program 
in peacetime? At the end of 1945, 
the education section of the Treasury's 
Savings Bonds Division asked a great 
many school people—state and city 
superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers—whether they felt that a peace- 
time program of thrift training, based 
on regular investment in savings 
stamps and bonds, would be a good 
thing for the future of the country. 
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JARVIS M. MORSE 


Education Director 
U.S. Savings Bonds Division 
Treasury Department 


The answer was an overwhelming 
“Yes.” 

Hence school savings has been con- 
tinued by the Treasury, as a service 
to school people, to help them give 
youngsters an understanding of the 
personal and national reasons for sav- 
ing; to help them train the growing 
generations to be thrifty, financially 
secure, and independent. 

The whole savings bonds program, 
of which school savings is a part, 
helps the Treasury in the management 
of the national debt. The large na- 
tional debt will be more nearly stable 
if much of it is owed to a large num- 
ber of individual investors. That is one 
of the chief reasons why the sale of 
savings bonds has been actively pro- 
moted since the close of World 
War II. 

People were tired after the war, 
teachers especially. Many of them 
said, “Well, stamps and bonds are one 
thing we won't have to worry about.” 


For some months after the war, or 
roughly through the spring term of 
the school year 1945-46, Stamp Day 
activities in schools kept up through 
momentum. Stamp sales averaged five 
to six million dollars a month (the 
great majority of savings stamps are 
bought by children of school age, even 
if they do not buy the stamps in 
school ) . 

After that there was a decided 
slump. Sales for the school year 1946- 
47 averaged about two million dollars 
a month and in the next school year 
declined a little farther. 

This last school year the sales sta- 
tistics have started to climb again. 
But sales are not the objective. It is 
not the dollar figure of savings stamps 
sold that counts. School people and 
the Treasury are interested in incul- 
cating the Aabit of thrift. Thrift train- 
ing is what counts, plus the highest 
possible per cent of pupil participa- 
tion in regular saving, even though 
the rate of saving be slow. 

So since the end of the war, the edu- 
cation section of the US. Savings 
Bonds Division has offered schools a 
service, through teaching aids and 
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Clever Pictures 


Pupils are encouraged to manage savings programs with only a mini- 
mum of faculty supervision, to give the children a chance to do work 
that will benefit themselves and the community and to learn while doing it 
and to relieve their teachers of what might be regarded as an extra chore. 


other materials, to help them give 
this training and practice in thrift. 
There is a small headquarters staff in 
Washington consisting of four per- 
sons who help prepare materials and 
advertise their availability to schools. 
Few of these materials are supplied 
directly to schools. 

The major item so distributed is the 
School Savings Journal, published in 
September and January, and sent to a 
mailing list of superintendents, princi- 
pals and teachers, which has been 
built up since 1942. About 900,000 
Journals are distributed through this 
list twice a year. Each Jowrnal contains 
a teaching unit, usually a “how-to-do- 
it” article on Stamp Day, news of 
successful programs, and a complete 
list of free teaching aids and other 
items that may be obtained by any 
school or teacher on request. 

Orders may be placed with the 
Education Section, U.S. Savings Bonds 
Division, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. However, as a matter 
of efficiency as well as of convenience, 
schools are urged to get their thrift 
teaching aids from their own state 
savings bonds office. 
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The tea@hing and other aids vary 
somewhat from year to year. In addi- 
tion to the Journal, there are booklets 
for use in classes in arithmetic, mathe- 
matics and social studies, a handbook 
on budgeting that can be used in many 
courses, particularly home economics 
and business training, and also two or 
three mimeographed plays on thrift 
themes, one or two posters, and, on 
loan from state bond offices, a savings 
bond film. (Two such films are in cur- 
rent use. ) 


HOW DO YOU BEGIN? 

How do you get a school savings 
program going? The first requirement 
is to want to have one. Everybody be- 
lieves in thrift. Nobody contends it 
is NOt wise to save against emergencies 
and to take advantage of unexpected 
opportunities. The value of thrift and 
good money management is self-evi- 
dent. Not only will the saving pro- 
gram help the pupils, it will help the 
Treasury manage the national debt; 
it will help the nation. 

A superintendent or principal or 
some one teacher must be interested 
enough in the project to want to make 


it successful. The mechanics of the 
program can largely be handled by the 
pupils themselves. 

At Dalton, Mass., the principal, who 
also teaches the eighth grade, called 
his class together in a sort of junior 
town meeting and explained the thrift 
program to it. For background ma- 
terial he used the little handbook 
“School Savings in Action” (subse- 
quently to be retitled “How to Man- 
age Your School Savings Program”), 
which gives all the necessary informa- 
tion. The class voted to take up the 
project. Committees were chosen, one 
to advertise the program to the school, 
another to supervise the actual me- 
chanics—the collecting of money for 
stamps and the preparation of order 
forms for use in the various class- 
rooms and of a consolidated form for 
obtaining the whole school stamp 
order from the post office. 

With these details agreed on at 
Dalton, Principal Paul C. Keyes put 
the proposition up to the rest of the 
teachers, asking them to consent to 
have school savings operate through- 
out the school. They agreed. From 
then on the eighth grade managed the 
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savings program with a minimum of 
faculty supervision. 

Pupil management has correlative 
benefits. It not only relieves teachers 
of what might be regarded as an extra 
chore, but also gives the children 
themselves greater interest in the ac- 
tivity. They learn simple bookkeeping, 
take pride in seeing pupil participa- 


tion mount, and derive satisfaction 
from the realization that they are 
doing something worth while for 


themselves, for their classmates, and 


for the community. 


STAMP DAY 

School savings usually works best 
through a weekly Stamp Day, ze. one 
short period each week in which tellers 
for the student sales committee take 
orders in each classroom for stamps 
and bonds. If a revolving fund can 
be set up for purchase of an initial 
supply of stamps, the orders can be 
filled the same day. Otherwise, the 
school order can be placed with the 
nearest post office or rural mail car- 
rier, and the stamps can be returned 
to the individual purchasers the fol- 
lowing day. 

The stamps are pasted in stamp 
albums obtainable at post offices. As 
a measure of economy, the Treasury 
is still using a surplus stock of war- 
time albums, but new peacetime 10 
and 25 cent albums will be available 
for use, probably sometime this fall. 





Some schools prefer a centrally lo- 
cated stamp booth rather than Stamp 
Day in the classroom, but this usually 
is not so productive as the regular 
Stamp Day method. Actually, there 
is no hard-and-fast rule for school 
savings. The training and practice of 
thrift is the main thing; the mechanics 
can be worked out in a variety of ways 


to suit each school. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

A number of questions frequently 
asked about school savings are an- 
swered here briefly: 

Q. Why bother with such small 
means of saving as 10 cent stamps? 

A. It is not the size of the savings 
that counts so much as inculcating the 
habit of regular saving. The boy or 
girl who has to sacrifice to be able to 
save 10 or 25 cents a week may be 
just the one who most needs to ac- 
quire the habit of thrift. 

Q. Don't children lose some of the 
stamps before they have acquired 
enough for a bond? 

A. Some children may lose a stamp 
or two, just as they lose books, pencils 
and money. Losing articles occasion- 
ally is one of the characteristics of the 
human race—children and adults, too. 

Q. Doesn't the school savings pro- 
gram cost the government a lot of 
money ? 

A. No. The cost to the Treasury of 
sponsoring the school savings program 


Clever Pictures 


During a short period on each weekly Stamp Day tellers for the student 
sales committee take orders for stamps and bonds in each classroom. 
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is small. The fiscal 1949 appropriation 
for the entire U.S. Savings Bonds op- 
eration was $4,250,000. The budget 
for the education section for the same 
period was $250,742 for materials and 
salaries, including field and depart- 
mental oftces. 

Q. Doesn't the program take too 
much time away from more important 
subjects? 

A. The program is designed to be 
an integral part of the curriculum. 
Except for the few minutes each week 
on Stamp Day, the thrift training fits 
into standard courses in mathematics, 
civics, social studies and home eco- 
nomics. The educational part of school 
savings is not something extra. It puts 
thrift and money management into 
courses that schools already have and 
makes the courses interesting and 
practical. 

Q. Why don’t parents teach their 
children thrift? It’s their job. 

A. Parents certainly can help, espe- 
cially if they are thrifty themselves. 
Some are not. The object of thrift 
education in schools is to make the 
next generation more financially se- 
cure than the present one is. 

Q. Isn't the Treasury competing 
with savings bank plans for schools? 

A. The Treasury does not interfere 
with savings bank school programs. 
There are good bank plans in some 
cities and areas, and there the two 
plans work well side by side. The 
Treasury's plan encourages thrift, and 
many banks encourage their student 


depositors to purchase government 


bonds. 
Q. Won't an organized savings pro- 
gram put unfair pressure on poor 


students, to make them participate 
whether they can afford to or not? 
A. The Treasury particularly asks 
schools not to encourage competition 
among pupils on the amount of sav- 
ing or to give publicity to individ- 
ual purchases. How much each pupil 
can save is entirely his own business. 
The Treasury is not asking schools 
to do anything that is outside their 
proper sphere of activity. School sav- 
ings is an educational program. Teach- 
ing materials are offered the schools 
as a service beneficial to the country. 
Each schcol makes its own decision as 
to whether it wants or should have 
a savings program and how it should 
be managed. The education section of 
the U.S. Savings Bonds Division in 
Washington and each state savings 
bond office stand ready to help with 
information or any materials desired. 
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SCHOOLHOUBE PLANNING: 


FACILITIES FOR 
FEEDING 








THE ADMINISTRATOR SETS THE PACE 


Teachers, pupils and the community following his leadership and 


enthusiasm for the school meal program 


RGANIZED in the beginning, 

and aided many times since, by 
forces outside the public schools, 
school feeding has become a recog- 
nized part of the public school sys- 
tem. Approximately 6,000,000 of the 
30,000,000 school children received a 
lunch of some type with the assistance 
of a federal subsidy during the year 
1947-48. Probably several additional 
millions ate part or all of lunches 
served at schools that were not re- 
ceiving the subsidy. Lunches were 
served in about one-third of the 
schools in 40 states replying to a 
recent inquiry. 


BEHIND THIS BIG BUSINESS 


This expansion has been caused by 
several factors, such as the widening 
conception of public education as it 
concerns school and community; the 
great discoveries of the sciences of 
nutrition and psychology as they re- 
late to the health of children; the 
conception of health itself as defined 
by the United Nations as a state of 
full physical, mental and emotional 
well-being; the rising standards for 
school buildings and equipment, for 
staff and other personnel, and the un- 
derstanding of the interdependence of 
all producing and consuming groups 
in the small community, the nation, 
and the world as they relate to the 
economics of production and consump- 
tion, the stability of national eco- 
nomics and relationships, and the pos- 
sibilities for peace. 

School lunch business is big busi- 
ness. Last year $75,000,000 was ap- 
propriated for the support of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act of 1946. 
The sum appropriated for the coming 
year is $83,500,000. Of this, approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 will be allocated 
for administration by the Department 
of Agriculture, $17,250,000 for pur- 
chase of food by the Department of 
Agriculture for federal lunch pro- 
grams, and the remainder for direct 


From an address given before the second 
annual School Food Service Association 
Conference. 
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purchase of food by programs in the 
various states. This large, stable 
market is of great advantage to farmers 
and to manufacturers, and thousands 
of school food service operations pro- 
vide hundreds of thousands of secure 
positions for staff and other personnel. 

However, like any other part of 
the school program, school feeding is 
far from perfect and fails to measure 
up to its opportunities. Too small a 
proportion of our school children is 
receiving an adequate noon meal to 
reassure us that the school lunch can 
improve immediately the unsatisfac- 
tory nutritional status of many of them. 
In many schools offering a complete 
lunch and a la carte items, only a 
small proportion of the children selects 
the lunch. 

Not all school administrators are 
enthusiastically leading their commu- 
nities and their staff in support of the 
program and in integrating it with 
other vital school activities. Afraid 
of costs, they fail to appreciate that 
the real costs are in absences resulting 
from illnesses that might have been 
prevented or shortened by good nutri- 
tion; in “repeaters” who might have 
been saved additional years in school if 
good lunches had improved their 
ability to learn through lessening fa- 
tigue, through the contribution of cer- 
tain nutrients, or even as an induce- 
ment for them to come to school; in 
poorly nourished children, ignorant 
of food habits which will protect them 
through life, who will require medi- 
cal care by the community as children 
and later as adults, at costs up to 50 
times as much per day as that of a 
good noon meal. 

Too busy to investigate new tech- 
nics, they fail to utilize one of the 
most exciting teaching devices avail- 
able in their schools and to recognize 
in the lunchroom experiences an op- 
portunity for social training. 


Personnel at supervisory and man- 
agement levels presents another weak 
spot in our program. Training and 
experience of present incumbents at 
the supervisory level vary widely and 
in many instances seem reasonable 
enough, since they include school ad- 
ministration, business education, pub- 
lic health, and, in 22 states, home eco- 
nomics. 

Several persons have humorously 
suggested that considerations other 
than those of knowledge and experi- 
ence influenced their own appoint- 
ments. Some states have no staff 
members whose training or experience 
would indicate their ability to advise 
on the management problems of the 
individual school lunchrooms. In sev- 
eral states, appointments to assistant 
supervisory positions are on the basis 
of civil service examinations; in at 
least one of these, candidates taking 
the examination must have excellent 
training and experience. 

Teachers responsible for manage- 
ment of school lunch service in many 
schools are unprepared for this work. 
The supply of trained food service 
managers is strikingly inadequate. In- 
service training is still too limited be- 
cause of the lack of training staffs. 


FACILITIES ARE POOR 

Too few communities are alert to 
the imperative need for rehabilitation 
of outmoded buildings and for new 
plants to take care of the present 
overcrowded conditions and to pro- 
vide for approximately 34,000,000 
children by 1952. Too limited a num- 
ber of school building divisions in the 
state departments of education and too 
few architects are sufficiently familiar 
with the aims and requirements of 
school food service to spend money 
most effectively for this service. 

Nor is the food picture entirely 
satisfactory. Not all foods purchased 
by the Department of Agriculture or 
local schools have been used most ef- 
fectively; factors of distribution and 
storage and poor coordination have 
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caused the loss of many pounds of val- 
uable foods; the monotony of menus 
has discouraged the young customers. 

Poor preparation and unattractive 
service are not uncommon. There is 
wide discrepancy between menus on 
paper and adequate consumption by 
children. Many lunchrooms are but 
imitations of corner stores where profit 
items of negligible nutritive value at- 
tract part or even all of the money 
that children should be spending on 
school meals. 


PRINCIPAL’S SUPPORT NEEDED 


Education in one area or another 
covers the rest of our problems. One 
manager has said: “If I had the sup- 
port of the principal and all the teach- 
ers in every school, every child in that 
school would eat a full meal, a good 
lunch.” All of us would agree. The ad- 
ministrator sets the pace, the teachers 
follow him, and the pupils follow their 
example and teachings. 

We must first, then, educate the 
educators. We may begin with the 
subject of personnel. There is con- 
siderable lack of understanding of the 
fact that the manager of the lunch- 
room, or the supervisor of the lunch- 
rooms, is a teacher teaching more 
children than is any other teacher in 
the school. It is important that she 
have academic status. To obtain a 
properly trained person as a lunch- 
room manager the following actions 
will be necessary: 

First, to set equivalent but not iden- 
tical qualifications for the school lunch 
manager and the home economics 
teacher. 

Second, to provide flexibility in the 
requirements for home economics 
teachers. They should be permitted to 
have some instruction in lunch man- 
agement as many of them will have 
some responsibility for school feeding. 

Third, to establish training pro- 
grams at all levels to include: 

1. Training of qualified college grad- 
uates for supervisory positions at state 
and county levels. These: programs 
should be under the direction of state 
directors or supervisors assisted by ap- 
propriate faculty members of colleges, 
probably within the state, offering 
necessary preparation. They should in- 
clude field experience of wide variety 
and practice in office procedures. 
These graduate students should be 
compensated from state education 
funds, but at a lower rate than trained 
persons, for the period of training— 
approximately one school year. 
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2. Training of qualified college 
graduates for city supervisory posi- 
tions along lines suggested above. 

3. Training of all home economics 
teachers to some extent in school 
lunch operation. This will involve 
the relaxing of the rigidities in state 
certification in many states. 

4. Training at institute levels of 
managers for small schools and of 
cook-managers for many of these. 

5. Training of service personnel as 
now established in many states. 

6. In-service training of all super- 
visory personnel at workshops and 
through courses of developing and 
changing content. 

7. Teaching of every student in 
teacher training institutions to under- 
stand simple principles of nutrition 
for children and their operation 
through school feeding. 


Education must extend to the com- 
munity if the school meal program 
is to receive adequate understand- 
ing and support. The keystone of de- 
mocracy is the local community. Dic- 
tatorships can never be established in 
any country in which there exists 
strong community responsibility. Our 
communities are spending relatively 
little on their educational programs. 
We shall spend as much for previous 
wars and military expenses during this 
year as we have spent on public edu- 
cation since the founding of the re- 
public. And the responsibilities are 
primarily those of the community, 
particularly as they relate to the es- 
tablishment of facilities and certain 
of the operating expenses for school 
feeding that are equivalent to the 
provisions for any other teaching de- 
partment of the school. 


CLEAN HANDS. ARE COMPULSORY 


in Dennison Township School, White Haven, Pa. 


This handwashing de- 
vice is of simple design 
and is easily constructed. 
The principle of the wa- 
ter mixer is an adaptation 
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but more can easily be 
used by extending the 
length of the tubing sup- 
plying water to 
the openings and 
by using more 
openings. The 
outlets should be 
placed from 15 
to 18 inches apart. 

Principal Ralph 
D. Felton suggests 
that if more than 
six outlets are to 
be used, it would 
be well to increase 
the size of the 
short pipe. By 
merely adjusting 
the check valves 
the temperature 
can be controlled. 
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Installation to conform with 
local Plumbing Codes 
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PLANNING THE LUNCHROOM KITCHEN 


for schools serving complete hot lunches to 150 to 500 or more pupils 


HE factors to be considered in 

the planning of the school lunch- 
room are: (1) number of pupils to be 
served, (2) age of pupils, (3) number 
of lunch periods used in serving 
pupils, (4) type of lunch to be served, 
(5) quantities in which food is to 
be purchased, and (6) extent of use 
by community. 

Each school lunchroom is an indi- 
vidual problem that requires careful 
planning before actual construction 
and placing of the equipment take 
place. No set plan will meet the needs 
of every school. 

It is recommended that no more 
than three lunch periods of not less 
than 30 minutes each be used in serv- 
ing all the pupils in any one school 
building. Thirty minutes has proved 
to be sufficient time to allow pupils to 
go to lockers and toilet rooms before 
eating. The staggered lunch period is 
frequently used to allow the pupils suf- 
ficient time for eating. 

It is desirable to locate the school 
lunchroom on the first floor in order 
to provide accessibility for deliveries. 
A central location is also advisable for 
easy accessibility to student groups. 
Many schools are planning the loca- 
tion of the school lunchroom in the 
area of the auditorium, the gymna- 
sium, and the school shops, as all of 
these units are in great demand for 
community activities. 

The school lunchroom _ kitchen 
should be located adjacent to the din- 
ing room, accessible to outdoor en- 
trances, convenient to storage facili- 
ties and situated so as to enable effi- 
cient operation and service. 

It is recommended that any school 
contemplating a school lunchroom for 
serving 150 complete hot lunches 
should plan a kitchen about one-half 
unit (15 feet by 22 feet) in size. 
With efficient arrangement and plan- 
ning a school lunchroom kitchen of 





Taken from pamphlet “Planning the 
School Lunchroom” by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds, New York 
State Education Department. 
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one unit will be adequate to prepare 
500 complete school lunches. 


FOOD PREPARATION 

In the preparation of a complete 
hot lunch several individual kitchen 
areas are required. Generally, these 
preparation areas are: (1) hot food, 
(2) vegetable, (3) salad and sand- 
wich, and (4) baking and dessert. 
In a small school lunchroom kitchen, 
however, there are usually only two 
separate preparation areas: (1) hot 
food, (2) salad and sandwich, and 
dessert. Each of these preparation 
areas requires special equipment. 

The hot food preparation area 
should be located convenient to the 
counter’s hot unit or steam table. 
Nearness to refrigerated areas also is 
desirable. 

The basic equipment for the hot 
food preparation area consists of a 
range and a cook’s table. These should 
be spaced 3 or 4 feet apart. As the 
number to be served increases, such 


cooking equipment items as a deck 
oven, a steam-jacketed kettle and/or a 
sectional steamer should be included. 
The last two items require a supply of 
steam. Steam may be provided di- 
rectly from the boiler room or by 
steam generating equipment operated 
by gas or electricity. A ventilated hood 
is necessary over ranges and ovens and 
is desirable over all cooking equip- 
ment. 

The cook’s table should be equipped 
with either shelves or a ceiling rack 
for storage of pots and pans above the 
table. Some drawer space for small 
utensils should be provided adjacent 
to the range. It is recommended that 
the cook’s table be equipped with a 
built-in sink approximately 15 by 15 
by 10 inches to provide a convenient 
water supply for his use. In some 
arrangements it will be possible to 
eliminate a built-in sink in the cook’s 
table if some other sink is near. 

Mixers, cutters, slicers and similar 
equipment should be located conveni- 
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ent to the kitchen areas in which they 
are to be used. 

The vegetable preparation area 
should be located, if possible, near 
the point of delivery of supplies and 
convenient to the storage facilities. It 
should have a two-compartment sink 
equipped with the necessary drain- 
boards and surface space for sorting, 
trimming and cutting vegetables. A 
mechanical peeler is desirable in a 
kitchen required to prepare a com- 
plete hot lunch for more than 100. 

In schools in which fewer than 500 
are served a complete hot lunch, it 
is recommended that the pot and pan 
sink (three-compartment) be located 
adjacent to the clean dish table and 
be used for the preparation of vege- 
tables. If the clean dish counter is 
metal and is used as a sorting surface 
in vegetable preparation, a cutting or 
chopping board should be available for 
use on the metal surface during vege- 
table preparation. This cutting board, 
1 or 2 inches thick, should fit inside 
the edges of the clean dish table. 

The salad and sandwich preparation 
area should be near the serving count- 
er, the refrigerator, and, if possible, 
the vegetable sink. In larger kitchens 
there may be a need for a small sink 
and a reach-in refrigerator in this area. 
A wood-top table or other work 
space should be provided. Storage 
space, usually provided in the cup- 
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boards under or over this table, is es- 
sential for the utensils and other equip- 
ment used in this unit. 

The baking and dessert preparation 
area should be near the hot food prep- 
aration area. The amount of oven 
space depends upon the type of menu. 
It is considered good planning to pro- 
vide a deck oven in every school 
lunchroom kitchen serving 200 or 
more complete hot lunches. It is ad- 
visable also to install a deck oven be- 
fore a second range is provided if the 
first range has an all-hot surface. 

A baker’s table or equivalent work 
space should be provided whenever 
the space on the cook’s table is in- 
sufficient for the needs of both cook- 
ing and baking preparation. A mixer 
should be conveniently located for 
baking and cooking purposes. Storage 
space for baking utensils should- be 
provided in the baker’s table. 

The serving counter should be lo- 
cated in the kitchen, not in the din- 
ing room. This arrangement makes it 
possible to close off the kitchen, thus 
permitting the use of the dining room 
for other purposes. 

The type of school lunch and the 
number to be served are factors in- 
fluencing the length of the service 
counter. There is a growing tendency 
to use shorter counters, as with the 
proper food space allocation more 
rapid and efficient service is possi- 


ble. The efficiency of the serving 
counter may be increased by display 
shelves over part of the counter. The 
service area, except in a very small 
kitchen, should include a space for 
trays and silver; a hot unit to keep 
foods at the proper temperature; a 
cold unit for milk, salads and other 
foods requiring cold space; space for 
sandwiches, bread and desserts. No 
school serving 200 or more complete 
hot lunches should be without a hot 
unit in the counter. This unit should 
be equipped with interchangeable in- 
sets to permit insertion of various sizes 
and shapes of pans. 

The top of the serving counter is 
generally 36 inches from the floor. It 
is recommended that this height be 
used for junior-senior high school in- 
stallations; 32 inches is the height 
suggested for elementary schools. The 
bottom of the serving counter is usu- 
ally from 4 to 6 inches from the floor 
in order to allow for cleaning under 
the counter. In some situations it may 
be advisable to purchase a serving 
counter with adjustable legs to permit 
later changes in counter height. 

In schools serving from 200 to 250 
at one sitting, consideration should 
be given to the installation of a dou- 
ble serving counter. Best authority in- 
dicates that from, 10 to 12 persons a 
minute can be served from the stand- 
ard school cafeteria counter. Double 
service generally operates more eco- 
nomically and efficiently when the 
planning calls for the collecting of 
money for food at the same point. 
This means that the two service lines 
meet at a common point at which 
the cashier or the cashiers are located. 

An ice cream cabinet may be in- 
cluded in the serving counter or may 
be located elsewhere, but ice cream 
should be available to those pupils de- 
siring ice cream only without their 
having to go through the entire cafe- 
teria line. Those going by the entire 
serving counter, however, should also 
be able to get ice cream conveniently. 
If the ice cream cabinet becomes a 
part of the serving counter, it is rec- 
ommended that a two or three com- 
partment cabinet be installed, which 
can be refilled frequently. It is im- 
portant that the ice cream cabinet fit 
the counter rather than allowing the 
ice cream cabinet to dictate the size 
of the serving counter. 

A low glass food protector erected 
along the top front of that part of the 
serving counter at which hot food and 
salads are dispensed is a desirable fea- 
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ture. A single deck food protector is 
usually installed across the hot unit 
section of the counter. 

The cold unit is usually located in 
the counter at some point following 
the hot unit. This is contrary to many 
commercial installations but is advis- 
able in the school lunchroom counter 
as it is necessary to encourage pupils 
to eat a hot lunch. One or two dis- 
play shelves over the cold unit ex- 
pedite service. 

Space at the end of the counter in 
most cases can. be provided for the 
cashier. This may be part of the serv- 
ing counter or a space intd which the 
cashier can move with her necessary 
equipment during the serving time. If 
counter space is at a premium, the 
cashier may be located in the dining 
room at the exit from the serving 
counter. Ordinarily, serving can be 
accomplished much more rapidly when 
two cashiers are available. 

The recommended location for the 
menu board is near the beginning of 
the serving line at eye level. 


DISHWASHING 

The dishwashing unit should be so 
located that pupils returning their 
trays and dishes may leave them at 
the dish window without interfering 
to amy great extent with those leav- 
ing the food service counter. 

In many instances, the dishwash- 
ing area can be located on one side 
of the kitchen in an L or U shaped 
arrangement of the soiled dish table, 
the dishwashing machine or the dish- 
washing sinks, and the clean dish ta- 
ble. It is also desirable to have clean 
dish storage near the dishwashing area. 
When this is impossible, portable dish 
trucks may be used for carrying the 
clean dishes to the clean dish storage 
area. 

In a school kitchen serving no more 
than 500 complete hot lunches it is not 
mecessaty to provide a separate dish- 
washing room. In most cases the dish- 
washing area as a part of the kitchen 
is more sanitary, more efficient and 
pleasanter than is a separate dish- 
washing room. When the dishwash- 
ing area is a part of the kitchen proper, 
it is advisable to hide the soiled dish 
table, by means of a partial partition, 
from the view of the patrons in the 
serving line. If a separate dishwash- 
ing room is provided in the large 
kitchen, it should be well ventilated, 
well lighted and easy to clean. 

In any dishwashing area with a 
dishwashing machine there should be 
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a prerinse sink, approximately 24 by 
24 inches, installed in the soiled dish 
table at least 24 inches from the dish- 
washing machine. This allows room 
for one rack full of dishes between 
the dishwashing machine and the 
prerinse sink. 

The prerinse sink should be 
equipped with a removable perforated 
tray for the purpose of ready disposal 
of waste rinsed from the dishes. It 
is recommended that this sink be 
equipped with water supplied through 
a flexible hose with showerhead spray 
attachment. The water supply may be 
controlled either by hand or by foot. 

It is most important that the water 
temperature for the prerinse and wash- 
ing operations be approximately 135° 
or 140° F. A continuous supply of 
water of 170° or 180° is necessary for 
the final rinsing of the dishes. Water 
of this temperature ensures a sanitary 
dish. Many schools will have to in- 
stall a booster heater to get the higher 
temperatures required for proper rins- 
ing. Water of 170° or 180° F. en- 
ables air drying of dishes, lessens work, 
and provides a greater degree of sani- 
tation. Towel drying becomes un- 
necessary. 

In many kitchens the presence of 
excess steam from the dishwashing 
machine destroys any possibility of air- 
dried dishes. Therefore, it is essential 
to remove steam from the dishwashing 
area. The hood over the cooking 
equipment, if provided with an ex- 
haust fan, may be capable of taking 
off this excess steam from the dish- 
washing operation. In other situations 
it will be necessary to remove the 
steam by another exhaust fan located 
as near the level of the water in the 
dishwashing machine as is practicable. 

In the school kitchen serving less 
than 150 complete hot lunches, dish- 
washing sinks are generally used in- 
stead of the dishwashing machine. 
They should be placed in the same 
general location as the dishwashing 
machine in the larger installations. In 


* such a kitchen, it is recommended that 


a three-compartment sink be installed 
to provide for soaking, washing, rins- 
ing and sanitizing the dishes. 
Experience indicates that a tray with 
a removable perforated section ap- 
proximately 8 inches wide installed 
between the soaking compartment and 
the washing compartment of the three- 
compartment sink increases the efit- 
ciency of pot and pan washing. As 
in the case of the dishwashing ma- 
chine, water of a temperature of 170° 


to 180° F. should be available for 
rinsing the dishes. 

It is desirable to provide more soiled 
dish table space than clean dish table 
space. A drop shelf or ledge on the 
dining room side of the dish window 
gives additional soiled dish table space. 

Storage space for the dish racks 
when not in use and for washing pow- 
ders and detergents should be pro- 
vided in the dishwashing area. 

Any wall against which dishwash- 
ing equipment is installed should be 
provided with a splashback at least 
6 inches in height immediately above 
rinsing the dishes. 


STORAGE 

It is advisable to provide a table or 
counter near the delivery entrance for 
receiving food supplies that cannot go 
directly to food storage. Schools re- 
ceiving food supplies in large quan- 
tities need a platform or other space 
for unloading and receiving supplies 
just outside the entrance to the kitchen. 

Storage space for food, cleaning sup- 
plies, dishes and utensils is required 
for the efficient operation of the school 
lunchroom kitchen. Such storage is 
provided through a storeroom or pan- 
try, refrigerators, closets, cupboards, 
cabinets and space under the serving 
counter. 

The important essentials of good 
food storage are: (1) proper size, (2) 
convenient location, (3) proper ven- 
tilation and circulation of air, (4) 
protection from vermin, (5) ease of 
cleaning, and (6) proper temperature. 
Also for most fruits and vegetables 
it is important to maintain the cor- 
rect moisture content in the air. 

Storage space for foods should be 
directly accessible to the kitchen. 

The amount of storage space re- 
quired depends largely upon the 
quantities in which food is purchased. 
This fact requires consideration of (1) 
nearness to sources of food supply, 
(2) frequency of delivery services, and 
(3) amount of frozen foods to be 
used in the school lunch program. 

A storeroom directly off the school 
kitchen is necessary for the storage of 
staple foods that do not require re- 
frigeration or root storage. Locating 
the storeroom near the delivery en- 
trance means greater efficiency in the 
operation of the kitchen. 

Space requirements for proper stor- 
age will vary with the particular needs 
of the school. it is impossible, there- 
fore, to recommend accurately for 
every situation the size of the store- 
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room off the school kitchen. It is 
recommended, however, that not less 
than 50 square feet be allotted to the 
storeroom for any lunchroom kitchen 
serving 150 or more complete hot 
lunches. This amount of storeroom 
space will suffice for larger kitchens 
in many cases, especially when it is 
augmented by at least 40 cubic feet 
of refrigerated storage space. 

The storeroom should have the 
essentials of good food storage, includ- 
ing ventilation, and should be dry, as 
many vegetables such as onions, dry 
beans, and squash require a dry and 
preferably cool storage with tempera- 
ture from 45° to 60° F. Shelves should 
be arranged so that they are sized to 
accommodate various sizes of food con- 
tainers. Some adjustable shelves are 
desirable. Some schools desire port- 
able metal bins for storage of certain 
vegetables. 

Ease of cleaning and access to food 
are aided by the placement of shelves, 
platforms, bins and storage containers 
above the floor level. It is advisable 
that thé storerooms be free of such 
obstructions as motors, compressors 
and ventilating shafts. 


It is recommended that the storage 
room be equipped with a lock. 

Refrigerated storage should be ar- 
ranged in the kitchen to give accessi- 
bility to the following areas with 
priority in the order as listed: salad 
preparation, cook’s table, serving 
counter, and delivery entrance. The 
amount and the type of refrigeration 
for the school kitchen are dependent 
upon the usual factors affecting the 
storage of food. Types of refrigeration 
commonly used in a school lunchroom 
kitchen are (1) reach-in, (2) walk-in 
and (3) deep freeze. 

Reach-in refrigeration usually stores 
salads, some bottled milk and small 
quantities of all foods requiring re- 
frigeration, while the walk-in refrig- 
erator is utilized for larger items. 

In most school kitchens a reach-in 
refrigerator of the common commer- 
cial type is used. The location of the 
one refrigerator presents a more diffi- 
cult problem than if a walk-in refrig- 
erator is also used as more areas have 
to be served by the single unit. It 
is generally advisable to locate one 
refrigerator near the center of the 
kitchen so as to serve the salad prepara- 


tion table, the cook’s table, and the 
serving counter. A larger reach-in 
refrigerator is necessary when a walk- 
in refrigeratof is not provided. Two 
small reach-in refrigerators are prefer- 
able if there is appropriate space. 

In school kitchens having more than 
one refrigerator it is recommended 
that the reach-in refrigerator in which 
salads are stored be located near the 
serving counter and the salad prepara- 
tion area. In some situations it will 
be advisable to store milk in this re- 
frigerator in order to service the serv- 
ing counter readily and rapidly. The 
second refrigerator, which is usually 
the walk-in type, should be located 
near the delivery entrance and, if possi- 
ble, at the same time should be con- 
venient for the cook's use. 

As frozen foods are being used more 
and more, consideration should be 
given to the necessity of deep freeze 
food storage. A deep freeze unit, 
located as near the kitchen as possible, 
is also advantageous in many school 
lunchroom kitchens to prevent waste 
of perishables. The deep freeze unit 
may be a part of the walk-in refrig- 
erator or it may be a separate unit. 





Metal Storage Cabinet for Use in Small Lunchrooms 
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i bs objective in designing this expanded metal cab- 
inet was to provide a small, compact storage area for 
use in small lunchrooms feeding from 60 to 100 pupils. The 
cabinet is constructed of metal and is movable, well ven- 
tilated, and mouseproof. While the drawing does not so 
indicate, the shelves are adjustable and are planned in 
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sections. The design was prepared by Gertrude M. 
Bowie, director of the school lunch program, Maryland 
State Department of Education, and Thelma Meharg, 
assistant supervisor of the school lunch program, Arkansas 
State Department of Education. The cabinet is designed 
to hold one month's supply of staples for the small school. 
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VIEW OF ONE OF FIVE MASTER KITCHENS 


CAFETERIAS 
BY THE DOZEN 


and then some 


DORA NELL CARROLL 


Director of Cafeterias 
Lubbock Public Schools 
Lubbock, Tex. 
and 


MRS. ROSS AYERS 


School Publicity 
Lubbock Public Schools 
Lubbock, Tex. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INSTALLATION OF FIVE MASTER KITCHENS 


AND 19 SCHOOL LUNCHROOMS IN THE SCHOOLS OF LUBBOCK, TEX. 
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Ce and operating 14 cafe- 
terias in 14 school months has 
been the unique experience of the 
Lubbock public schools. The story of 
how modern practices were set into 
operation along with modern equip- 
ment doubtless will be of interest to 
other school cafeteria directors. 

In the spring of 1947 when the 
Lubbock board of trustees employed 
the director of cafeterias there was not 
one single cafeteria in the school sys- 
tem. Progress in opening the 14 cafe- 
terias now in operation has been so 
satisfactory that this fall five more 
cafeterias are being opened. Two of 
the five have master kitchens, making 
a total of five master kitchens for the 
19 cafeterias. 

Working with school administra- 
tors and business personnel, the direc- 
tor was on duty as all new equipment 
was purchased for cafeterias and as 
necessary remodeling in schools with- 
out space for cafeterias was being 
done. Stainless steel equipment, fabri- 
cated to specifications, included: cafe- 
teria counters, work tables, sinks, dish 
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tables, mechanical dishwashers, and 
refrigerators. 

In master kitchens such additional 
equipment as large ranges, bake ovens 
steamers, potato peelers, mixers, slicers 
choppers and walk-in refrigerators 
were installed. All dining rooms al- 
low 8 square feet for each elementary 
pupil and 10 square feet for junior 
high pupils. Each dining room con- 
tains folding tables and chairs so that 
it may be used for other purposes, 
such as motion pictures and meetings. 


b 
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As preparations were being made 
for the opening of the new cafeterias, 
a program of reeducation for a stag- 
gered lunch period was begun. Be- 
cause all Lubbock schools had had a 
full hour lunch period during the 
years when there were no cafeterias in 
the system, this program was begun 
in the face of much opposition. 

The first step in educating the com- 
munity to the advantages of a stag- 
gered lunch period was a survey of 
schools throughout the nation compa- 
























































rable in size to Lubbock. Advantages of 
the staggered lunch period and results 
of its introduction in other schools 
were pointed out through radio inter- 
views, talks by the cafeteria director 
and school administrators before the 
P.T.A., and newspaper articles. 

Long before the first cafeteria had 
been opened, parents circulated peti- 
tions opposing shorter lunch periods 
and presented them to the board of 
trustees. However, the Lubbock trus- 
tees were making a study of the situa- 
tion at the same time and were exam- 
ining the evidence gathered by the di- 
rector in her surveys. As a result, the 
trustees voted unanimously in favor of 
the staggered lunch period months 
before the first cafeteria was opened. 

The staggered lunch period, Lub- 
bock has found, offers numerous ad- 
vantages. First, there now is no prob- 
lem of supervised play immediately 
after the lunch period. Instead, chil- 
dren return from the cafeteria to their 
classroom for a quiet period of music 
appreciation, stories, health discussions, 
or round-table discussions on the topics 
of the day. Second, attendance has 
been increased because eating hot, well 
balanced lunches has improved the 
health of the children; many youngsters 
have gained weight. Third, teachers 
are frank to admit that children are 
not so tired at the close of the school 
day. Fourth, playground incidents and 
accidents have been almost eliminated, 
since all playground peridds fall at 
the regular physical education period 
when activities are well planned. 

The procedure worked out by the 
cafeteria director and school adminis- 
trators for the staggered lunch period 
is as follows: Every three to five 
minutes pupils from one room are sent 
to school restrooms where they wash 
their hands. Then they are admitted 
immediately to the cafeteria. In ele- 
mentary schools sixth grade pupils act 
as hosts to first grade pupils, while 
fifth graders eat with second graders. 
Each 25 to 30 minutes a group of pu- 
pils from a particular room finishes 


Top Photograph: The long food 
serving counter for plate lunches, 
desserts, salads and milk. (A short 
serving counter contains cold foods 
to supplement lunches.) Left: View 
of cook's and baker's unit in mas- 
ter kitchen, showing cook's table 
and mixer in foreground, and two 
ranges, pastry oven, pot sinks, and 
baker's table in the background. 
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lunch, empties trays and returns to 
classroom for a quiet period of 10 to 
15 minutes before beginning the after- 
noon’s schedule, This plan has made it 
possible to eliminate all features that 
necessitate long waiting lines. 

Careful planning has made it: pos- 
sible to serve eight elementary children 
per minute on the 20 foot counters 
and 14 junior high students per min- 
ute on the 34 foot counters. 

In these 14 cafeterias approximately 
70 per cent of the total enrollment is 
served each day. This figure does not 
include the children who bring their 
lunches and purchase at the cafeteria 
counter milk or ice cream to supple- 
ment sack lunches. 

Labor costs have been normal under 
this plan. In all schoools 14.33 chil- 
dren are served per man hour; the ac- 
cepted average is 12 to 16 students per 
man hour. During the first seven 
months of operation individual kitch- 
ens showed a labor cost of 26.55 per 
cent. During the seven months master 
kitchens have been in operation the 
labor costs have been 23.3 per cent. 
Workers are classified and there is a set 
wage scale for each classification. The 
wage scale for workers offers ample op- 
portunity for promotion. 

In each master kitchen the director 
has placed a trained dietitian and as- 
sistant dietitian, cooks, assistant cooks, 
and general helpers. Each elementary 
school kitchen has a manager and gen- 
eral helpers. After a general helper 
works in an elementary school and 
proves efficient, she is promoted to a 
central kitchen and may eventually be 
promoted to a manager's position. 
Mothers of children in the school make 
up 83 per cent of the personnel. 

Of the five cafeterias to be opened 
this autumn, two will have master 
kitchens, one in the senior high 
school and the other in Lubbock’s third 
junior high school. Each master kitch- 
en is set up to take care of its own 
school and three or four elementary 
schools, thereby ensuring adequate pro- 
duction but not overproduction. En- 


Top Photograph: Corner of master 
kitchen containing the vegetable 
preparation unit. Shown are the 
work table, potato peeler, vege- 
table sink, vegetable steamer, and 
food cutter. Right: Dishwashing 
unit with clean dish table, con- 
veyor mechanical dishwasher, 
hoe dish table, prerinse sink and 
machine, soiled glass table, glass 
washers and clean glass table. 


rollment in elementary schools is 500 
or fewer pupils. Each master kitchen 
is located so that it lies within 20 
blocks of all the elementary schools it 
serves. 

All cafeterias have been set up to 
serve the maximum possible enroll- 
ment of the school. That is, if at pres- 
ent the school contains 12 rooms with 
provisions for four more rooms when 
needed, then cafeterias have been 
planned to take care of the possible 
enrollment in the 16 classrooms. 








To begin with nothing and to in- 
stall 14 cafeteries in 14 school months 
and 19 cafeteries in 20 school months 
is far from an ideal requirement 
for any school system or cafeteria di- 
rector, but in a growing community 
such as Lubbock the result has been 
modern equipment, modern manage- 
ment, and modern administration. 
More important still, it has made pos- 
sible a hot lunch in an unhurried at- 
mosphere for 70 per cent of the school 
children residing in Lubbock. 
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ARTHUR LEE CAMPBELL ARCHITECT 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH 
SANFORD \V. GOIN 
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TWO VIEWS OF 


Critic's Estimate 


THELMA G. FLANAGAN 


State Supervisor 
School Lunch Program 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


HAT any food service layout is 

“ideal” is highly doubtful. The 
food service department of the J. J. 
Finley School in Gainesville, Fla., has 
many very desirable features. As is 
the case of many school lunch depart- 
ments in Florida, it is housed in a 
separate building connected with the 
main building by covered walkways, 
an arrangement that would not be feas- 
ible in a colder climate. 

The dining room gains much in the 
way of atmosphere by being two 
rooms, thereby avoiding the somewhat 
barn-like appearance that we see all 
too frequently in large departments. 

Special provisions include a mana- 
ger’s office at the receiving entrance; a 
screened enclosure with water connec- 
tions for holding and washing garbage 
pails, and a separate closet with service 
sink for storing cleaning supplies, mops 
and brooms. Storage cupboards are 
provided in the dishwashing area for 
the usual run of cluttering items. The 
large storeroom is separated from the 
kitchen by wire mesh which permits 
free circulation of air and added light 
in the kitchen. This arrangement is 
also conducive to orderliness. 

On the controversial side of the pic- 
ture are the storeroom with two en- 
trances, the limited clean dish space 
adjacent to the dish machine, and two 
soiled dish windows. The intention is 
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to keep the door at the service entrance 
locked except when deliveries are be- 
ing received. The second door is for 
obtaining supplies for the preparation 
area. The lack of clean dish space is 
overcome by having a truck imme- 
diately transport dishes to the cup- 
boards below the serving counter. 


ONE BUILDING 


The two dish return windows, while 
they will relieve congestion, will call 
for additional staff members during the 
service period and are likely to create 
a certain amount of confusion in that 
dishes will be approaching the ma- 
chine from two directions and racks 
have to be returned in two directions. 


Architect States His Problem 


ARTHUR LEE CAMPBELL 


Architect 
in association with 


SANFORD W. GOIN 


LANNING new buildings adjoin- 

ing existing structures creates for 
the designer a major problem. He must 
try to achieve a harmonious relation- 
ship between the new and the old 
without restricting the contemporary 
design unduly with the often outmoded 
facades of the earlier structures. 

In the J. J. Finley Cafeteria, the har- 
mony with the main school building 
was arrived at through the use of sim- 
ilar materials. The brick colors and 
textures are well matched, and the 
white trim is carried throughout. Al- 
though the scales differ, the structures 
are tied together effectively by the con- 
necting covered passageways. 

The cafeteria building is lighted by 
incandescent lamps throughout, predi- 
cated by both the low initial invest- 
ment and the ease of maintenance. 


There are indirect ceiling hung fix- 
tures in the dining areas and flush fix- 
tures over the serving counters. 

The brick piers between the win- 
dows have been left exposed in the 
interior, giving effective contrast both 
in texture and in color to the smooth 
plywood panels and trim, both of 
which are painted in tints of green. 
The baseboard heating convectors and 
wainscot are a darker green than are 
the window trim and ceiling beams. 

The dining area ceilings are white 
perforated acoustical tile. Asphalt tile 
floors of the greaseproof variety are in 
a pattern of red, gray and dark green. 

The total cost of the building, in- 
cluding the covered passageways and 
the revision of the main building 
heating plant, was $45,314. The unit 
cost was $7.80 per square foot. 
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THE SEPARATE CAFETERIA BUILDING 


as worked out for four high schools in Ardmore, Pa. 


fx O PROVIDE adequate lunchroom 
facilities for students in three 
high schools and a junior high school 
located on the same site, the Lower 
Merion School District, Ardmore, Pa., 
decided a year and a half ago to build 
a separate cafeteria building. 

The existing buildings, the senior 
high school, the senior high school 
annex, the junior high school, and a 
technical school, were served by two 
cafeterias, one with a seating capacity 
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WILLIAM CRAMP SCHEETZ Jr. 


Savery, Scheetz & Gilmour, Architects 
Philadelphia 


of 400 and the other with a seating 
capacity of 300. The enrollment in 
the four schools was 1800, but a sur- 
vey made in 1944 in conjunction with 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, indicated that the enrollment 
would reach 2400 by 1970. 

The board of directors of the school 
district, Frank A. Dubois, the superin- 
tendent, and Philip U. Koopman, the 
assistant superintendent, in making 
plans for a cafeteria building were 








FOOTBALL F/ELD 


faced with certain site requirements. 
The building had to be compatible 
architecturally with the existing struc- 
tures, but the cost had to be kept to 
a minimum. Space limitations meant 
the new building would have to cover 
only a small area. Since the schools 
are located in a residential section, 
it was necessary to maintain the at- 
tractive appearance of the grounds. 
The cafeteria building had to be cen- 
tral so that it would be accessible 
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Recessed hand wash sinks 
Hand sink 

Sink 

Salad table 

Shelf over 

Chopper 


. Five-quart mixer 


Utensil racks 
Cook's table 
Hood over 
Roast over 
Range 


. Steamer 


Work table 


. Vegetable sink 


Peeler 


. Pot sinks 


Portable pan racks 
Drinking fountain 
Work top 


. Trunnion kettle 


30 gallon kettle 


. Bake oven 


Baker's table 
Mixer attachment rack 
Mixer 


. Sandwich counter 


Toaster 
Refrigerator 


. Counter 

. Slicer 

. Automatic dish dispenser 
. Hot food table 


Display shelves 


. Cold pan 


Ice cream cabinets 


. Portable tray and silver trucks 
. Serving counter 

. Cashier 

. Back counter 

. Condenser under 

. Soiled dish table 

. Bridge 

. Pre-wash sink 

. Dishwasher 

. Clean dish table 


Dish trucks 
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cafeteria building at Ardmore, Pa., showing its relation to other buildings on the site. 
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to present and possible future build- 
ings. Immediate or future covered 
access to the other buildings was con- 
sidered desirable. Another require- 
ment was easy access for daily service 
deliveries. 

Research by staff members con- 
vinced the board that it would be 
impractical to provide central food 
storage and central food preparation 
for the other 11 schools in the dis- 
trict because they are spread over a 
wide area. 

To meet the requirements of the 
students in the four schools it was to 
serve, the cafeteria building, school 
authorities decided, would have to 
provide an office and control area 
(including weighing scales) for the 
dietitian in charge. Storage space 
would be needed for dry stores (in- 
cluding a separate space for root 
storage), for used bottles, and for 
garbage. 

Too, refrigeration facilities would 
be needed for meats, dairy products, 
green produce, and frozen goods. 

Food preparation departments for 
meats, vegetables, sandwiches, salads, 
desserts and baked goods were in- 
cluded in the plans, as were dishwash- 
ing facilities and a scullery. Space 
was provided for student culinary 
demonstrations. 

The cafeteria will be large enough 
to accommodate all of the present 
1800 students and the expected future 
enrollment of 2400 students. It allows 
12 square feet per student in the seat- 
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ing areas; 900 students will be able to 
eat at one time in the ground floor 
room and 470 in the first floor room. 
Tables will be for four or six persons. 
The cafeteria is so designed that all the 
students will be fed in 20 minutes, 
with a 10 minute period for food re- 
plenishing. 

Separate accommodations, including 
a lounge, will be provided for the 
present faculty of 50 and the expected 
future faculty of 75. 

Plans are to use the cafeteria room 
as a meeting place for school and civic 
associations, for public dinners, and 
as an additional assembly room. The 
dining areas will be completely seg- 
regated from the preparation and 
serving areas to eliminate disturbance 
when the rooms are being used for an 
activity other than eating. Acoustical 
treatment will reduce sound to a 
minimum. 

A platform will be utilized normally 
for seating space and, when necessary, 
as a dais. Two areas of the first floor 
dining room can be closed off, when 
necessary, by fabric covered accordion 
folding doors. Toilet facilities will be 
provided for visitors and for use in 
connection with the community pro- 
gram. 

The cafeteria will provide rapid 
through-flow feeding lines without 
interference from the cross-traffic cir- 
culation of food handlers, outgoing 
personnel, and soiled dish handling. 
The serving area, the eating area, and 
the soiled dish depository will be en- 
tirely separate. 
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REFRIGERATION SHELVES 


As designed, the new building is of 
flat slab reinforced concrete construc- 
tion with exterior walls of dressed 
local granite, architectural concrete, 
and glass. Windows of the awning 
type will provide maximum light and 
ventilation. 

Floors will be asphalt tile in the 
seating areas; terrazzo in the serving 
areas, corridors and lobbies, and acid 
resistant paving tile in the preparation 
and cooking areas. The ceilings in the 
preparation and cooking areas will be 
cement plaster painted, and acoustical 
tile will be used in lobbies and seat- 
ing areas. The walls will be ceramic 
glazed facing tile, full height in the 
preparation, cooking and serving areas, 
and 7 feet 6 inches elsewhere. Plastic 
fabric will be used in the faculty din- 
ing room and above the wainscot in 
the seating areas. 

All doors will be painted hollow 
metal except those in line of heavy 
traffic, which will be stainless steel. 
Fabric covered accordion folding doors 
and glass and stainless steel partitions 
on a 4 foot high ceramic glazed tile 
base will be used to close off the 
serving areas. 

In the seating areas there will be 
direct and indirect fluorescent lighting. 
It will provide 20 foot-candles at table 
level; this can be increased to 30 foot- 
candles if certain unforeseeable uses 
of the seating area should be made. 
Cooking and preparation areas will 
have direct incandescent lighting, 15 
foot-candles being provided at table 
level. 
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Heating will be mechanically forced 
air and convection. 

All kitchen and serving equipment 
will be electric and made of stainless 
steel. The refrigerator room will have 
a capacity of 1360 cubic feet, the deep 
freeze of 176 cubic feet. Preparation, 
cooking, serving and dishwashing 
equipment will be specially designed 
on an integrated modular basis to per- 
mit ease and efficiency in handling. 

Cooking pans, serving carts, and 
dish racks will be interchangeable in 
size. To facilitate cleaning there will 
be no square corners on equipment. 
Pans and dishes will be washed in 
180° F. water to eliminate hand scrub- 
bing and drying. The length and size 
of serving area lines have been pre- 
determined by the type of menus, 
which, in turn, will be limited by the 
cafeteria budget. 

At the entrance to serving areas will 
be specially designed handwashing and 
towel dispensing facilities. The hand 
wash will have a continuous flow of 
water and when not in use can be 
folded up into a wall to form a 
stainless steel panel. Rounded columns 
in seating areas will eliminate corners; 
they will have a 7 foot 6 inch stainless 
steel wainscot which was left in place 
after having been used as a concrete 
form work for the columns. 

Tables and chairs will be the kind 
that are easily and compactly stacked 
so as to provide a large amount of 
clear floor area when it is needed. 

A paved quarry tile deck on the 
north side of the first floor is to be 
available for outdoor activity, weather 
permitting. The seating areas will 
be wired for television and the entire 
building for a public address system. 

The size of the structure is 38,434 
square feet and 576,510 cubic feet. 
It will provide adequate feeding fa- 
cilities at a reduced cost per pupil 
fed and is so designed that it can be 
used for other school activities and 
for community activities after school 
hours. It is a step forward in line 
with the present trend to help our 
children to “enter to learn, go forth 
to serve.” 





CORRECTION 


THE COST OF THE MORAINE CITY 
Elementary School in West Carroll- 
ton Exempted Village School Dis- 
trict, West Carrollton, Ohio, was 
erroneously given as $55,000 in the 
September issue. The correct cost 
figure is $550,000. 
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The tongue-tingling juice of luscious, 
tree-ripened grape fruit . . or juicy seg- 
ments of the fruit itself . . as styled by 
Sexton will delight your guests .. . titil- 


late their taste . . give a zoom to their 


appetites. Complete your service with 


the full variety of Sexton juices. Vita- 
min-rich and flavorful, they are both 
profitable for you and pleasurable to 


your patrons. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1949 
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DISHWASHERS 


PEELERS le MIXERS 


Pass-keys to 
Performance 


Kitchen machines to improve standards 
and lower operating costs! Food machines to 
enhance flavor and quality, to cut costs 
through increased employe-volume and decreased 
waste! Every one of them Hobart through 
A and through — dependable, sturdy, long-wearing GLASSWASHERS 
— clean in design and clean in performance. All 
of them are backed by the greatest name in food 
machines—designed and produced in a 
complete range of sizes and capacities—sold 
and serviced through nation-wide representation. 
That’s what an all-Hobart installation means 
to your operation ! See Hobart food and kitchen 
machines — select the individual models that 
FOOD CUTTERS meet every need most economically. You’ll 
find that the Hobart trade mark unlocks 


. F ° ‘ FOOD SLICERS 
new portals to performance. Quick deliveries, too! 


S Hobart 
yng ee mag MACHINES 


THE HOBART MFG. COMPANY, TROY, OHIO ° Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. © The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


CANADA «+ BRAZIL * ENGLAND + AUSTRALIA * FRANCE 


Steakmaker 
tenderizers are 
manufactured 

by Hobart-Federal 
Engineering 


MEAT CHOPPERS 


Corporation, 
a Hobart 
Subsidiary. 


TENDERIZERS 
COFFEE MILLS 
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Geld Quit 


SUPERINTENDENT’S LAMENT 

Why is it when new building programs are planned 
The voters seem thrilled with a sweet amity, 

But when the bond issue is finally scanned, 

The bricks are all hurtled at me? 


Why is it when Bobbie gets “A” in his work 
His mamma and papa swell up bumptiously, 
But when the kid takes him a fancy to shirk, 
The bricks all come tumbling on me? 


« » 


LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY 

The Clam 
ACCORDING to a recent census the clam (Venus 
mercenaria) is increasing greatly in popularity. Obser- 
vation leads us to believe that school administrators can 
win great success by a careful study of the life of the 
interesting little quahog as have a number of our most 
prominent professional brethern. 

The outstanding characteristic of the clam is his 
temperate temperament. He belongs to the strong, 
silent school. There are no reliable data that prove 
the clam takes a spirited part in workshops or confer- 
He only utters when he has something to say, 
and he never has much to say. Even at Rotary, he 
serves in a comparatively self-effacing capacity. 

The clam, as do some school administrators, spends 
most of his life burrowing in the sand. When things 
are quiet he may stick out his neck, but it is noteworthy 
that this is the only way he gets into trouble. The 
Clam Diggers seem to be alert to grab necks thus in- 
cautiously stuck out. 

The clam moves slowly. Let others hop and skip 
around but not he. He has a strong sense of dignity 
and clamishness. He deals in scholarly contemplation, 
and the methods of his forebears are good enough for 
him. The sands may shift fro and yonder, but the wise 
old clam never feels much urge to make radical changes 
in his curriculum. 

True, there are some slight discomforts in the clam 
existence. He must give thought to the Diggers, for 
there are always a great many more Diggers than there 
are Clams. 

The Diggers have an unlovely custom called a clam- 
bake at which they seize the innocent and unsuspecting 
clam and dump him on a hot griddle to his subsequent 
discomfort. Some similar modus vivendi is not un- 
known to most school administrators. But let us not 
waste too much sympathy on the clam, because natural- 
ists claim he has a comparatively slow pulse rate and 
doesn’t get easily irritated. 
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COMIC WARFARE 


FOR the school superintendent, life would be as dull 
as a summer school seminar if he could not produce at 
least one major crisis or crusade a month. The current 
menace to the health and morals of his youngsters is 
the influx of comic books which assaults the school with 
the force of a civic poster contest. 

Spurred on by worried parents, the battle of the 
comics is joined, and, for the first time in his life, the 
superintendent is the unanimous choice of the com- 
munity to lead the fight. 

It is proper and right that a superintendent should 
be chief censor. Probably no one knows more about 
censorship than he, for at one time or other he has been 
censored by every group in the town. Too, he must 
possess a deep sense of humor, or he would have per- 
ished ere this. He is tolerant, for has he not learned 
to tolerate equally the abuse, compliments, silence and 
vociferousness of his public? In addition to these de- 
sirable qualifications, he has been conditioned — to 
this comical world by 
much reading of doctoral 
dissertations and state edu- 
cation department releases 
and by listening to the 
monthly report of the 
treasurer of the parent- 
teacher association. 

Thus mentally equipped, 
he plunges into the battle of the comics. Borrowing 
$25 from his secretary, he purchases great masses of 
funny papers and starts his professional reading. He 
is amazed and gratified to find that the school has taught 
more successfully than he wotted, for words outside 
his own vocabulary seem to be commonly accepted in 
this other level, physiology (particularly anatomy) is 
stressed to a degree that he never visualized, and 
esoteric Grecian or Aramaic symbols (! ?x**) interlard 
the reading everywhere. 

After a thorough study he prepares his findings. The 
comics, he discovers, fall into three main categories, viz., 
good (particularly the dull ones), bad (especially the 
grammar), and indifferent. Thus daringly he prepares 
his conclusions, and, after reading one final Superman, 
he jumps out of the upper window with a zowie-blop 
to be replaced as censor by the local chief of police. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





Evaluating teaching materials that are 


FREE FOR THE ASKING 


ITH the growth of advertising 

and of public relations bureaus, 
the mails are full of free materials, 
designed primarily to stimulate sales 
and, secondarily, to furnish worth- 
while information. 

It would be difficult to estimate how 
many such teaching aids, with an ad- 
vertising flavor, are distributed to the 
schools of America in the form of 
booklets, pictures, free samples, and 
filmstrips, but the number must run 
into hundreds of thousands. They rep- 
resent a considerable investment in 
money and labor to the various giv- 
ers. To the teacher, however, they 
may mean a valuable help in what 
he is trying to do for the children, or 
they may mean a waste of time and 
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perhaps a certain amount of harmful 
indoctrination. 

The teacher must be careful that 
what he presents in the classroom is 
the best available. He is expected to 
use his technical knowledge in deter- 
mining what is best. It may be that 
with the limited budgets available for 
education, teachers cannot look a gift 
horse in the mouth too closely and 
should not, therefore, be too critical 
of the free materials available. Per- 
haps one reason teachers use these 
free materials so extensively is because 


Two Portland teachers evaluate a free film. 


of the lack of adequate teaching ma- 
terials. Even if this is so, the fact re- 
mains that these aids should be se- 
lected in terms of need—not because 
they are free. 

The new curriculum differs from 
the old in that it seeks to provide 
youth with educational experiences 
that are meaningful because they be- 
long to contemporary life. Among 
these experiences and understandings, 
an important place should be reserved 
for the study of the, growth and de- 
velopment of American industry. In 
the past such information as the 
schools passed on to students came 
out of textbooks which too often were 
filled with colorless facts and statistics. 
It is no wonder then that teachers have 
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HERE’S THE FAMOUS 
MODEL OA4 
BESELER OPAQUE PROJECTOR 





Projects a full 814” x 11” page either 
horizontally or vertically. The actual area 
covered is 10” x 10” to allow for margins. 
Equipped with 22” focus lens to provide 
outstandingly clear images. Available with 
AC-DC motor. For AC current users there 
is a special AC motor and fan that cools 
effectively but offers QUIET operation! 
Ask your dealer, or write for literature. 





CHARLES CEcaclee COMPANY 


Est. 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Opaque Projection Equipment 
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FEEDOMATIC 1, GeveGZ 


Now your opaque projection material is given 
live, continuous, streamlined performance. 


@ No more flutter, no matter how small the copy. 


@ No more cumbersome adjustable card holders 
to slow the action. 


@ No more light disturbance for the audience. 
@ No more damage to delicate materials. 


@ No more lost time. 


With FEEDOMATIC you can project materials as 

small as a postage stamp and as large as an 812” x 11” page 
without matting or mounting. You can project several 
small objects simultaneously for comparison. 


With FEEDOMATIC your dark room is kept dark — no more 
lowering of the platen and flooding the room with light. 


There is a FEEDOMATIC available for every 
Beseler Opaque Projector. Equip each of your present 
machines with this simple, marvelous device. 


Ask your dealer to show you the FEEDOMATIC 
or send coupon for literature. 


ee ee eS ee =e es ee ee oe oe oe 


Charles Beseler Company, Dept. N 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 


Please send me literature on the following: 
(_] Feedomatic. [] Model 0A4 and- Quiet AC motor. 


Firm namoe..........<ad Ae 


Address........... 
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sought to supplement and vitalize this 
textbook instruction by the utilization 
of slides, motion picture film, exhibits 
and every possible type of educational 
material that could be obtained free 
through the “generosity” of some ad- 
vertising department. 

To this no one should take much 
exception. It is true that schools have 
not been as critical of these free hand- 
outs as they have been of the kind of 
textbooks issued by publishing houses. 


NEED FOR CARE IN SELECTION 

In choosing a textbook for adoption, 
teacher committees usually work long 
hours in examining the texts that we 
are offered and fill out numerous 
evaluation sheets on each one—com- 
paring quality of paper, size of type, 
number of illustrations, reading level, 
and, above all, the relationship be- 
tween the material in the text and the 
psychology of learning and other needs 
of the pupil. It would seem that the 
same care in selection of free and 
inexpensive materials should be fol- 
lowed. 

Business is interested in presenting 
the story of its industrial methods and 
the description of its products in a 
way that will make the greatest im- 
pression upon the youth of the land. 
The teacher is interested in obtaining 
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truthful, authentic and unbiased in- 
formation concerning this most vital 
institution of American life and the 
very foundation of our economic so- 
ciety. Both purposes will be served if 





Free and inexpensive materials 
are examined thoroughly before 
they are approved or disapproved 
for use in Portland's schools. 


the advertiser would study the needs 
of the schools more closely before he 
produces his materials. 

There is every reason, both selfish 
and unselfish, for an industry produc- 
ing educational materials for schools 
to consult educators in the process and 
thus produce a result that would be 
mutually beneficial. Through such 
cooperation, free commercial teaching 
aids could be made to fit the needs 
of the curriculum. Without such co- 
Operation, too many educators have 
become suspicious of the motives of 
industries and have been reluctant to 
use these free teaching materials be- 
cause of the fear that they are instru- 
ments of advertising. This is regret- 
table because the great industries of 

















AUDIO-VISUAL AID EVALUATION 
Department of Instructional Materials 
Portland (Ore.) Public Schools 
Title ca eee cose aie Date ; 
Type Aid: Sound Film Silent Film Slides Filmstrip rs 
Producer. os 
Sponsor Pisieatbonicdeis 
Length _ No. Reels Time Cost 
Maturity Level: Primary Intermediate Secondary 
Useful in unit on: . 
Educational qualities: Prod xction qualities: 
1. Accurate and authentic Yes__ No__ 1. Photography Good__ Fair__ Poor_ 
2. Presents vital facts Yes__ No 2. Continuity Good__ Fair__ Poor__ 
3. Motivates learning Yes__ No__ 3. Sound Good__ Fair__ Poor__ 
4. Stimulates pupil activity Yes__ No__ 4. Titles Good__ Fair__ Poor__ 
5. Correlates with curriculum Yes__ No 5. Vocabulary Good__ Fair__ Poor__ 
6. Is material up-to-date Yes__ No__ 
7. Advertising Objectionable__ _ Not objectionable _ 
Rating: Good — om ens OE ares: 
Would you recommend purchase or use? Yes__.___. No____ 
What do you like about the material: 
What don't you like about the material: ter traie ies 
Name 
Position 
Use other side for further comments a Ss i 
School 











A form used by Portland teachers in evaluating audio-visual aids. 
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FOR MICRUGROOVE OR STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


PRESTO 


rates straight A 


ceeoeoereeere ee eee eee ee eee es 
eoereeereneee teen eereeeee 





PRESTO K-10 


for versatility 





r . . ° 
PRESTO Y-3 for professional quality A recorder, record player and public address 
\t last a portable recorder and playback for both microgroove and system all in one. Easily portable. Handles 
standard recordings that measures up to most critical professional both microgroove (33% rpm) and standard 
standards. Feeds of 112 and 224 lines per inch, both inside-out and (78 rpm) —also 45 rpm (optional). Widely used 
outside-in. Handles records up to 17‘ inches. for voice training, speech correction, language 


instruction as well as for recording plays, choral 
work, classroom progress. 





PRESTO Orange Label PRESTO Universal Master 


Discs for dependability Record Player nd 
Minimum surface noise, excellent high —_ Plays all type records both microgroove 
frequency response, uniform high qual- (33% rpm and 45 rpm) and standard 


ity and freedom from chemical and (78 rpm). A precision machine far su- 
mechanical imperfections. No wonder _ perior to the ordinary turntable be- 
Presto Orange Label Discs have been cause speed regulation is highly accu- 
the accepted discs for school use for rate and mechanical disturbance is 
sixteen years! reduced to absolute minimum. 





PSS SS SSS SSCS SS SSS SSS SSS S88 88889 


Presto Recording Corporation, P. O. Box 500 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Please send me further information on items checked. 
K-10 TO 
_Universal Master Record Player 
_ Presto Orange Label Discs 


\fail coupon for more information. 





Ch 2 Os es OO RS 


__.Send me a free subscription 


to “The Presto Recorder” 

a 
Name__ peace =p Uk ee 
School or College. Ror ev 
: yal 7 
i) See phot State. 


RECORDING CORPORATION 
Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
In Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Square Building, Montreal 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF INSTANTANEOUS 
SOUND RECORDING EQUIPMENT AND DISCS 


Fee SP SC 2 2 SB BB ee eB ee eee 
Lense seeeeeeeeeeeeeseeee 
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America have both the money and 
the desire to do an educational job 
that would be of real service to youth. 

From the point of view of the 
teacher, the problem of selecting the 
best teaching tools he can get is an 
important one; this is true whether 
these teaching tools are purchased by 
school boards or donated by private 
industries. The same care in the 
evaluation and selection should be ap- 
plied in either case. The same criteria 
should be used in separating the good 
from the bad. Some of these criteria 
are: 

1. Content: Is the material accurate, 
authentic and free from exaggeration? 
Are the vocabulary and concepts de- 
veloped adapted to maturity level of 
the children being taught? 


2. Timeliness: Is the material up 
to date? Does it present additional 
information to that already available 
in other sources? 

3. Format: Is the material well or- 
ganized, printed clearly, easy to read, 
not cluttered by extraneous detail? 

4. Advertising: Is the advertising 
reduced to a minimum? Does it de- 
tract from the materials being pre- 
sented? Is the advertising general for 
the product or specific for the brand? 

Some school systems have evolved a 
special form on which to report and 
evaluate free materials. An example 
of the form used in the public schools 
of Portland is included in this article. 

A committee of supervisors and 
teachers fills out one of these approval 
slips for every type of teaching aid 








Department of Instructional Materials 


Portland (Ore.) Public Schools 
FREE AND INEXP WE MATERIALS 


si de SLIP 
Type of material: aiden boak, \ene , chart, etc.) 
Title: —_ < 90" ; on —_ es a 
Prepared by: Q\ a oe 
Address to which ted s will send for materials: “a ie. 

er 
Subject area: “ oe Grade levek a : Price 
Recommended restrictions as to quantity, use, eE - 
Distribution: : / 


(1) Sent out by member of supervisory staff: 
(2) Teachers order from Administration Building: - 
(3) Teachers order from company supplying materials: 


Members of supervisory staff and two other persons familiar with the area in which the materials 
will be used are asked to rate the material according to the criteria listed below. A check 
mark opposite each criterior will indicate approval. 





Ist iiatede 2d Examiner 3d Examiner 
A. Content 
(1) accuracy of statements 
(2) freedom from exaggeration 
(3) instructional possibilities oy 
B. Timeliness > 
(1) recency +s 
(2) usefulness 
C. Format 
(1) well-organized 
2) printed clearly, easily read 





D. ‘hove 
(1) in pamphlets, restricted mainly to 
introduction and conclusions 
(2) in charts, restricted to size of type 
and placing 


Signatures of examiners: 


Date submitted: ) 


.© 


Return this slip with the moterial examined to the Instructional Materials Department 
dp 9/27/48 











A form used in the evaluation of free and inexpensive materials. 
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supplied from the outside for class- 
room use. If the committee’s report 
is favorable, the instructional mate- 
rials department places the item on 
the approved list. Such a form makes 
it possible to keep an accurate record 
of the selection or rejection of free 
materials and the reason for such ac- 
tion. It also serves as a ready ref- 
erence file for new teachers coming 
into the system. Periodically, a bulle- 
tin is issued listing the materials ap- 
proved. 

The problem of evaluating this free 
or inexpensive material grows greater 
with each passing year. Mass markets 
can be created for American products 
only through education and advertis- 
ing. Our modern methods of produc- 
tion require constantly moving assem- 
bly lines and a constantly improving 
standard of living. The generaticns 
now in our classrooms already are con- 
sumers of the products of industry and 
will become even more so as they grow 
older. It is important, therefore, that 
they become increasingly aware of what 
American industry is doing to make 
life richer and more comfortable. The 
teaching materials contributed by the 
various business establishments can 
be a tremendous help in this direction. 
It is the duty of the teacher to decide 
which of these offerings fit into the 
needs of the school and which must be 
rejected, even if a committee has ap- 
proved them. 


SOUND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


At the present time rejections and 
non-use of materials are more numer- 
ous than they need be. Often the 
advertisers who have created these 
materials have been thinking alto- 
gether too much of the immediate 
sales promotion and too little of the 
long-range program. Many have been 
more interested in putting over the 
name of a brand or that of a corpora- 
tion than in building a sound educa- 
tional program relative to their in- 
dustry. 

If the industry realized the value 
of building a positive attitude toward 
the whole area which it represents, 
rather than emphasizing a small part, 
it would create better attitudes on the 
part of teachers and students. Schools 
need information from industry, and 
the sooner industry helps to give the 
teacher the kind of tools he needs 
relative to American business, the 
sooner schools will welcome the use 
of free teaching aids—and with fewer 
reservations. 
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BRILLIANT PICTURES 





VISUAL PRODUCTS 











First WM 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 





GNOW-JEWELLED HILLS and trees sparkle 
with brightness. Contrasting shadows 
slide down sloping banks. Ski tracks show 
up in crisp detail. You see dramatic presen- 
tations like these when films with winter- 
time scenes are projected with the RCA 
“400.” ; 
The quality of your screen presentations, 
to a large extent, determines the effective- 
ness of your audio-visual program. For 
sharp, brilliant pictures . . . realistic sound 
reproduction . . . simplicity of threading 
and easy operation—the RCA ‘‘400”’ is the 
preferred choice of audio-visual education 


fund ' 


: Fin op Ov 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 


THAT’S WHAT YOU SEE when your 16mm films 
are projected with the .- 











specialists and experienced classroom 
teachers. 

The message of a film projected by the 
RCA ‘“‘400” is learned rapidly, is long re- 
membered. Audience impact and response 
are stimulated, because black-and-white or 
full color pictures on the screen are at their 
best in brilliance ... accompanied by sound 
that’s true-to-life. 


RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 


RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality reproduc- 
tion of 16mm sound and pictures for larger audiences, 
auditoriums or larger rooms. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


VISUAL PRODUCTS (Dept. 62]) 

Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, N. J. 

Please send me complete information on the 
RCA “400” sound projector. 
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Maintenance and Operation 


‘planning tor maintenance in NEW CONSTRUCTION 


ANY items can be included in 

the plans for new buildings that 
will provide for easy and economical 
maintenance after the building has 
been completed. However, architects 
and engineers who never have had ac- 
tual experience as physical plant ad- 
ministrators or custodians have no 
idea of the many conveniences needed 
so that often they do not specify par- 
ticular items. 

These features would not add an 
appreciable amount to the original cost 
of the building, but it takes a great 
deal of money out of the maintenance 
budget to alter completed buildings 
so that we can make repairs more 
easily. 

The physical plant administrator or 
the school custodian should have an 
opportunity to go over the plans and 
specifications before they are finally 
accepted by the administrator and the 
board of education. Following are 
some of the items that should be con- 
sidered in the plans: 

Space Assignment. It is, of course, 
assumed that heads of departments 
that are to be housed in the new struc- 
ture have had a chance to suggest what 
they would like in the way of general 
layout and mechanical facilities. How- 
ever, I am afraid that they do not al- 
ways get exactly what they would like 
to have, for we often are called in to 
“add to” and to change newly planned 
areas. This takes funds provided for 
maintenance in many instances. 

Storage Facilities. A large storage 
room in the building will help solve 
this problem. Many schools do not 
have. sufficient storage space. Each de- 
partment needs storage space and cer- 
tain departments may need a storage 
room of their own in the building. 
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The maintenance department, of 
course, needs a general storage room 
in each building. It happens that cer- 
tain departments do not need all their 
equipment every semester, but they 
lack classroom space in which to keep 
unused equipment. Time and expense 
for hauling will be saved if such equip- 
ment can be stored in the building 
rather than in a general storage build- 
ing for the school system. Also there 
is less likelihood that the equipment 
will be lost. 

Piping. Exposed piping is ugly. On 
the other hand, piping is sometimes 
buried so thoroughly that sections of 
the walls or ceilings have to be re- 
moved and replaced at great expense 
so that a minor repair job can be 
taken care of. It would be nice to be 
able occasionally to find a flange union 
when repairs or alterations have to be 
made. 

Branch shut-offs never occur often 
enough, and sometimes a whole build- 
ing or a large portion of it may have 
to be shut off so that a minor repair 
can be made. When it is zero weather 
and a heating repair must be made, 
this inconvenience becomes serious. We 
have to put in branch shut-offs sooner 
or later. Why not install them when 
the building is constructed? 

The general contractors should be 
sure to make pipe chases big enough 
for the original installation of piping. 
This also will make it easier for main- 
tenance plumbers to get their own 
wrenches around the pipes later. 

Light Switches. Many of those in 
charge of maintenance have had to 
change switches so that too many un- 
necessary lights will not have to burn 
when only a few are needed. It would 
be well to have the switches separately 


arranged for late afternoon or storm 
lighting from those needed for com- 
plete night lighting. 

Lighting Fixtures. Replacement of 
glass for fancy ornamental fixtures, not 
carried in stock, is always a real prob- 
lem. Standardization of fixtures is a 
good point to check in the plans and 
specifications for new buildings. Cer- 
tain fixtures in foyers and lobbies will 
always be special, but fixtures in the 
corridors, laboratories and classrooms 
can be the same. 

Key System. Many custodians have 
had to change locks in relatively new 
buildings because they were different 
from the locks in other buildings on 
the site. As a result of departmental 
requirements, various locks also have 
had to be changed. Sometimes six or 
seven keys have been needed for the 
doors in one new building; only one 
key should be needed. 

Telephone Switchboards. Many 
switchboards have had to be relocated 
so that operators could have peace and 
quiet as well as fresh air. I know of 
cases in which switchboards were so 
placed that the operators were obliged 
to perform such additional duties as 
giving information, making taxi res- 
ervations, and making change for 
patrons of near-by soft drink ma- 
chines. 

Accessible space for anticipated ad- 
ditional operators is not always pro- 
vided for. If a school has not already 
obtained its inside dial system, the 
problem of where to locate the frame 
room may be a real one. There should 
be some room for expansion in a new 
building. 

Service Sinks. Do cleaning women 
have to travel too far to rinse out 
mops and to get fresh water? Service 
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These noisy classrooms %. 
are hard on ascyplne/ & 











not dexcypline 


the tolse with 
FIBRETONE ceilings? 








\ : | SEND for the brochure that tells you about noise-quieting 
FIBRETONE ... the acoustical ceiling with built-in noise traps 

















; \Z 
@ Thousands and thousands of “noise traps” in classrooms, x % f Bier 
corridors, noise centers!—that’s the secret of Fibretone Ceilings. f 
The noise traps are scientifically designed cylindrical holes ose 
drilled in the Fibretone sound-absorbing panels. In a classroom 2 \ Z 
23' x 35’, for instance, you'd have 389,620 of these ingenious We 
“noise traps,’ constantly functioning to trap and dissipate ~ ee. 


irritating, unnecessary noise —noise that reduces personal 
efficiency of students and teachers. Send for the new Fibretone ™\ : X\ 
brochure. Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


i” Uohns-Maniille 


Transite* Movable Walls —Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors— Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs — Etc. 
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sinks should be located in centers of 
areas assigned to cleaners. The clean- 
ing women also need a storage closet 
for supplies and a suitable place to 
change their clothes. Extra cleaners are 
sometimes needed, and they should not 
have to travel miles to get their work 
done. 

Utilities. Hooking on to facilities 
from an old building is sometimes a 
drain on that building, and no allow- 
ance for expansion of these facilities 
is made in the new building. Sewer, 
water, steam, electricity, gas and other 
utilities should be extended in the 


streets so that proper sized or, better 
still, oversized facilities can be run 
into the new building with plugged 
ends on mains for future extensions 
if later buildings are contemplated on 
the same site. 

In many cases the pipe sizes are re- 
duced to such an extent that a com- 
plete new system from the source of 
supply may become necessary at great 
expense. School grounds should be 
planned as a real estate development 
is, with the streets, sidewalks and 
utilities put in first. Then adding new 
buildings will present no problem. 
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For the main washrooms Bradley Circular Washfountains provide modern, sanitary 
washing convenience. One 54-in. Bradley serves 8 to 10 students simultaneously wit 

an ever-clean spray of running water. Foot-control saves hands from contagious wash- 
basin contacts. Sprayhead eliminates many faucets and cuts water consumption 
70% to 80%. 






















































Bradley Multi-Stall Showers offer maximum sanitation. They have no corners or dark 
areas to collect dirt, and require a minimum of attention. Bradley Showers come par- 
tially assembled for quick installation on any kind of floor including wood. Available 
in 5- or 3-Stall Units, they reduce piping connections needed, cut hot water costs and 
reduce water consumption. 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


BRADLEY. 
warhfountan 
ano wedlsstall showed 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. + 2207 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





A guide to washroom ar- 
rangements — illustrated 
Booklet 4701 willbe mailed 
on request. 
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New Materials. Many of the new 
materials on the market will reduce 
maintenance costs. Repairs and re- 
painting can be cut down a great deal 
if the proper type of floor for each use 
is selected and if, at.least in the cor- 
ridors, a wainscot that requires no 
maintenance is installed. 

Construction Features. Door bucks 
should be heavy enough to hold the 
No. D door closers that the architect 
may have forgotten to specify and 
that the maintenance staff may have to 
install later. Let’s be sure not to get 
veneered outside doors as these are 
impossible to repair when they start 
breaking up. Let's also be sure to get 
flashings where they are necessary— 
and plenty of them. We want to en- 
joy the first rainstorm after the build- 
ing is completed. 

Landscaping and shrubbery around 
the new building should be included 
in the plans so that the maintenance 
department will not have another job 
to do without special funds. 

Fire Protection. This item should be 
carefully considered by the physical 
plant administrator when he goes over 
the plans for a new building. How 
combustible are the structure and its 
interior finishes? What are the pro- 
visions for the limitation of fire spread 
from any point of origin within the 
building? What provisions have been 
made for the discovery of fires as 
soon as they begin? 

What provision has been made for 
immediate notification of fire fighting 
forces, such as signal stations? What 
provision has been made for the 
prompt extinguishing of incipient 
fires? Sprinkler systems or extinguish- 
ers should be included in the origi- 
nal construction costs. The proper 
number of fire exits should be in- 
cluded in the building plans.’ 

General Items. If acoustical treat- 
ment is needed in certain areas, it 
should be put in when the building is 
constructed. ; 

Many of us do not like parapet walls 
because of leaks. 

If it is to be a stone veneer build- 
ing, construction details should be 
checked. It will be too late to try to 
stop leaks after the building is com- 
pleted if the original construction is 
faulty. 

Maintenance departments have to 
pay the installation costs of many of 
the features discussed in this article. 
However, they are not maintenance 
items and should be considered and 
installed when buildings are built. 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
cabinets 4as shown above). 


Why not beauty 
as weil as comfort 
in classroom 
heating and 
ventilating units? 





ERE, indeed, in these time-proved heating and ventilating 
units, is a blending of beauty and function of design 
that will win your stamp of approval. 

So graceful in line, so smooth in operation, Nesbitt Syn- 
cretizers compel your consideration in all current plans for 
modern classrooms. 

And you can enjoy this modern motif in your school, either 
as an ensemble in matching storage and display cabinets or 
as individual units. 

Whichever you choose, you'll enjoy the highest known 
degree of classroom comfort with the greatest economy of 
operation obtainable and lasting beauty. 

Ask the nearest American Blower Branch Office for com- 
plete data on Nesbitt Syncretizers and all other equipment 
for ventilating and air conditioning. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 


Division of American Raniator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
o> 


‘a \ e 
AMERICAN BLOWER 
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For school interiors 





select beautiful, colorful | 





Glazed Facing Tile 





ORUGS & CHEMICALS FOOD PROCESSING TRANSPORTATION RENTAL HOUSING PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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with a high “Eye Q” 


acing lle 


Nee it’s easy on the eye, this Structural Clay Facing Tile. 
A definite aid to better lighting and vision—and always pleasing to look at! 


Look at the wonderful range of Facing Tile colors, finishes and textures. 
They’ll make it easy for you to control light reflection and diffusion—easy 
to make school a light, bright, cheerful place. 


The colors are permanently fadeless. They’ll keep a lustrous, new look. 
The walls will sparkle with cleanliness with a minimum of care. 


The surfaces will never become scarred or worn looking. No cracks, scratches 
or decay, even after years of hard wear! 


Now look at Facing Tile’s many structural advantages—great load-bearing 
strength, fire safety, durability, dual purpose utility as a wall and finish. Using 
them you can make school a safe and economical-to-operate place. 


The finish is impervious to every unsanitary trouble-maker. It washes clean, 
quickly, thoroughly and easily, with plain soap and water. No other mainte- 
nance, no painting or periodic repairs, is ever needed. 


All this in one material, at one cost! 


Remember Facing Tile. Its high “Eye Q” makes it a most intelligent choice 
for any school interior. It is made in efficient modular sizes, glazed and 
unglazed. For more complete information write the Institute, contact any of 
its members, or see Sweet’s Catalog 4d/5. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Belden Brick Company . Hanley Company Metropolitan Brick, Inc. 
Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania Indianapolis, Indiana __ Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. Stark Brick Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio. Canton, Ohio 
West Virginia Brick Company 
Charleston, West Virginia 





FACING TILE INSTITUTE 
1520 18th Sfreet, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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HIDDEN COSTS / 


FLOOR | a 
MAINTENANCE 


REDUCE PERSONNEL TURNOVER: 
Continual hiring, training and rehiring of 
maintenance workers is costly. You can 
help reduce this waste with a HILD Floor 
Machine. This machine’s precision balance 
and self-propelled action enable it to do 
the job faster and easier. This lightens 
every routine maintenance job. Helps keep 
employees satisfied. 


REDUCE FLOOR DEPRECIATION: 
The HILD Floor Machine prevents 
needless wear caused by incomplete main- 
tenance. The machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to do the complete 
job. Ie will scrub, wax, polish, buff, sand, 
steel-wool, or grind. 


PREVENT ADVERSE IMPRESSION: 
Bright, clean, lustrous floors make an excel- 
lent impression on the public. The HILD 
Machine’s effortless handling encourages 
frequent, complete maintenance... enables 
you to keep floors always in the peak of 
condition . . . reduces the “hidden costs” 


resulting from loss of prestige. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


740 W. Washington Bivd., Dept.SC-10,Chicago6, Ill. | 
| 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 





Pleased With Action on 
Reorganization Plans 1 and 2 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Educators in 
Washington are generally pleased with 
the Congressional action on President 
Truman's Reorganization Plans No. 1 
and No. 2. 

Defeat of Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
under which a Department of Welfare 
would have been created, pleased edu- 
cators because “it leaves the U.S. Office 
of Education where it is, instead of 
freezing it in a new, huge bureaucracy,” 
as one educator expressed it. 

Many educators believe that the USS. 
Office of Education should be an inde- 
pendent agency. Had it been incor- 
porated in the Department of Welfare, 
it would have been virtually impossible 
to give it independent status within 
the foreseeable future. Now, agitation 
for an independent Office of Education 
will be resumed. 

Approval of Reorganization Plan No. 
2, transferring the US. Employment 
Service from the Federal Security 
Agency to the U.S. Labor Department, 
also meets with educators’ objectives. 
As part of the Labor Department, the 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Despite pro- 
tests from educators, Congress passed 
and sent to the White House the meas- 
ure requiring F.B.I. investigations of 
applicants for fellowships with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Author 
of the provision, Sen. O'Mahoney (D.- 
Wyo.) made one concession. He 
amended his provision so that the 
commission, instead of the Attorney 
General, becomes the agent that finally 
determines whether the applicant is 
disloyal. . . . U.S. Post Office authori- 
ties finally found the person who had 
been sending anonymous “hate” letters 
to teachers colleges urging students to 
give up the profession. She is a men- 
tally unbalanced woman, authorities 
said. 

The Office of Education is losing 
another top-drawer official. Edwin H. 
Miner, associate commissioner of ed- 
ucation, resigned to accept a job with 
the Armed Forces Education Program. 


U.S. Employment Service should give 
more and better service to job-seeking 
students and graduates, observers be- 
lieve. 

Labor officials promise that under its 
new management the U.S. Employment 
Service will be able to work more close- 
ly with schools and colleges and will 
produce a greater flow of labor market 
information, job guidance and counsel- 
ing materials for young workers. 


Citizens Commission 
Names Henry Toy Secretary 


New YoOrRK.— 
Henry Toy Jr., du 
Pont Company 
executive and 
founder of the 
Council for Dela- 
ware Education, has 
been appointed 
executive director 
of the new Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools, according to Roy E. 
Larsen, chairman of the commission and 
president of Time Inc. 

(Continued on Page 72.) 





Henry Toy Jr. 


AT A GLANCE 


... The average monthly earnings of 
school employes was $224 in January 
1949. For the same month in 1946 
earnings averaged $158, the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau reports. . . . The bill seek- 
ing to create labor-education extension 
services has been approved by the Sen- 
ate labor committee and by a House 
labor subcommittee. However, it will 
go no farther at this session. . . . The 
navy will discontinue three-year en- 
listment periods and go back to its 
peacetime program of recruiting 18- 
year-olds for four or six years. 

One-fourth of the states have passed 
equal pay laws for women teachers, 
the U.S. Women’s Bureau says. . 
The Pan American Union, Washington 
25, D.C., has issued its 1949 catalog of 
motion pictures useful to teachers of 
geography and social studies. Teachers 
may write to Dr. Lyman Judson, chief 
of the P.A.U. Motion Picture Service, 
for a free copy. 
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@ Yes, there can be no question about Popcorn Profits 
and what they can do to provide schools with the means 
to buy many needed items not found in the average 
school budget. Grateful testimonials from Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers are eloquent in ae praise 
for Manley Popcorn Profits —‘Popcorn profits bought 
the uniforms and instruments for our band.”’—“Several 
schools in our system equip all their athletic teams with 
—— earnings.” —“‘Our senior class bought a new 
auditorium curtain and scenery with money they made 
from Popcorn.” And with all this students get a highly 
nutritious and delicious food that contains 1825 heat 
energy units per pound when properly popped in 
Manley Seasoning. 


POPCORN 1S NUTRITIOUS 

Of the 1281 edible foods covered in the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s bulletin “Approximate Components of American Food Material,” 
popcorn is shown to have higher food energy value than 1123 of the foods 
listed. When popped in seasoning it has 1825 heat energy units per pound. 
Good for teeth, gums and digestion, popcorn adds important roughage to diet. 


Pe rorcom 1S POPULAR...EASY TO SERVE 





POPCORN IS PROFITABLE 


Even with the generous servings you naturally 
would give your students, popcorn earns approximately 
80% profit. A constant source of revenue for school proj- 
ects. Experience is unnecessary; any student can operate a 
Manley POPCORN MACHINE. 


The Manley Famous STANDARD MODEL 


Popcorn not only meets all the pure food re- Combines every desirable feature in a popcorn machine. Big capacity. Depend- 
quirements set forth by prominent dieticians but it is a ability. Eye appeal. Automatic seasoning well and pump. Bag or box compart- 
popular favorite with students everywhere. The Manley ment. Cash drawer. Corn bin. “Old Maid” drawer. Creamy white with dis- 


Machine is easy to operate . . . easy to keep clean. tinguishing red trim. A dream to work! A gold mine for profits! 


SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES YOU GAIN 









<i 





UNIFORMS — All you need for INSTRUMENTS — Band and GYMS, EQUIPMENT AND 
athletic uniforms and equip- Orchestra instruments can be SWIMMING POOLS are easily 
ment can be boughr with pop- had through money made on acquired through a popcorn 
corn profits popcorn. profit program. 


WITH Mankey POPCORN PROFITS 
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AUDITORIUM scenery and cur- CHEMISTRY laboratories are de. 
tains, sound equipment and sirable but expensive to equip. 
movie projectors are obtain- Popcorn profits will secure one 
able through popcorn earnings. for your school. 


ONLY / lambleny OFFERS THE COMPLETE PACKAGE 


MACHINES + MERCHANDISE - METHODS 
@ Only from MANLEY, “The Biggest wholesome product. Manley experience ‘e ®. For complete information MAIL THIS 
Name in Popcorn!” can you obtain a// also provides you with profitable Meth- COUPON — NOW ! 


your popcorn needs. The world’s most ods of operation. A new 64-page book 


fully automatic popcorn machine. Manley explains everything about popcorn — fy a> —~ ¥ 


also supplies you with popcorn, season- Machines, Methods, Merchandise. It’s \é 


ing, salt, bags and boxes—assuring a yours for the asking. 


© MANLEY INC. 1949 
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JT f/ MANLEY, INC. Dept. NS 10-49 
1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 


] Please tell me more about SCHOOL POPCORN 
PROFITS. 


O Send me your free 64 page book which tells 
how to start and how co operate a schgol pop- 
corn program. 


O Have your representative eye 


Your Name........ Wor Pia ro vaareet cus 
ee ‘ g oy Teer rere rer 
Address . . ww Piciecan se eedddetes ceaeune 
Cay... v Pee bia eaten ye eee 
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Officers of the commission, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Larsen, are: vice chairman, 
James F. Brownlee, former deputy direc- 
tor of the O.P.A.; treasurer, John A. 
Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., and secretary, Leo 
Perlis, director of the national C.LO. 
community services committee. 

The commission will be expanded, 
Mr, Larsen said, to include 60 members 
not professionally identified with edu- 
cation, religion or politics, from many 
sections of the nation, and of varying 





points of view and experience. It now 
has 28 members. 

Besides the commission’s officers, 
these are: Mrs. Barry Bingham, vice 
president, Lowisville (Ky.) Courier- 
Journal and Times; Stuart Bradley, 
member of the executive board, Louisi- 
ana Education Foundation, New Or- 
leans; John Cowles, president, Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune; Edward R. 
Eastman, president and editor, Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, Ithaca, N.Y.; George 
Gallup, director, American Institute of 

















* 20’ of map rail with 
6 sliding hooks 


The Nyco Display Rail saves the 
finish on walls and moldings. 
Makes it easy to hang maps and 
pin pictures. Made of 18-gauge 
steel, bright zinc finish. Screw 
holes have brass, counter-sunk 
collars. Available in 3-, 4-, 5-, 
and 6-foot lengths. Equip one 
room as a test. 





NYCO MAP RAI 























Every teaching day... only *#8.95 








Memo to Secretary 

Please order from A, J. Nystrom & 

Co., 3333 Elston Avenue, Chicago 

18, Illinois: 

20 feet, No. 90....... Display Rail 

with 6 hooks....... $8.95. 

Ask that the package be addressed 

ta mny. personal attention. i 
IY ats iemestcces tebe 

















Manufactured by 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
3333 Elston Ave., Chicago 18, IIl. 








Install in old 
buildings as 
well as new... 
on wood or steel 
molding. Screws 
come with the rail, 


[ 


Hooks slide on 
rail... adjust- 


able to any width thick cork 


One-quarter inch 
inlay 
for thumb tacks. 









Projecting tab 
protects molding 





Public Opinion; Mrs. Bruce Gould, edi- 
tor, Ladies’ Home Journal; Lester B. 
Granger, executive director, National 
Urban League; Ralph A. Hayward, pres- 
ident, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Parchment, Mich.; Robert Heller, 
Robert Heller & Associates, Inc., Cleve- 
land; Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher, 
Denver Post. 

Also, Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, chair- 
man, board of trustees, New York Pub- 
lic Education Association; Walter Lipp- 
mann, columnist, Washington, D.C.; 
Robert Littell, senior editor, Reader's 
Digest; Stanley Marcus, executive vice 
president, Neiman-Marcus Company, 
Dallas, Tex.; James G. K. McClure, pres- 
ident, Farmers’ Federation, Inc., Ashe- 
ville, N.C.; George Houk Mead, hon- 
orary chairman of the board, Mead Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer, Washington (D.C.) Post; Ray- 
mond Rubicam, co-founder of Young 
and Rubicam, Inc., (New York), Scotts- 
dale, Ariz.; Beardsley Ruml, New York; 
Harry Scherman, president, Book-of-the- 
Month Club; Louis B. Seltzer, editor, 
Cleveland Press; Richard Joyce Smith, 
partner in the law firm of Whitman, 
Ransom, Coulson & Goetz, New York; 
Charles Allen Thomas, executive vice 
president, Monsanto Chemical Company, 
St. Louis, and Judge Charles E. Wyzan- 
ski Jr., U.S. District Judge for Massa- 
chusetts, Boston. 

The commission’s headquarters are 
at 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 

Mr. Toy, now 35, was named Young 
Man of the Year by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Delaware last Feb- 
ruary. In cooperation with the Delaware 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, he 
formed the Council for Delaware Edu- 
cation, which includes approximately 
150 representatives of such organiza- 
tions as the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Legion, Rotary, 
church clubs, and local parent-teacher 
associations. 

To arouse interest in the public 
schools, the council under Mr. Toy’s 
leadership summarized in laymen’s 
language the state’s school laws, wrote 
and published, with the cooperation of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, a description of each of 
Delaware’s 174 school buildings and 
arranged for the dramatic presentation 
of all school issues in radio, the press 
and public meetings. 

One result of this activity has been 
the passage of legislation calling for 
$19,000,000 worth of new school con- 
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For best results, fishing or teaching, always use the right 
equipment. 


Progressive business school teachers recognize that fact. 
Which is why more and more of them prefer to teach 
Office Machine Practice on Monroes. 


They know from experience that Monroes are the easiest. 
simplest, most practical machines to teach or to learn. 
And that 6 Monroe Adding-Calculators . . . 5 Educators, 
1 Electric Model ... are the right number to assure each 
pupil sufficient class time really to master business 
mathematics. 


REEM 


THESE VALUABLE ~~ 


TEACHING AIDS! 


The booklets listed in the coupon were 
written by experienced teachers to help 
vou do an even better teaching job. 
They’re packed with hints, pointers, and 
practical advice you can use daily 

in your classroom. 


Send for those you need today. 


They’re FREE! 
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Sling me. 








Monroes simplify your teaching job in still another way. 
The Educator, for example, is manually operated, allow- 
ing each student to learn at the speed best geared to indi- 
vidual ability. 


For the best from your students, teach them on machines 
best suited to their needs . . . the same machines they'll 


use in business later... Monroes! 







Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Please send me by return mail 

the following booklets: 

C Teacher's Guide 

[_] Procuring Funds for Office Machines 

[-] Teaching Mathematics with the Monroe Educator 

] Courses of Study in Office Machine and Clerical Practice 

] Clerical Office Machine Program for the Small High School 


CJ I'd also like a demonstration of the Monroe Educator. 
Have your representative call me for an eyyeoemene. 
ma 
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and colleges. 


Broadcast Quality—Fuli, true-to-life 
tone, so vital for proper instruction, 
is easily obtainable with the Magne- 
corder PTG6-JA. It meets the high 
standards of the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters. Frequency re- 
sponse: 50 to 15,000 cycles per sec. 
+ 2 db. Less than 2% harmonic 
distortion. 

Easy For Anyone To Carry—one Mag- 
necorder can serve so many class- 
rooms! Even a small person can 
carry it up stairs in a normal walk- 
ing position. It is made in two con- 
veniently shaped 25 Ib. cases for 
maximum portability and flexibility 
of use. Amplifier unit can be used 
alone. 


Simple, Economical To Use—stu- 
dents themselves can connect the 
two units and have them in opera- 
tion in a matter of seconds! Incor- 
rect connections are impossible. One 
inexpensive roll of standard magnetic 
tape affords 30 minutes of continu- 
ous playing, and can be erased and 
re-recorded or played for an indefi- 
nite period. Splicing and editing 
can be'done quickly with a scissors 
and ordinary Scotch tape. 


Write for the name of your 
nearest Magnecord dealer. 


Magnecorder PT6-JA 
Magnetic Tape Recorder 


for 
every 
classroom 








Sy BS 
~ @Portable 
High Fidelity Tone 


© Used by Radio and Recording Studios 
© Now Acclaimed by Leading Educators 


This new, protessional-type tape recorder provides an 
effective, economical, and interesting way to raise the 
instructional level of grade schools, high schools, 


ON 
acm Professional 


Quality Instrument — 
To Improve Instruction 
Of Every Subject 
——— 


SPEECH —Life-like reproduction of 
stammering, enunciation, rate and in- 
flection makes a Magnecorder invalu- 
able for public speaking, dramatics, 
and speech correction. 

MUSIC —Every band, orchestra, and 
chorus will benefit from Magnecord- 
er’s broadcast-quality reproduction of 
pitch, tone, balance, and dynamics. 
ENGLISH—Achieve never -before- real - 
ized instructional advances in ele- 
mentary reading, poetry, and litera- 
ture at negligible cost by using a 
Magnecorder for student self-analysis 
and reproduction of radio programs. 
LANGUAGES —How pronunciation, as 
well as class interest, improves when 
students can hear themselves read! 


CIVIC S—Now historically important ra- 
dio broadcasts, forums, and _ public 
speakers can vividly be brought into 
every class for years to come with 
low-cost, long-lived Magnecordings. 
PLUS many other uses such as teacher 
self-improvement, auditorium amplifi- 
cation, noise reduction. Magnecorder’s 
portable, unit construction makes it 
easy to use anywhere any time. 
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World's Largest and Oldest Manufacturers of Professional Magnetic Recorders. 
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struction in Delaware, but Mr. Toy 
says, “The major achievement of the 
council has been the reawakening of 
public interest in the schools here and 
the realization by the people of what 
the schools can do for them and what 
they can do for the schools.” 


Finland’s Debt Payments 
to Pay for Student Exchange 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Future pay- 
ments by Finland on her World War I 
debt to the United States will be used 
to finance interchange of students, pro- 
fessors and educational equipment be- 
tween the two countries. 
A resolution providing for this unique 


| educational experiment was passed by 


both Houses and signed by President 
Truman last month. 

Finland owes $13,408,207 and may 
take until 1984 to complete payments. 


Under the bill, interest or principal pay- 


ments will be placed in a US. Treas- 
ury account to pay for: 

1. Studies, instruction, technical train- 
ing and other educational activities in 
the United States for students and pro- 
fessors who are citizens of Finland. 

2. Similar educational activities for 


| citizens of the United States who wish 


to study or work in Finland. 

3. Purchase of American scientific, 
technical and scholarly books to be 
shipped to higher education institutions 
in Finland. 

4. The interchange of similar Fin- 
nish materials and equipment for higher 
education in the United States. 

Exchange persons will be paid travel 
expenses, tuition, subsistence and other 


| allowances. The plan will be under the 


direction of the U.S. State Department. 
It may be called off at any time “if it 
does not prove in the national interest,” 
presumably should Finland fall under 
Soviet domination. 

Arguments used in the House and 
Senate debates paralleled this view by 


| Rep. Norblad, (R.-Ore.) : 


“Finland has been the only one of 
our dozens of World War I debtors who 
has consistently and constantly made 
regular payments on its debt. It has 
been my belief that in view of this fact 
we should cancel that debt, but I be- 
lieve that this proposal is a wiser one. 
This will afford Finnish students the 
opportunity to study here and learn 
thoroughly of our ways of life and at 
the same time help the universities 
in their country obtain books and equip- 
ment from us.” 
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MAKE 
PROFESSIONAL 
LOOKING COPIES 





A Stylus for Every Need 


For illustrating, ruling, letter- 
ing, writing. New roll-point 
stylus for handwriting. Three 
dual-point, 2-in-1 styli. De- 
signed for fast, easy use. 
Attractive colors for easy 
identification. 





Many Styles of 

Letters and Numbers 
Lettering guides of molded 
plastic. Greater thickness 
for strength, easy handling. 


Attractive Shades and 
Patterns 

Screen plates in new large 
size to dress up your mimeo- 
graph work with shadings in 
many patterns. Sturdy plas- 
tic, restful amber color. 





Drafting Table Precision 


The Mimeoscope ® illumi- 
nated drawing board helps 
you to fast, easy tracing, 
drawing, lettering. Shown 
here is the model 5 on Tilto- 
scope model 35 base. 
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Write your Stencil 
by Hand! 


If there’s no typewriter available to prepare a mimeo- 

graph stencil,don’t worry. You can simply write out by 
hand your test, lesson, outline, or other material—on 
the new A. B. Dick handwriting stencil sheet. 











This timesaver can be used anywhere—at your desk, at 
home—with no machinery or special lighting. Writing is 
fast and easy, yet the result is the same—clean, easy-on-the- 
eyes copies that make teaching more effective. This special 
stencil sheet is one more service that A. B. Dick Company 
offers to lighten the teacher’s load of paperwork. 















Copies of anything written, typed, or drawn can be quickly 

and economically produced on A. B. Dick mimeographs. For 

use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
Call your nearest A. B. Dick distributor, or send the coupon 
below for complete details. 










Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 


Brings you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
operation, and low overall cost—with no sacrifice of one for another. 


A.B.DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 













A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NS-1049 


| 

| 

| 

| 

720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 

nl Please send me more information anes. Dick mimeographs and new accessories. | 
| 

| 

| 
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Delaware Awards Scholarships 
to 40 Prospective Teachers 

NEWARK, DEL.—Forty young women 
with a “serious intention” of becoming 
teachers in this state have been award- 
ed teacher-education scholarships, worth 
$400 each, at the University of Dela- 
ware. 

A grant voted by the general session 
made possible 25 of the scholarships, 
and 15 more were provided by the 
Delaware School Auxiliary Association. 
The scholarships were awarded on a 


competitive basis; qualifying examina- 
tions were given. 

While the scholarships are for the 
school year 1949-50 only, they may be 
renewed, depending upon the avail- 
ability of funds and the quality of the 
students’ work. Freshmen must have a 
“C” average to retain their scholarships; 
an average midway be- 
tween “C” and “B,” and juniors and 
seniors, a “B” average 

Fifteen winners entered the university 
in September as freshmen, 14 as 


sophomores, 
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sophomores, eight as juniors, and three 
as seniors. 

Since the scholarships are intended 
to help increase the state’s supply of 
teachers and to maintain the quality 
of the state’s teaching personnel, all 
recipients are required to declare their 
intention of preparing to teach in the 
Delaware public schools and to agree 
to teach in the state for at least one 
year after graduation. 

Candidates for scholarships had to 
be residents of Delaware, to present 
evidence of ability to do college work, 
and to show suitable personality char- 
acteristics for teaching. Financial need 
was considered only after applicants had 
met all other standards. 


_Lesinski Round Tables 
| on Federal Aid Fizzle 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Fiasco after 
fiasco characterized the bustle that took 
place on Capitol Hill on behalf of fed- 
eral aid to education during August. 


In an effort to “compromise” the 
stalemated federal aid to education is- 
| sue, John Lesinski, chairman of the 


| of the N.E.A., 


House education and labor committee, 
scheduled two round tables for August 
22 and 23. He invited representatives 
the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, church, labor and 
Negro groups. 

The first round 
shouts, accusations, 
a general restatement of the views that 
heretofore could not be compromised. 
The second day brought more of the 


table resulted in 


recriminations and 


| Same. 


During these sessions, however, Rep. 
Hugo Sims (D.-S.C.) succeeded in ob- 
taining the signatures of 13 members 
of the committee to force a scheduled 
session of the committee during which 


/ action could be taken. 


For twenty-four hours—between Au- 
gust 23 and 24— it appeared as if Chair- 
man Lesinski’s refusal to act on federal 
aid bills at this session could be over- 
ridden. . 

But on the day of the scheduled meet- 
ing only 11 of the 13 petition signers 
appeared for the meeting. Under the 
House rules a quorum was not present, 
and no session could be held. Several 


| representatives who did not wish to 


buck their chairman sat in a near-by 
room idly talking, in order to avoid 
| constituting a quorum. 

After the “revolt” meeting failed, 
Mr. Lesinski said no one could force 
| a meeting on him. Private talk among 
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American-Standard 


First in heating -.- first in plumbing 





Marlier & Johnstone—Architects 


George H. Chilli—General Contractors 


Sauer, Inc.—Plumbing Contractor 





New Pittsburgh Parochial School 
selects American- Standard Plumbing Fixtures 


@ Sanitation .. . easy cleaning—that’s what 
American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures assure St. Leo School 
in Pittsburgh. And scores of other modern educational institu- 
tions have also found American-Standard a sure guide to quality 
—and to dependable performance. 

Whether your school is large or small, if you are contemplat- 
ing the purchase of heating equipment or plumbing fixtures, 
get details on the complete American-Standard line. Your 
Architect and your Heating and Plumbing Contractor will be 
glad to help you select the right products for your particular 
needs. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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NEO-TORIC DRINKING FOUNTAIN of gleaming genuine 
vitreous china features the approved angle stream, with 
height controlled by automatic volume regulator. Stream 
opening is above overflow point of the receptacle, and a 
metal guard permits escape of water and prevents ‘‘squirt- 
ing. 
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RANDALL LAVATORY has splash back to protect walls. 
Center leg gives additional support. Easy cleaning and 
permanent good looks are assured by its genuine vitreous 
china construction. Cast-in soap dish is an added con- 
venience. All exposed metal is non-tarnishing Chromard. 





EXPELLO URINAL functions like a water closet, with strong 
flushing action and large outlet to prevent clogging. Be- 
cause it is wall hung, it can be set at proper height for 
children of all ages. Genuine vitreous china construction 
gives an easy-to-clean surface. Can be installed for manual, 
automatic, or foot-operated flushing. 
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members of the committee indicated 
that another meeting might be scheduled 
for the last week in September, after 
the House of Representatives returns 
from its vacation. 


Suggestions for Space Usage 
in Overcrowded Buildings 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Until the day 
when large-scale college building pro- 
grams can be undertaken, one answer 
to crowded campus conditions lies in 
more effective utilization of college 
buildings. 

This is the major theme stressed in 
the new study, “College Building 
Needs,” just released by the U.S. Office 
of Education. Some of the recommen- 
dations may be of assistance to public 
school administrators. 

At Ohio State University, University 
of Florida, and State College of Wash- 
ington, careful scheduling of classes, 
lengthening of the school day and the 
school week, and the management of 
class size helped bring about better use 
of classroom and laboratory space, the 
report shows. 

Educational efficiency is not neces- 
sarily lowered by lengthening the tradi- 
tional school day or week on the college 
level, the study reports. 

“Furthermore, curriculum offerings 
can often be extended by the continu- 
ous use of instructional space during a 
two-hour lunch period, if a lunch ar- 

| rangement of this kind is substituted 
for the practice of stopping all classes 
during a lunch period of one hour. The 
lengthened period for serving meals 
may remove the need for increased 
kitchen, cafeteria or dining room facil- 
ities.” 
| The Office of Education urges col- 
| leges and universities to undertake 
studies on the use of instructional space. 
It warns, however, that such studies 
should be governed by these criteria: 


in the mechanistic sense may be less 


| appropriate than that of a sympathetic 
| steward in studying space utilization. 
| Effective use of the time and energy 


| 1. The spirit of an “efficiency expert” 


of people (staff and students) must be 
balanced against efficient use of things 
(classroom or laboratory ). 

2. Significant changes in policy should 
not be made without faculty approval. 

3. Studies of room usage and class 
size should be made by competent re- 
search personnel, that works under the 
direction of an administrative officer 
appointed by the president. The poli- 
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St. Anthony's School and Chapel, 
Elmira, N. Y., uses Bethlehem 
Open-Web Joists in the floor 
and roof construction. Architects: 
Haskell, Considine & Haskell, 
Elmira; Contractor: Mitchell 
Brothers, Elmira. 











1 ASPHALT TILE OR OTHER FINISH 2 STEEL JOIST 


3 CONCRETE SLAB 


5 PLASTER CEILING 


4 METAL LATH 


Cross-section of typica! Bethlehem Joist installation. Concrete and ploster prevent 
spread of fire. Asphalt tile, linoleum or other finishes may be used over the concrete. 


There’s not much point to investing thousands of 
dollars in new school construction, while overlooking 
that most important of all requisites—fire safety! 
Fire-safe schools can be built, and still keep within 
budgets, by using Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists 
in combination with concrete floor slab and plaster 
ceiling. Floors built in this way are non-combustible. 
They permit maximum area between firewalls, while 
eliminating the need for unsightly fire escapes. 
Bethlehem Open-Web Joists also offer other ad- 
vantages in school construction. They provide floors 
which are shrink-proof, sound-retardant, vibration- 


resistant and immune to attack by vermin. They result 


in savings in construction costs, because pipes and 
wiring can be run through the open webs of the joists. 
In addition to their use in floors, these open-web 
joists are also used to advantage in roof construction. 

If you have a new school under consideration, 
whether of one or several stories, you will find it 
worthwhile to investigate the advantages of Beth- 
lehem Open-Web Joists. Check with your architect, 
or drop a line to us at Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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cies should be determined by a faculty 
committee, working with this adminis- 
trative officer. 

“College Building Needs” is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, at 25c a copy. 


Kennedy Offers Compromise 
Federal Aid Measure 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — A new two- 
part federal aid to education biil, aimed 
at healing the controversy that has 
erupted over the school aid question in 


Congress, has been introduced by Rep. 
John F. Kennedy (D.-Mass.). 

The bill was promptly approved by 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. The N.E.A. ignored it. Never- 
theless, portions of the bill may be used 
as a basis for compromise at the next 
session of Congress. 

The bill would provide $300,000,000 
of federal money to the states each year 
for current educational expense of state 
school systems. It would help raise the 
educational floor to $60 per child per 
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year across the country, granting the 
most aid to needy states, but giving at 
least $5 per child to all states. 

A second title of the bill sets aside 
10 per cent of each state’s allotment for 
auxiliary school services, such as bus 
rides, health aids and state approved 
nonreligious textbooks, and _ provides 
that these go to private and parochial 
school children as well as to those in 
public schools. 

Title If funds would be distributed 
through state educational authorities 
state constitutions permit. 
Otherwise, these funds would be made 
available by the federal government. in 
a pro-rata pattern similar to that in 
use under the National School Lunch 
Act. 

An important new provision of this 
measure prohibits the federal govern- 
ment from disbursing funds directly to 
private or parochial schools but makes 
it possible for the government to enter 
into contracts with these schools to 
reimburse them 50 per cent of their 
expenses incurred in supplying auxil- 
iary services. Mr. Kennedy explained 
that the effect of his bill was to sharpen 
the distinction between “aid to the 
school” and “aid to the child.” 

Rep. Kennedy said, “My bill seeks 
only to provide public welfare benefits 
for the children attending nonpublic 
school and not support for their schools. 
The Supreme Court is on the side of 
those requesting these auxiliary school 
services.” 

Mr. Kennedy pointed out that if non- 
public school children received their 
fair share of auxiliary services under 
the second title of this bill, their total 
aid would be not more than $3,000,000 
or about 1 per cent of the whole appro- 
priation. He said that this would come 
to only about $1 per school child “but 
would nevertheless be of some help.” 


Turner Surveys Health 
Education for W.H.O. 

New York.—Dr. Clair Turner, as- 
sistant to the president of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, has 
been employed for the months of Au- 
gust and September “to conduct a pre- 
liminary survey in the field of health 
education and to draft initial plans for 
the World Health Organization pro- 
gram in this field.” 

Dr. Turner previously served as chief 
health education officer of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, and as chair- 
man of the health section of the World 
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Newfoundland provides an eloquent answer... 


Photos taken in Newfoundland 
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In 1944 an international group of physicians In 1948, after certain diet improvements were 
surveyed nutrition in Newfoundland, was struck made, medical investigators found Newfoundland 
with the listlessness and apathy of the children. children eager, alert—as children should be. 





From little Newfoundland—a lesson in better health! 


@ Five years ago, concerned over the signs of widespread malnutrition, the New- 
| foundland government invited a group of Canadian, British and American physicians 
| to make a nutritional survey. Other steps taken to improve the national diet 
- included compulsory enrichment of all white flour. In 1948 a resurvey showed a 
sharp decrease in the symptoms of malnutrition associated with lack of the nutrients 

rovided by enriched flour. There was a remarkable increase in the general health 
of both children and grown-ups. 
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WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO US? Reliable data habits are almost the only excuse for inadequate 
show that the enrichment of our flour and bread, nutrition in this land of plenty. What you teach 
begun here in 1941, provides safe margins of the your students will help establish good eating habits 
essential nutrients, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, early . . . eating habits that will mean healthier, 
and iron in the normal diet. Today, faulty eating happier Americans! 
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@ These materials, developed for us by specialists in 


Ylow available (free es request) rks nutrition and education, stress all foods in their 


proper relationship. You will find them very helpful 
NEW CLASSROOM AIDS FOR THE TEACHING in teaching good eating habits. Write for descriptive 
leaflet. Wheat Flour Institute, 309 West Jackson 


OF BETTER EATING HABITS: Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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Federation of Education Associations, 
of the National Conference for Cooper- 
ation in Health Education, and of the 
American Public Health Association 
committee on the educational qualifica- 
tions of health educators. 


Social Security Plan 

for Teachers Is Ready 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — The House 

ways and means committee has approved 

a plan under which employes of public 

and private nonprofit educational insti- 
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Here’s top-quality, low-cost 
locker protection and control. 
Your control key opens every 
locker. Your students get a 
strong, dependable combination 
lock . . . smooth-working, trou- 
ble-free. Double wall case... . 
brass over hard wrought steel. 
Finest security at a new low 
price — by MASTER, world’s 
leading padlock manufacturers! 


LITY! 
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Master No.1500 


Rugged, dependable. Long 
time school favorite. Double 
wall case. 
tumbler mechanism. 
as No. 1525, but without 
key-control, 


tutions could be brought under the fed- 
eral social security system. 

The House and Senate are expected 
to approve the measure during the sec- 
ond session of the 81st Congress, to 
begin January 1950. 

The so-called Social Security Act 
amendments (H.R. 6000) cover pro- 
tection against the hazards of old age, 
death or total disability of workers in 
educational institutions. Unemployment 
insurance is not considered feasible for 
these groups of workers. 


| a month depending upon the length of 


NTROLLED! 


NO. 1525 KEY CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION LOCK 











BRASS CYLINDER 
PIN-TUMBLER 
MECHANISM 


—finest protection 
known to lock- 
making. Built like 
the lock on a safe! 


Time-tested, 3- 
Same 





Master Jock Company, Milwaukee. Wis. © Worlds Leading Padlock Manufactinns | 
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Here is what the House committee 
proposes: 

1. Professional and nonprofessional 
employes of privately controlled non- 
profit institutions would be required by 
law to contribute 1 per cent of their 
salary or wages up to $3000. This con- 
tribution would be credited to their 
social security account, maintained by 
the Social Security Administration. 
Upon death, retirement at 65, or total 
disability, these wage credits would be 
used in ‘computing benefits. Social 
security benefits range from $25 to $65 


time a worker has been in the system 
and upon the amount he has paid in. 

The employer of a nonprofit organ- 
ization (private) would not be taxed 
unless he signed an application stating 
that he wanted to take part in the sys- 
tem. If so, he would pay to the federal 
government an amount matching ex- 
actly the worker's contribution. In that 
case, the worker's wage credits would 
be doubled and his benefits would be 
somewhat higher upon death, retirement 
or total disability. 

2. Coverage for employes of public 
institutions, including public school 
teachers, executives and other workers, 
would be carried out in the same man- 
ner. However, before the system could 
take effect the state governor would 
have to enter into an agreement with 
the Federal Security Agency for the 
protection. The agreement would not 
necessarily cover all public education 
institutions within a state. It might 
cover only one or several “employing 
units” (a school system, a college, uni- 
versity or group of universities within 
a state might be defined as an “employ- 
ing unit’), 

Employes already under a retirement 
or pension system within an “employ- 
ing unit” would be covered only if a 
two-thirds majority voted in favor of 
accepting the federal system. Federal 
protection would always be in addition 
to any private retirement or pension 


plan. 


- General Science Course 


for Teachers Offered 

NORMAN, OKLA.—An_interdepart- 
mental general science course for teach- 
ers is being offered for the first time 
this fall at the University of Oklahoma. 

Physical science will be taught during 
the first semester and biological science 
during the second semester. All major 
science departments of the university 
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Athletic Department 


supplied by 


SINGLE GAS SYSTEM 


PEAK DEMANDS or off-peak loads never affect the supply 
of even-temperature hot water from the automatic 
GAS system in Central College's Main Building. 
Though the uses vary widely—for showers, wash- 
rooms, cafeteria dishwasher—and reach a peak of 
200 gallons-per-hour, the flexible GAS Water Heating 
System fulfills all the requirements. 

The installation at Central College is designed for 
a faculty and student body of less than 600. But it 
typifies the simplicity of equipment, and economy 
of operation, found in accurately-sized GAS Water 
Heating Systems. 

Actually, volume water heating with GAS is the 
ideal method for any school, college, hospital, or 
institutional needs. Compact, efficient, automatic 
GAS Water Heating Systems are available in sizes for 
every volume water heating demand. Your Gas Com- 
pany Representative will analyze your requirements 
—call him soon. 
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GAS Water Heating System which supplies hot water 
to main building 





Central College of lowa, Pella, lowa 


Photos courtesy of A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
Mfrs. of SMITHway-BURKAY GAS Water Heaters 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Probably that’s why more Church 
Seats are installed in school buildings 
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than any other toilet seat. 
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Available at better plumbing stores 
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are making financial contributions to 
the establishment and the first year's 
operation of the courses, as well as pro- 
viding special lecturers as necessary. 

Special objectives of the teachers’ 
science courses are to provide (1) a 
more nearly adequate general science 
background for prospective elementary 
teachers; (2) broad science contact for 
prospective teachers of secondary school 
science, and (3) broader acquaintance 
with science fields for teachers of non- 
science courses. 


50 Japanese Teachers 
to Study in United States 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Fifty Japanese 
teachers will study in the United States 
for a year under the “Interchange of 
Persons” program, with all their ex- 
penses paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The project provides funds 


| for 100 full maintenance scholarships, 
but not more than 50 students can be 
| accommodated during the fall semester. 


All agencies concerned with the pro- 
gram in Japan agreed that faculty mem- 
bers at teacher training institutions 
should comprise the first group. 

Fifty-three Japanese universities with 
education departments were asked to 
submit a maximum of four nominations 
each. Nominees could be factulty mem- 
bers or recent graduates now teaching 
at other universities. A committee, all 
of whose members had studied abroad, 
selected the 50 teachers who are coming 
to the United States. 

All candidates were required to be 
under 35, in good physical condition, 
and to be sufficiently fluent in spoken 
and written English to meet American 
classroom requirements. 


Russia Wants Seven Years 
of Education for Every Child 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.—A drive is under 
way throughout the Soviet Union to 
build enough schools to provide a min- 
imum of seven years of education for 
every child. The seven-year course has 
been made universal in all rural areas. 
In many cities and rural sections a 10 
year minimum course already has been 
achieved; ultimately a 10 year course 
will be required throughout the country. 
The new regulation requires that 
adolescents who have had only four 
years of education be given an oppor- 
tunity to return to school for at least 
three more years. To make this possible, 
the shortage of school buildings must 
be overcome. 
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BY ASSURING a plentiful supply of softly diffused daylight 


throughout this room in the Edward Everett Elementary School, 
Detroit, Michigan, PC Soft-Lite Prism B Glass Blocks help to pre- 
vent eye-strain among pupils and staff. Note how the wall 
farthest from panels receives its share of adequate illumination. 


Architects: Giffels & Vallet, Inc., 


Detroit, Michigan 











SAFEGUARDING STUDENT HEALTH WITH 


directed light 


@ By admitting an abundance of directed natural day- 
light, PC Functional Glass Blocks help to prevent eye- 
strain among pupils... protect their health . .. improve 
their efficiency. These glass blocks are especially de- 
signed to divert incident daylight to the reflecting ceil- 
ing, whence it is diffused and distributed to all parts of 
the room. 

This would be reason enough why PC Glass Blocks 
should be included in every plan for new construction 
or remodeling. But PC Glass Blocks—in functional or 
decorative patterns—offer so many economy measures, 
too, that it is actually costing money not to do so. For 
example, PC Glass Blocks save on heating and air con- 
ditioning. Their hollow construction—with a partially- 
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BLASS BLOCKS 


for better sight 


evacuated dead-air space inside—gives more than twice 
the insulating value of single-glazed windows. They re- 
duce maintenance costs, because they seldom need re- 
pairs or replacement. Painting is eliminated. They are 
easily cleaned. Then, too, they shut out unsightly 
views, deaden noises, stop infiltration of harmful dust 
and grit. 

Why not make the benefits of PC Glass Blocks avail- 
able to your school? Our technical experts will be glad 
to consult with you, without the least obligation on 
your part. Meanwhile, send for our free literature. 
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NEWS... 


Clear Lake Conference 
Plans Cooperative Study 


DOWLING, MICH.—A year-round pro- 
gram of related studies was adopted by 
the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration at Clear 


a» 


Lake Camp, September 3, at the close of 
a week’s workshop. Clyde M. Campbell, 
associated professor of education, Michi- 
gan State College, was elected chairman 
of the planning committee, succeeding 
Russell T. Gregg, professor of education, 


University of Wisconsin. 











Printing s 


the basic subjects 


o* 
ii 
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The 110 registrants were guests of 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. It was 
the third annual meeting of the confer- 
ence, the first having been held at Endi- 
cott, N.Y., and the second at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The research planned for the coming 
year is to be a cooperative study by the 
represented institutions on six topics 
pertaining to the training of school ad- 
ministrators. Reports of the committees 
will be studied at the 1950 workshop, 
during the week of August 27. 


Printing breathes the life of “learning by doing” into subjects that sud- 


denly no longer are dull. A printing student may set in type the Bill of 


Rights he’s been studying in his History class . 


. another reads the 


printed proof of a story he wrote as his English class assignment... a 


third applies to the layout of a school publication the principles taught 


in his art class. Printing correlates the basic subjects, gives them mean- 


ing and makes them live. 


ATF’s Department of Education in many ways can assist school officials 


and architects create Graphic Arts Departments to meet specific edu- 


cational situations. Its services range from planning building details to 


making up an entire printing education program. For over 30 years, 


school executives and printing teachers have drawn on its collective 


experience. Please write without obligation. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 


S40, 
Sate 





200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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Chairman of the over-all committee is 
Daniel R. Davies, assistant professor of 
education and executive officer for the 
division of administration and guidance, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
with W. R. Flesher, professor of educa- 
tion and research associate, bureau of 
educational research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as co-chairman. 

The other six members of the com- 
mittee will head subcommittees, each to 
explore an area of interest as follows: 

Philosophy or viewpoint, Orin B. 
Graff, University of Tennessee; qualities 
of leadership, Walter A. Anderson, New 
York University; program of training, 
Edgar L. Morphet, University of Califor- 
nia; organization within institutions, 
Glen G. Eye, University of Wisconsin; 
personnel policies, Walter K. Beggs, 
University of Nebraska, and evaluation 
of total program, Willard B. Spalding, 
University of Illinois. 

Reelected to the planning committee 
were: secretary, John Lund, specialist, 
education of school administrators, U.S. 
Office of Education; treasurer, Daniel R. 
Davies, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and consultants, John Dale 
Russell, director, division of higher edu- 
cation, U.S. Office of Education, and 
Walter D. Cocking, chairman, board of 
editors, the School Executive. 

Three new members of the planning 
committee were named for three-year 
terms: Edgar L. Morphet, University of 
California; Dan H. Cooper, University 
of Iowa, and Eugene S. Lawler, North- 
western University. G. T. Stubbs of Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. was named to fill a 
vacancy for one year, succeeding Ralph 
Cherry of the University of Kentucky. 

Chairman Campbell and W. Ray 
Smittle of Wayne University will head 
a committee to edit the proceedings of 
the conference for publication. 


Barden’s Subcommittee 
Dissolved by Lesinski 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Chairman Le- 
sinski of the House education and labor 
committee dissolved his subcommittee 
on education which had been headed 
by Rep. Barden. 

Mr. Lesinski ended all other subcom- 
mittees, promising to appoint new 
groups, except for education, when the 
House of Representatives returns to 
work September 21. 

Consideration of education measures 
will be handled by the full committee 
during the second session of Congress, 
Mr. Lesinski said. 
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NEW DITTO D-I0 


DIRECT PROCESS “LIQUID” DUPLICATOR 


WITH “MAGIC” COPY CONTROL 
FOR INTENSE COPIES 
THROUGHOUT THE RUN 









NEW-DAY PRICE 


1494 


Here’s a new, happy way to teaching success! It’s the new 


MAKES 140 BRIGHT COPIES 
PER MINUTE OF ANYTHING $ 
TYPED, WRITTEN OR DRAWN. 
PRINTS IN ONE TO FOUR COLORS 
AT ONCE ...ON VARYING 
WEIGHTS OF PAPER AND CARDS. 


Ditto D-10. An exciting, easy-going tool-for-teaching that 
prepares copies of examinations, lessons, maps, posters, 
bulletins—a thousand and one routine teaching tasks—all 
on a moment’s notice! Without the aid of stencils or mats 

. and with such simplicity it makes teaching a joy—and 
learning much easier for your students. No less interesting 
and valuable are the 33 new Ditto Workbooks for use on 
the Ditto D-10 or any liquid type duplicator. See list at 
right. Clip and mail the coupon below. Get all the facts on 
the Ditto D-10 and Workbook Lessons today! 





Meee Clip and Wad “Joday eae 


FOR BRIGHT 
COPIES AND 
BRIGHT Ore, 


MAILS 
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Ditto, Inc., 2226 W. Harrison St., 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please send: 


Literature on your new D-10 Liquid 
Type School Duplicator 


[_] wer samples and catalog of new 
[ ]w. orkbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
Duplicators. (Note: These will not 
reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 


Arrange a Ditto demonstration for 
me. 





New Ditto Liquid 
Workbooks 


YOU TUTOR EACH PUPIL WITH 
THESE APPROVED TEXTS .... 
Compiled by eminent authorities in education, 
these new Ditto Workbooks will increase student 


interest—save you hours of classroom time— 
and practically eliminate night work entirely. 


Each 


page produces 200 and more copies on 


any liquid-ty ve machine. Scan the grand, new 


list below, c 


oose the books you want. 


READY THIS FALL! 


Pre-Primer—Getting 
Ready for Reading 
Pre-Primer—A Book 
of Little Books 

A Word Book for the 
First Grade 

Birds 

Simple Science Experi- 
ments (Books I and II) 
Phonics (Set I, Set II) 
Language for Grade 2 
Language for Grade 3 
Language for Grade 4 
Language for Grade 5 
Language for Grade 6 
Language for Grade 7 
Language for Grade 8 


Fc R E SAMPLE 


LESSONS « 





Chicago 12, Illinois 
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pe 


Post Office...... Comte... State. 
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Playing with Num- 
bers; Beginners’ Les- 
sons in Arithmetic for 
the First Grade 

Arithmetic for the 
First Half of Grade 2 
Arithmetic for the 
Second Half of Grade 2 
Arithmetic for the 
First Half of Grade 3 
Arithmetic for the 
Second Halfof Grade 3 
Arithmetic for the 
First Half of Grade 4 
Arithmetic for the 
Second Halfof Grade 4 
Arithmetic for the 
First Half of Grade 5 
Arithmetic for the 
Second Half of Grade 5 
Self-Teaching Arith- 
metic—For Grade 6 
(Parts I, II and III) 
Self-Teaching Arith- 
metic—For Grade 7 
(Parts I, II and III) 
Self-Teaching Arith- 
metic—For Grade 8 
(Parts I, II and III) 
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NEWS... 


A.F.T. Convention Considers 
Problems of Communism 

MILWAUKEE. — The American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, A.F.L., which held 
its 32d annual convention in Milwau- 
kee late in August, gave much of its 
attention to the problem of eliminating 
Communists from the ranks of Ameri- 
can teachets while at the same time pro- 
tecting the academic right of free in- 
quiry. 

The delegates also considered plans 
to intensify the union’s organizing ef- 


forts in the field, not only among present 
teachers but also among students pre- 
paring to enter the profession. 

Theme of the meeting was accept- 
ance of the challenge to educate for a 
better America and a better world. 
Teachers have a responsibility to pro- 
mote better relations everywhere, “for 
the world has become our home,” the 
federation’s executive committee said in 
a report to the convention. 

Delegates, after a three-hour debate, 
overwhelmingly reaffirmed the A.F.T. 





SAFE ON ANY SURFACE 


WALLS, desks and fixtures as well as floors, 


-.. everything may be cleaned safely and economically with 
Floor-San, the modern cleaning compound. Because this one 
revolutionary new cleanser may be 
used on any surface unharmed by 
water you need stock only one 
cleaning compound instead of 
four or five. Anyone can use it 
successfully. Try it... you'll 
find it a real labor saver. 
Write for sample. 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
* TORONTO - 
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position upon federal aid decided upon 
at the 1947 convention: to support fed- 
eral aid in health and welfare services 
for all children, but specifically exclud- 
ing transportation of nonpublic school 
pupils. 

The most important problem facing 
the nation’s schools, John M. Eklund, 
Denver guidance counselor and A.F.T. 
president, told the delegates, is not more 
buildings or higher salaries but “the 
right of teachers to free inquiry.” 

“Must we learn again at great price,” 
he asked, “that the purpose of educa- 
tion is to teach people to think in order 
that they may have informed views on 
many things, including national policy, 
including the social and political forces 
at work in all the world—that knowl- 
edge of communism or fascism is the 
best defense against them?” 

Mr. Eklund then warned the delegates 
that the Communist party presents “a 
very real threat to democracy as we 
know it” and declared that it is “impos- 
sible for one who follows the dictates 
of the Politburo to teach objectively.” 
Mr. Eklund was elected to a second term 
as president of the union. 


Sharp Increase in Number 
of Driver Education Courses 

New York. — A sharp increase dur- 
ing the last year in the number of high 
schools that teach motor vehicle safe 
driver training courses has been reported 
by the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. 

At the same time the organization 
announced that a board of educators 
and safety specialists had selected 17 
states to receive awards for outstanding 
achievements in advancing safe driver 
education in their high schools. The 
states are Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Texas, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

Official reports of 43 states that par- 
ticipated in the award program show 
that 6191 high schools in those states 
offered safe driver training courses dur- 
ing the 1948-49 school year. This was 
an increase of nearly 44 per cent over 
the 1947-48 figure of 4307 high schools. 
The number of students enrolled in the 
courses rose from 333,017 to 481,723, 
an increase of 45 per cent. 

Also during the last year 5744 teach- 
ers who will instruct driver education 
courses received specialized training. 
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RECENTLY COMPLETED 


addition to Stratfield School. 
In this, and a similar addition 
to Grasmere School, classrooms 
are equipped throughout with 
Heywood-Wakefield School 


Furniture. Lyons & Mather, 





Bridgeport, Conn., Architects. 
Furniture installation arranged 
through Gledhill Brothers, 
Boston, Mass., Distributors for 
Heywood-W akefield Co., 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





* Our new illustrated brochure containing full details of the complete 
line of Heywood-Wakefield school furniture will be sent without 
charge on request. Write: Heywood-Wakefield, School Furniture 
Division, Menominee, Michigan. 


Oe A AOLO)RENd }) NOTE HOW THIS STRATFIELD SCHOOL CLASSROOM | 
i : takes full advantage of the flexibility with which Heywood- Wakefield 
AN Gs F l F LD Ni. tubular steel furniture may be arranged to suit the needs of a par- 
eu: — t ticular class. The units shown here are Table-Desk S-1008 and Chair 
» . ' 7 fi 915, both of which are available in a range of graded sizes for use from 
2 4 kindergarten through college. Like all Heywood-Wakefield units, 
these have sturdily welded tubular steel frames which combine rug- 


gedness with light weight. 


(Photos courtesy of Pittsburgh Corning Corporation) 
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NEWS... 


Principal Sues Drake 
University for Degree 

Des MOINES, IowA—Claude A. 
Miller, principal ac What Cheer, Iowa, 
has brought suit in district court here 
to force Drake University, Des Moines, 
to award him a master’s degree in edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Miller contends that he has com- 
pleted the necessary course, examina- 
tion and a thesis for the degree. Presi- 
dent Henry G. Harmon of Drake Uni- 
versity said: “It is my understanding 
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On Every Count, your outstanding source is A-S-E. 
Write for illustrated School Locker Catalog. 
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Which LOCKER INSTALLATION 
meets your School Plan? 






New A-S-E Desk and Table Line is ideal for school use. . . 
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that Mr. Miller has not completed the 
examination and thesis to the satisfac- 
tion of the department of education.” 

A graduate of Penn College at Oska- 
loosa, Mr. Miller became principal of 
the What Cheer school on a wartime 
emergency certificate. He contends that 
he will lose that job now unless he is 
awarded the degree. 

The only question for the court to 
decide is whether or not education de- 
partment officials abused their discre- 
tion in refusing to grant the degree. 


There’s a big variation in school locker needs—and 
A-S-E has recognized these varying needs with the 
one complete locker line. A-S-E Lockers are built 
in many sizes and with a variety of interior equip- 
ment. From Single Tier installations to modern 
Recessed Single, Double or Multiple Tiers, or con- 
venient Wall Robes, A-S-E can meet your plan and 
budget needs exactly. And, every locker is made to last for 
















A wide range of Desk models 
and Table sizes gives you a 
selection of beautifully 
designed equipment—built 
for years of durable service. 
Full information on request. 






ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. 


101 KENSINGTON AVE. 


Leaders in the design and manufacture of: 


Stee! Desks and Tables Bive Print Plan Files Utility Racks 
Filing Cabinets Wardrobe Cabinets Key Cabinets 
Counter Sections Combination Cabinets Lockers 
Storage Cabinets Janitor’s Cabinets DS Files 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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| of Education. 


Mr. Miller insists that his differences 
with education department professors 
center on a field study he did on the 
effect of girls’ basketball on health. 

In his thesis, Mr. Miller concluded 
that basketball apparently was not harm- 
ful to girls. He said that his conclusion 
is in conflict with the philosophy of the 
Drake education department. 

The What Cheer principal said he 
took his master’s degree examination in 
July 1948 and “apparently passed it.” 

“It wasn't until nine months later 
that I was notified that I hadn’t passed,” 
Mr. Miller said, “and I understand it is 


| because someone in the department 
didn’t like my attitude.” 


He added that he had an “A—” aver- 
age in the 27 hours of study for the 
master's degree. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Distributes Tabulation of Births 
CHICAGO.—A statistical tabulation of 
Illinois births by place of residence is 
being distributed by the Illinois State 


| Chamber of Commerce to 352 local 


chambers of commerce. The local 
chambers are asked to bring the tabu- 
lation to the attention of superintend- 


' ents of schools, boards of education, 


parent teacher associations, other or- 
ganizations, and the public generally as 
a basis for future school planning. 
The report was compiled by Edward 
M. Tuttle, member of the state cham- 
ber’s education committee, assisted by 
Walter W. Brown, division of univer- 
sity extension, University of Illinois. 


| Use of Audio-Visual Aids 
| Gives Taxpayer Better Value 


New HAVEN, CONN.—The increased 
use of audio-visual aids in education is 


| providing the teacher with improved 
_ technics and the taxpayer with “better 


value for his dollar,” in the opinion of 


| Prof. Reign S. Hadsell, a member of the 


staff of Yale University’s Department 


Prof. Hadsell is assigned to the mo- 
tion picture research project of the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Human Relations. 


Air Conditioning Exposition 
DALLAS, TEX.—The Southwest Air 
Conditioning Exposition of the Inter- 


_ national Heating and Ventilating Ex- 


position will be held here January 23 to 
27. The 56th annual meeting of the 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers, sponsor of the ex- 
position, will be held at the same time. 
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ee» AND CRANE PLUMBING IS IN THE PICTURE 


You can have Crane school fixtures in a style and size 
feels just swell. for students of all ages. See the complete line at your 
But Crane designers know what it takes to keep him that Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Plumbing Contrac- 
way. The fountain he drinks from the Crane tor, whether you plan a new installation or the modern- 
lavatories ... showers... toilets... urinals... all are izing of your present facilities. 
designed for maximum health protection. 
And of course health comes first. But the very 





Pete doesn’t know what's behind it—he only knows he 






for health ... Crane uri- for health... Crane 


things that safeguard health— Crane sanitation, 
Crane dependability —these are also important to 
low maintenance. Less time spent on cleaning, 


nals flush thoroughly 
every time—automati- 
cally, if desired. Crane 
supplies not only the fix- 


wall-mounted toilets 
make for easy cleaning 
below, highest sanitation 
all around. Shown: a 
Crane Lowall 






tures themselves, but also 
the piping that makes 
them work. Shown: the 
7-87 Correcto Urinal. 


less time lost on repairs—it pays to have the best! 





=a for health... Crane lavatories, stay for health... Crane 
sparkling clean with a daily once- drinking fountains are 
over. To renew one of these Dial- desjoned to prevent any 
ese faucets, just slip out the old pessible contamination. 
cartridge unit, slip in the new— s aC Corrid 
one unit fits all Crane faucets. hown: a rane Corriaor 
Shown: the 1-135 Oxford Lavatory. Fountain. 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGOS 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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MADE OF 


KONIK STEEL 








KONIK STEEL contains copper, 
nickel and chromium for greater 
strength ... for extra resistance to 
rust. After the weaving of Conti- 
nental Chain Link, the KONIK 
fabric is dipped in a galvanizing 
bath which spreads a uniform coat- 
ing of weatherproofing zinc over 
every inch of the fence wire. Only 
Continental Chain Link is made of 
KONIK to give you the greatest 
protection at lowest cost per year of 
fence life. Contact our nearest rep- 
resentative or call us at Kokomo to 
learn more about this long-lasting 


property protection. 
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The ONLY FENCE 
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We'll Help You... 


Our fence engineers stand ready to plan 
and help erect the type of fence “tailored” 
to your property. Continental Chain Link 
fence gives you 14 distinctive contruction 
advantages including stronger gates ... 
pivot-type hinges... self-locking barb 
arms... 20% more ties. 














Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana 
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STEEL CORPORATION 





PRODUCERS OF Menviecturer's Wire in mony sizes, KOKOTE, Flome-Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Annesied, A\SO, Coated ond Uncooted Stee! Sheets, Noils, 
shapes, tempers ond finishes, incivding Golvenized, Liquor Finished, Bright, leed Cooted. ond specie! wire. Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products. 





“PETERSON” 


“lhe Yame to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 





School boards throughout the country have 
accorded Peterson Quality their preference 
for more than half a century. Relationships 
of long standing have grown from the ad- 
vice of our experts in the solution of what- 
ever problems have arisen on the subject 
of furniture for the laboratory, library, vo- 
cational and home economics departments. 
This service is yours for the asking .. . 
without obligation. 
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NEWS... 


Plans Made for Conference 
on Children and Youth 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The first 
meeting of the 52 member committee 
appointed by President Truman to map 
the Mid-Century White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth was held 
September 8 and 9. 

The group was greeted by President 
Truman and immediately went to work 
under the chairmanship of Oscar R. 
Ewing, federal security administrator. 
Its job is to plan activities for the con- 
ference, which will be held in Novem- 
ber or December of 1950. During the 
coming months the committee will 
work with state and local officials in 
spotting outstanding services for youth 
which might be spotlighted for nation- 
al attention when the conference meets. 

The Mid-Century Conference is the 
fifth in a series called by presidents 
every 10 years since 1909. The 1950 
conference has been given these objec- 
tives by President Truman: 

1. Look at the physical, social, eco- 
nomic and moral environment in which 
children are growing up and recom- 
mend ways of improving it. 

2. Size up present services for chil- 
dren and youth; map the direction in 
which services should develop; point 
up ways in which the number of quali- 
fied workers can be increased and the 
skills of these workers sharpened. 

On the planning committee of edu- 
cators and child welfare leaders are: 
Dr. Raymond B. Allen, president, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Francis Bacon, 
University of California; A. J. Brum- 
baugh, vice president, American Coun- 
cil on Education; Mrs. John E. Hayes, 
president, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; George D. Stod- 


| dard, president, University of Illinois, 


and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


Great Day Coming for 
Education, Says Dr. Moulton 

WASHINGTON, D.C—There is a 
bright century ahead for education. 

The productive capacity of the 
United Statés is such that during the 
next 100 years it could support a 
population double that of the present 
at a plane eight times as high. And 
expenses for education could rise 
thirtyfold. 

These are the conclusions of Harold 
G. Moulton, president of the famous 
Brookings Institution. Dr. Moulton 
carefully reviewed America’s potential 
wealth and capacity to produce. He 
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New Versatility! Does every job—scrubbing, buffing, sand- 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


ISUPER 16 


All-Purpose Floor Maintenance Machine 


ing, grinding, rug shampooing, steel wooling. 


New Power! Driven by full 34-HP motor. 99 pound weight 


on brush. Perfectly balanced, rides smoothly, evenly with 


no cant. 


New Streamlining! Low-slung, only 1144” high with brush. 


Designed to reach edges of floors,corners and under 


moldings. 


New Speed! Polishes 4,500 square feet per hour. Easy-to- 


guide, one hand fingertip control. 





Polishing and 
scrubbing 
brushes 


Steel wire 
brush 


‘*Butcher’’ steel 
flat wire 
brush 


Combination 
lamb’s wool 
buffer and 
sander 














All these attachments available — designed to 
give top results on specific jobs. 


Grinding 
disc 


Whirlwind spray 
shampoo 
brush 


Steel wool 
pad holder 


Solution 
tank 
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Here’s the new Johnson’s Wax Super 16—truly the 
answer to a maintenance man’s prayer. This high- 
powered Floor Machine does every job—with a sim- 
ple change of attachments! 

A*4-HP motor provides power to spare—for scraping, 
scouring, even for sanding your floors. And it’s rug- 
ged!—99 pounds of working weight bear down on 
the 16” brush. 

Here you have a really practical floor machine—for 
all maintenance work. It is 7HE machine to buy. 
The coupon below will bring you full partic- 
ulars. Send for informative illustrated 
booklet on the Johnson’s Wax Super 16. 


Ask us for a FREE demonstration of the Super 
16—or call your Johnson Jobber today! 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Maintenance Wax Division + Racine, Wisconsin 
Makers of Johnson’s Wax 


“Johnson's” is a registered trademark 
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concluded that during the next cen- 
tury our food and nutrition expendi- 
tures could be increased eight times; 
shelter and home maintenance, 16 
times; clothing and personal care, 20 
times; health and education, 30 times. 

Concerning education and health, 
Dr. Moulton concluded: 

“It should be observed that a large 
part of the increase for health and 


education would be for services which 


sumed in the field of education and 
health include chiefly textbooks and 
other school supplies, appliances, medi- 
cines and the like. The supplies of 
materials available for medicinal pur- 
poses are in general abundant—though 
there are a few exceptions. 

“School supplies depend _ largely 
upon wood pulp; a recently developed 
chemical process, whereby paper 1s 
made from quick growing southern 


involve a relatively small use of phys- 
con- 


ical materials. The materials 


pine, has made it possible to increase 
the supply of this product almost in- 
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A child will use all these books before he has 
completed the first six elementary grades! 
But will they stand the rough usage — be 
able to be used by following students? 

Books that are bound in Du Pont 
**Fabrikoid”’* or PX Cloth can withstand 
rough usage —resist dirt, grease and grime 
—can be washed off with a damp cloth. 

Ask your book supplier about colorful 
Du Pont bindings. They make books last 
longer and save you money on re-orders. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Fabrics Division, Empire State Bldg., New 
York 1, New York. 
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trade marks for its pyroxylin-coated bookbinding 
material and pyroxylin-impregnated book cloth 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


definitely. No difficulties would be en- 
countered with respect to the resources 
available for the suggested expansion 
in the field of health and education.” 


New Law Tightens Provisions 
Governing Veterans’ Schooling 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congress has 
tightened provisions governing veter- 
ans’ education. 

In a new law appropriating money 
to the Veterans Administration for 
1950 Congress ruled: 

1. Schools must. have been in opera- 
tion for at least a year before they may 
accept veteran enrollees at government 
expense under the G.I. bill. Unless the 
one-year minimum is met, veterans be- 
ginning training in such schools may 
not receive subsistence allowances. 

V.A. instructions amplifying the law 
explain that the effective date of a 
school’s operation “will be the date on 
which a full schedule of instruction was 
commenced by the school to a mini- 
mum of 25 students for which the 
school collected tuition.” 

Instructions also state that the school 
must have been in continuous opera- 
tion under the same ownership and 
managment for a full 12 month period. 

2. Schools must negotiate “fair and 
reasonable” tuition rates with the Veter- 
ans Administration if they have no “cus- 
tomary” cost of tuition before they may 
accept veteran enrollees at government 
expense under the G.I. bill. 

A school is not regarded as having a 
“customary” tuition charge, the law 
adds, where the majority of students 
are veterans training under federal pro- 
grams or if the school was established 
after June 22, 1944, date of enactment 


of the G1. bill. 


Chicago Teachers 
Given Pay Increases 

CHICAGO.—Nearly 20,000 Chicago 
Board of Education employes will re- 
ceive pay increases in September, Wil- 
liam B. Traynor, president of the board, 
has announced. 

Elementary teachers will be granted 
an annual raise of $300, and high school 
teachers, an annual raise of $350. Nearly 
13,000 teachers will receive salary in- 
creases. About 7000 maintenance em- 
ployes will be given a 72 per cent 
raise. 

Mr. Traynor said that continuance of 
the increases is contingent upon con- 
tinuing state aid. Chicago property, he 
said, can not stand further tax increases. 
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“Sound Projectors 


Designed for 
A.C. or D.C. 


Operation 
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An | we ™ Actual Lift-up Weight 
of > OAS Only 20 Ibs.! 


The projector and 
amplifier unit alone 
of the new Ampro 
Stylist weighs only 
20 Ibs. A young girl 
can easily lift it 
up to place on 
stand or table. 
Lift-off case 

with speaker 
and acces- 
sories weighs 
less than 


9 lbs.! 
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A new streamlined, lightweight projector 
combining precision quality, unusual 
compactness and popular low price 


Here is the perfect 16mm. projector for the school field 
—the culmination of more than 20 years of experience 
ae ging | ” by Ampro in building fine precision projectors that are 
Covel ne used and approved by leading school systems, universities, 
cluding projector, amplifier, museums and libraries all over the world. 
lift-off case with speaker ‘ P P ° ° 
and accessories, weighs Astonishing light weight and compactness—made possible 
tose than 29 Met |. the clever utilization of the new, tough, light materials— 
make the Stylist ideal for easy moving from room to room 
—for use by small or large groups. Tested Ampro quality 
design and construction—assure ease of setting.up, sim- 
plicity of operation, splendid tone quality and illumination 
and long, satisfactory service. Remarkable low price—$325 
complete — means outstanding value and assures budget 
approval in these economy days. Ask your dealer today for 
an eye-opening demonstration of this new record-breaking 
Ampro “Stylist”! 
Write for free circular giving full detailed ‘‘Stylist 
specifications. 





HIGHLIGHTS: 


Entire unit in one case measures only 
17,” high, 9%” wide, 16” long. Stand- 
ard, time-tested Ampro projector mechan- 
ism and sound head. Fast automatic 
rewind. Uses standard lamps up to 1000 
watts. Triple claw movement, new slide-out 
removable film gate. Coated super 2-inch 
F1.6 lens. Many other exclusive Ampro 
features. 


Quick Easy Set-up 
Just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel 
arms in place — and the 
**Stylist'’ is ready to thread. 


” 


THE AMPRO CORPORATION 
2863 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Ill. 






Simplified 
Operation 
Central operating panel, 
with simplified knob 
controls, conveniently 
mounted on operator's 

side of projector. 


For Small 
Groups 
Quiet-running, easy to 
set up quickly, the 
**Stylist’’ is ideal for 
classroom and small 

groups. 
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volume and illumination 
for larger audiences. A General Precision Equipment 
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Vote Educational Aid for 
Stranded Chinese Students 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Both the 
House and Senate agree that $4,000,000 
should be made available to Chinese 
students living in this country to help 
them complete their education. 

The House recorded its opinion in 
an overwhelming vote of 254 to 46, 
authorizing the Secretary of State to 
provide for the relief of students who 
came from Nationalist China. The Sen- 
acting on a separate bill, went 


ate, 





farther and earmarked $4,000,000 from 
foreign aid funds given to the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. The Senate 
appropriations measure, actually the 
more important one, is expected to reach 
the President for signature early in Sep- 
tember. The funds will be allocated 
through the Division of Exchange of 
Persons in the U.S. State Department. 

The story behind the legislation was 
sketched by Chairman Kee (D.-W.Va.) 
of the House foreign affairs committee, 
in these words: 


L-50 COPY-RITE Liquid Duplica- 
tor ‘with automatic paper feed 
and cover. 


$] 245° 


plus Federal and State Taxes. 
O. B. Factory, Chicago, Ill. 


high QUALITY... big VALUE... at a new LOW PRICE 


So ECONOMICAL any school can own it! So 
simple anyone can use it! 

This new ECONOMY Copy-rite Liquid Dupli- 
cator has VALUE... QUALITY ... you can see 
and touch. It is priced to convince the most 
budget-minded and has simplicity of operation 
to convince the most efficiency minded. It has 
everything to make it a “natural” for the 
Biggest or Smallest school. 

Easily loaded copy paper is smoothly pushed 


into the duplicator by the positive automatic 


paper feed. Each turn of the handle gives one 


up, 
Fluid supply always visible. Handles paper and 


ready-to-use, face clear reproduction. 
card stock from post card to 9”x14” size. No 
wicks or pumps and, of course, no stencils, 
gelatin, ink, type or ribbons. Smartly styled in 
handsome two-tone gray finish. Upsweep feed 


tray. High Quality at an Economical Price. 


Ask your dealer for demonstration or write 


direct for samples of Copy-rite work. 


WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. 


1229 CORTLAND ST. 
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“We have in America at the present 
time about 4000 Chinese students. They 
are distributed throughout 480 univer- 
sities and colleges. They are without 
funds and are hopelessly stranded. They 
cannot obtain jobs because under the 
immigration laws they are prevented 
from competing in the labor market. 
Therefore, some time ago the E.C.A. 
diverted $500,000 from the funds al- 
lowed for the relief of China and de- 
voted it to an attempt to take care of 
some of these students. The $500,000 
is inadequate. It is estimated that in 
order to take care of the students for 
the ensuing year it will cost in the 
neighborhood of $4,000,000.” 

Most legislators in Washington be- 
lieve that the Chinese students are anti- 
Communist and constitute a “bridge” 
between the United States and non- 
Communist China. In the words of 
Representative Judd (R.-Minn.): 

“These students are about the only 
remaining bridge we have with a quar- 
ter of the inhabitants of the globe. I do 
not know of any better way we can 
spend the $4,000,000 than to help these 
students meet their next educational 
objective and go home with a feeling 
of profound gratitude and good will 
toward the United States and with a 
determination to work with the forces 
in China that are favorable to us.” 


New Teaching Aids Deal 
With Life in Americas 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A series of new 
teaching aids dealing with life in the 
Americas is announced by the Pan 
American Union. 

A limited amount of free material, 
largely bibliographies and mimeo- 
graphed memoranda, is available to 
teachers. In writing for these, the 
Union “urgently requests” that teachers 
write one letter covering the needs of 
a class rather than “flood the mails with 
individual inquiries.” 

Requests and orders should be ad- 
dressed to Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Plan Economic Education 
at High School, Community Levels 
EAST LANSING, MICH. — A nation- 
wide movement to make the nation’s 
critical economic problems understand- 
able to the “man in the street” was 
approved by educators attending Michi- 
gan State College’s economic workshop. 
The delegates made definite plans to 
carry the workshop back to their local 
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Royal’s new and thoroughly 
authoritative school film 
helps you teach typing to 
beginners in a vivid way. 





r-¥ONuls NEW teaching aid is intended for intermittent pro- 
| jection over a two- to three-week period in beginners’ 
typing classes. 

This is a demonstration film. Novel, dramatic close- 
ups show graphically and clearly proper use of machine 
controls, key-stroking, and key-location: An unobtrusive, 
motivating narration helps hold the students’ interest 
throughout the film. 

This supplementary teaching aid (16 mm., black & white, 
sound) fits in admirably with individual teacher’s programs. 
Prints for rental or purchase at actual cost to us. 


For further information on “‘Right—at the Start,” 
write School Department 





ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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communities. Michigan participants 
voted to set up a Michigan Council for 
Economic Education and elected a 12 
man board to organize the council. 

Workshop members from 15 other 
states told of similar plans of organiza- 
tion in their states. They also said 
they want to conduct similar workshops 
in their local areas and to take immedi- 
ate action on setting up improved and 
enlightened economic teaching in 
secondary schools and in communities 
throughout the country. 


General theme of the workshop was 
the study of the nation’s economic prob- 
lems by educators working with busi- 
ness, labor and farm leaders. The 
secondary purpose was to evolve plans 
for making these problems understand- 
able at a community level. 

The first economic workshop was held 
last year at New York University. Three 
workshops were held this year: at New 
York University, the University of 
Minnesota, and the one at Michigan 
State College August 1 to 19. 
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Micro-Projection in a Well-liqhted 


Room. Keystone Overhead with 
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science classes, hospital laboratories, and industrial research 
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Micro-Objective in 
Mount, Replacing 
Regular Projection 
Objective. 


Micro-Projector Table, 
Raising Micro Slide to 
Concentrated Light 
Area. 


departments now can have an inexpensive micro-projector with 
an 8-power objective magnifying 106 diameters when projector 
is only 8 feet from the screen or, at the same distance, a 20- 
power objective magnifying 330 diameters. 
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The Most Versatile Projector becomes Even More Valuable. 
Uses standard (3!/,'' x 4'') slides, sub-standard (2'' x 2") slides, 
hand-made slides and NOW micro slides. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
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PRODUCERS OF 


SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS ... 
Harold B. Gores, 


assistant superin- 
tendent at Newton, 
Mass., 1943, 


has been promoted 


since 


to superintendent. 
Mr. Gores has been 
associated with the 
Newton schools 
since 1935. Previ- 
ously he had been prin&pal of a junior 
high school, and a teacher and counselor 
at Warren Junior High School, Little- 
ton, Mass. 

Dean T. Fitzgerald, director of Lin- 
coln School, San José, Costa Rica, has 
been named superintendent of the 
Campo Alegre School, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. His successor at Lincoln School 
is A. B. Hatch of Arizona State College. 

W. H. Hatcher has resigned as _ su- 
perintendent at Millard, Neb., to accept 
a similar position at Erie, Colo. 

Lewis W. Shultz, former high school 
principal at Louisburg, Kan., is now 
superintendent at Centralia, Mo. 

Elwood Forrestor, high school princi- 
pal at Redwood, N.Y., for five years, has 
been elected superintendent of schools 
for the fifth supervisory district of Jef- 
ferson County, New York. He succeeds 
Ernest W. Aiken, who resigned because 
of ill health. 

Lloyd Godfrey, superintendent at Au- 
relia, Jowa, for the last three years, has 
been named superintendent of schools 
for Dallas County, Iowa. 

Charles L. Bowlby has resigned as high 
school principal at Amesbury, Mass., to 
become superintendent of schools in the 
Marlboro Union District, New Hamp- 
shire. His successor at Amesbury is 
Walter E. Scott, former principal at 
Dover, N.H. 

Dwight L. Riegel, high school prin- 
cipal at Nichols, N.Y., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the second su- 
pervisory district of Tiogo County, New 
York. 

Carl V. Warren, former superintend- 
ent at Middletown, N.Y., is now super- 
intendent at Huntington, N.Y. His suc- 
cessor at Middletown is Ralph L. Shat- 
tuck, formerly principal at Lockport, 
N.Y. 

R. G. Casteel, superintendent of Wa- 
cona School, near Waycross, Ga., has 
accepted a position as superintendent at 





Harold B. Gores 


Lavonia, Ga. 
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Ben Herron, high school principal at 
Lewiston, Idaho, has been named su- 
perintendent of schools there. Kenneth 
L. Hill, high school principal at Ritz- 
ville, Wash., the last three 
succeeds Mr. Herron as Lewiston prin 


for years, 
cipal. 

O. E. Brinkley, high school principal 
at West Liberty, Iowa, has resigned to 
accept a position as superintendent at 
Redfield, Iowa. West 
Liberty is Clarence Westphal, former 
principal at Calamus, Iowa. 


His successor at 


Virtus Suhr has been elected super- 
intendent at Audubon, Iowa. 

Wayne L. Lowe, superintendent at 
Rye, N.Y., has resigned to accept a 
similar position at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 

Roland McCannon has resigned as 
county superintendent of schools in Mec- 
Henry County, Illinois, to accept a po- 
sition as superintendent of Community 


Unit School District No. 302 in Kane 
County, Illinois. 
Irvin H. Schmitt, a research expert 


for the U.S. Office of Education, has 
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been named superintendent at Falls 
Church, Va. From 1937 to 1943 Mr. 
Schmitt was superintendent at Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Evan E, Evans, superintendent at 
Winfield, Kan., is the new chairman 
of the N.E.A. citizenship committee. 

William L. Gragg, administrative as- 
sistant to the superintendent at Ithaca, 
N.Y., has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent. 


PRINCIPALS ... 


George S. Cunningham has resigned 
as principal of Leavitt Institute at Tur- 
ner Center, Me., to accept a position as 
high school principal at Biddeford, Me. 

William T. Thomson, administrative 
assistant to the principal of Central 
School, Waterville, N.Y., since 1945, has 
been named supervising principal of the 
high school at Verona, N.Y. 

Philip E. Newhall of Ansonia, Conn., 
has been elected high school principal 
at Wilmington, Vt. He succeeds George 
R. Perry, who resigned to become high 
school principal at Bloomfield, Conn. 

A. D. Angell Jr. has been appointed 
principal of the Central Accredited Eve 
ning High School in Newark, N.J. For 
the last 10 years he has been chairman 
of the commercial department of the 
West Side High School in Newark. 

Ben H. Watt, former Indiana state 
superintendent of public instruction, has 
accepted a position as high school prin 
cipal at Dansville, Ind. 

Hugh D. MacIntyre, 
teacher, Gorton High School, Yonkers, 
N.Y., has been named principal of 
Franklin Junior High School, Yonkers. 

Peter Solar, formerly vice principal of 
the high school at Hobart, Ind., is now 
high school principal at Boone, Iowa. 

William L. Rigby, superintendent of 
the Utica Consolidated School, Utica, 
Miss., has been appointed high school 
principal at Gulfport, Miss. 

Lloyd G. Phillips has been appointed 
principal and William E. Harrison as- 
sistant principal of Dunbar High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Marcus Gillespie, former principal of 
Graham High School, Bluefield, Va., is 
now high school principal at Marion, 
Va. ; 

Melvin Mackey, high school princi- 
pal at Spencer, W.Va., for nine years, 
has resigned to accept a similar position 
at Grafton, W.Va. 

John L. Johnson, elementary school 
principal at Valdese, N.C., has been 
principal of Valdese High 


mathematics 


named 
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Without the SENTINEL, unbalanced pressures from water stealing 
result in sudden surges of icy cold or steaming hot water. 


The Speakman Sentinel Shower thinks for itself—and automati- 
cally maintains the shower at the temperature set by the bather. 


Sudden, uncomfortably hot or cold temperature changes due to 





fluctuating supply line pressures are impossible. 


The brain of the Speakman Sentinel is a miraculous piston that 
operates on water pressure alone. It is completely accessible 
whether the valve is the concealed or exposed type. There are no 


tricky, temperamental thermostats, rockers, springs or other 





gadgets likely to get out of order. 








There is a Speakman Sentinel Shower for every type of installa- 





tion. For further information, send for our Booklet S-54. 


S-1750 SPEAKMAN EXPOSED SENTINEL 
SHOWER combines the Sentinel Valve 
with the famous Wall Type Any- 
stream Shower Head, key operated 
and drilled for expansion or through 


In Our Eightieth Year bolts. Horizontal discharge arm sets 
head 15 inches off center. 


SHOWER—same as above with 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES Anystream Shower Head, equipped 
with lockshield control, set at 30- 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE degree angle. 
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School. He succeeds C. B. Honeycutt, 
who resigned to become high school 
principal at Swansboro, N.C. 

The Rev. Brother Alban is the new 
principal of St. Louis High School, 
Biddeford, Me. He succeeds the Rev. 
Brother Dacian. The school is admin- 
istered by the Brothers of Christian In- 
struction. 

William R. Flinn, English teacher in 
the high school at Merchantville, N.J., 
for 13 years, has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the school. He succeeds Ed- 


win A. Willard, who resigned to accept 
the principalship of the Horace Greely 
High School at Chappaqua, N.Y. 

Virgil W. Bingman is the new high 
school principal at Sullivan, Ill. Mr. 
Bingman formerly was high school prin- 
cipal at Robinson, Ill. 

Dan Simon, social science teacher at 
Washington High School, East Chicago, 
Ind., has been appointed principal of 
Roosevelt High School in the same city. 
He succeeds, Herbert Lahr, who re- 
signed to accept the newly created po- 
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sition of director of public relations of 
the East Chicago school system. 

The Rev. John Oliver Patterson, rec- 
tor of Grace Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Madison, Wis., will become head- 
master of Kent School, Kent, Conn., 
November 1. He will succeed the Rev. 
William S. Chalmers, who resigned to 
become headmaster of the Harvard 
School in Los Angeles. 

Glenn E. Bretsch has resigned as su- 
pervising principal of the Addison Cen- 
tral School, Addison, N.Y., to accept 


; the supervising principalship of Central 


School District No. 1, Town of Colonie, 
Albany, N.Y. 
G. F. Nichols has resigned as high 


school principal at Mangum, Okla., to 


become principal at San Benito, Tex. 


Donovan J. Holderness, high school 
principal at Des Moines, N.M., has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Farmington, 
N.M. 

Walter S. Granlun has been appointed 
supervising principal of the Houtzdale- 
Woodward Joint High School, Houtz- 
dale, Pa. For the last eight years he 
held a similar position in the Morris 
Township school system at Morrisdale, 
Pa. 

The Rev. Lawrence J. Jordan, S.M., 
has been named principal of McBride 
High School, and the Rev, Charles M. 
Blasen, S.M., principal of DeAndreis 
High School, both in St. Louis. 

J. C. Nicholson Jr. of Savannah, Ga., 
has resigned from the Georgia State 
Health Department to accept a_posi- 
tion as high school principal at La 
Fayette, Ga. 

Dale K. Spencer has been named 
principal of New Hanover High School, 
Wilmington, N.C. Mr. Spencer, former 
principal of Sunset Park School, Wil- 
mington, succeeds T. T, Hamilton Jr., 


_who resigned to become head of sec- 
ondary education for the state of Vir- 


ginia. 

O. Meredith Parry, high school prin- 
cipal at Proctor, Vt., for three years, has 
been appointed to a similar position at 
Brattleboro, Vt. He succeeds Joseph A. 
Wiggin, who resigned to become execu- 
tive secretary of the Vermont Education 
Association. 

Sister James Marie Sexton, O.P., has 
been named principal of St. Mary’s High 
School, New Haven, Conn. 


Victor C. Wassermann is the new 


| principal of Trinity Lutheran School at 


Grand Island, Neb. Formerly he was a 
teacher in St. Paul’s Lutheran School at 
Aurora, Il. 
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This is Armstrong’s Linoleum. Moderate in first cost, it is an 
economical flooring buy because it gives long service even under heavy 
traffic conditions and because it costs so little to keep clean. Its wide 
range of colors and designs offer unlimited opportunities to create 
floors that add a cheerful atmosphere to both new and old interiors. It 
has a cushioning effect which makes it comfortable to walk on and 
reduces footstep noise. Armstrong’s Linoleum is made in six distinct 
types—Plain, Jaspé, Marbelle®, Embossed, Spatter, and Straight Line 
Inlaid. Available in three gauges to meet service requirements. 























This is Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile. A wise choice when the cost Send for free booklet, “Which Floor for Your Busi- 


of a floor is a first consideration. In addition to its economy, Arm- "ess?" Gives all the facts about Armstrong's Lino- 
leum, Asphalt Tile, Linotile®, Rub- 


strong’s Asphalt Tile is an extremely durable flooring that stands tC we wl cee Aen 
well in heavy traffic areas. It can be used on any type subfloor and is Resilient Floors for business and 
especially recommended for basements and other areas where the con- _ industrial uses. To compare sam- 
crete subfloor is in direct contact with the ground. Countless attractive ples or see actual floors in your 
floor designs can be created from the large variety of plain and mar- locality, call your Armstrong floor- 

' ; a. ing contractor, Write Armstrong 
bleized colors available. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile is ‘manufactured Cok Compenn; Pinks Dieblen 
in standard and greaseproof types in 4g” and %4¢” thicknesses. 3710 State Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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NEWS... 


S. H. Rider, high school principal at 
Wichita Falls, Tex., for 29 years, is re- 
tiring. His successor is O. T. Freeman, 
assistant superintendent of city schools. 

John A. Redmond, high school prin- 
cipal at West Springfield, Mass., has 
accepted a similar position at Hingham, 
Mass. 


OTHERS... 

Dr. Shirley Cooper assumed his du- 
ties for the newly created position of 
assistant secretary of the American As- 


sociation of School Administrators Sep- 
tember 1. He formerly was assistant 
professor of education at the University 
of Wisconsin. With the appointment of 
Dr. Cooper, the A.A.S.A. expects to give 
increased emphasis to the needs of com- 
munity school and county superintend- 
ents and to other nonurban adminis- 
trators. 

W. Henry Galbreth has been named 
assistant executive secretary and direc- 
tor of research and publications for the 
Iowa State Education Association. Mr. 


Classroom Furniture 
Designed for Modern Teaching 









oo the needs of your 
educational program, you'll 
find a complete selection of class- 
room furniture and equipment 
at Rowles. It’s scientifically de- 
signed to help lighten the teach- 
ing load and provide comfort 
and easier learning for the stu- 


dents. Rowles features a com- 
plete line of all types of class- 
room, library and _ vocational 


furniture and equipment. 


Write for New School 
Equipment Catalog 


Send your name and ad- 
dress today, for a copy of 
the new ROWLES 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
CATALOG No. 62. 


E. W. A. ROWLES COMPANY 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 








Galbret'i, a member of the I.S.E.A. staff 
since 1941, will continue as editor of 
the association’s magazine, Midland 
Schools. He succeeds J. Leonard Davies, 
who has resigned to become director of 
correspondence study and an assistant 
professor in the University of Iowa Col- 
lege of Education. 

Arno A. Bellack is the new secretary 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. During the 
last year he associated with the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, while completing 
his doctoral studies in the division of 
curriculum and teaching. Dr. Bellack 
succeeds Gertrude Hankamp, who is re- 
turning to Teachers College this fall to 
complete work for a doctor’s degree. 

Russell F. Lewis, superintendent at 
Waukesha, Wis., for 11 years, has been 
named first assistant to George E. Wat- 
son, Wisconsin state superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Steve Nisbet has been named presi- 
dent of the United Health and Welfare 
Fund of Michigan. Mr. Nisbet, now 
of public relations for a_busi- 
Fremont, Mich., was superin- 
tendent of Fremont schools from 1920 
to 1945. He is a member and former 
president of the Michigan State Board 
of Education. He also is a former presi- 
dent of the Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Willard W. Blaesser has been named 
specialist for student personnel services 
in the higher education division of the 
U.S. Office of Education. Mr. Blaesser 
formerly was dean of students and as- 


was 


director 


ness at 


sociate professor of education at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash. 


IN THE COLLEGES ... 
Dr. W. Bay Irvine will be inaugurated 


October 15 as the twelfth president of 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 
Homer W. An- 
derson, superin- 
tendent at Newton, 
Mass., 1943, 
has resigned to ac- 
cept an appoint- 


since 


ment to the faculty 
of the Harvard Uni- 





versity Graduate “ee ee 
School of Educa- 

tion. Dr. Anderson formerly was super- 
intendent at Omaha, Neb., and St. 


Louis. He was president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors in 1942-43. Dr. Anderson will be 
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lt’s yours... 


...if you and others in your com- 
munity really want it! Because it 
takes hard, concentrated effort by 
everybody interested to get the kind 
of schools so many communities so 


badly need. 


Too many of our schools aren’t ade- 
quate to the demands of modern edu- 
cation—not only as to physical plant, 
but also with respect to teaching 
equipment and teaching programs. 


Educators generally are aware of 
this. So are a steadily growing num- 
ber of parents in communities all over 
the nation. 


These educators and parents want 
better schools... better equipment... 
more modern teaching procedures. 


But the problem in many commu- 


Precision-Made by Bell = Howell 


nities is how to get them. Frequently, 
lack of information about modern 
teaching methods, such as visual aids, 
constitutes an obstacle—a “roadblock” 
—which must be overcome. 


Because good schools are so im- 





The vote is for Filmosound 


> jis According to a recent Bell 

: & Howell coast-to-coast 
survey in cities of 5,000 or 
over, 53% of 
all sound pro- 







jectors in use 
a\, porting were 
~~ } Bell & Howell 
9 
: poe f clear proof 
a” )6hl en that Fiilmo- 
ferred over all 
other makes 


_ in schools re- 

Filmosounds- 

Fred sound is pre- 
combined. 
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portant to the future of our children, 
Bell & Howell, in the public interest, 
has felt it worthwhile to publish a 
handbook containing information on 
this problem, together with suggested 
courses of action. The information was 
compiled by the Research Division of 
the National Education Association. 
Perhaps you would like a copy of 
this handbook— 
Schools Are What 
WE Make Them. A 


copy is yours for 
y = : 
“ty 







the asking. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 45 


Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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NEWS... 


a special consultant for the Newton 
schools on the school building program, 
which consists of five projects in the 
planning stage and three now under 
construction. 

Charles E. Prall, former dean of the 
University of Pittsburgh School of Ed- 
ucation, has been appointed dean of 
the school of education, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro. The school, which was 
abolished at the time of the merger of 
the three units of the university, will be 














reestablished this fall. The college has 
had a department of education for the 
last two years. 

Horace A. Hildreth, Portland attor- 
ney and former governor of Maine, be- 
came the ninth president of Bucknell 
University at Lewisburg, Pa., Septem- 
ber 15. 

Arthur F. Byrnes, high school prin- 
cipal at Monroe, Ind., for the last two 
years, has resigned to become director 
of audio-visual education at Eastern IIli- 
nois State College, Charleston. 


Je2inthej | 


HALL OF FAME / y | 





' school 


a position as pro- 


at the University of 
California at Berke- 


| kee publisher, died August 





Evan R. Collins has been appointed 
president of the New York State Teach- 
ers College at Albany. Dr. Collins, for- 
mer dean of Ohio University College 
of Education, succeeds John M. Sayles, 
who has retired. 

Paul A. Reid has resigned as comp- 
troller of the North Carolina State Board 
of Education to become president of 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cul- 
lowhee, N.C. 

Edgar Leroy 
Morphet has re- 
signed as chief of 
finance in 
the U.S. Office of 


Education to accept 





fessor of education 


E. L. Morphet 


ley. Dr. Morphet formerly was general 


| consultant to the Florida State Depart- 


ment of Education. He served as associ- 


| ate research director of the study of edu- 


cation sponsored by the Council of State 
Governments. 

Harold Wellington Richardson, min- 
ister of the First Baptist Church at Jack- 


_son, Mich., has been appointed presi- 
| dent of Franklin College, Franklin, Ind. 
_ He succeeds William Gear Spencer, who 


retired in January of last year. 


DEATHS... 


Edward L. Thorndike, 74, psycholo 
gist and professor emeritus of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, died August 9 at his home at 
Montrose, N.Y. His findings gave im- 
petus to the great increase in adult edu- 
cation during recent years. He worked 
out intelligence tests for use from kin- 
dergarten to the college graduate. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Dr. Thorndike wrote 
more than 450 books and articles. 

William S, Taylor, 64, dean of the 
University of Kentucky College of Edu- 


| cation for 26 years, died at his home 


4 


in Lexington, Ky., August 27. He was 


| a former president of the National As- 
| sociation of Colleges and Departments 
_ of Education and of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association, and a past vice presi- 
dent of the 


American Vocational As- 
sociation. 

William George Bruce, 93, Milwau- 
13. Mr. 
Bruce was president of the Bruce Pub- 


lishing Company, which publishes the 


| American School Board Journal, the 


Catholic School Journal, and other peri- 
odicals. 
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Floor of Northern Hard Maple, 80 x 100 
a dual-purpose innovation which 


feet, 


combines gymnasium and _roller- 
skating rink, at Archbishop Stepinac 
High School, White Plains, N. Y.—an 


interesting deve.opment in supervised 
recreation. Eggers & Higgins, Architects, 


New York, N. Y 


Vol. 


44, No. 4, Octobe: 


in the bright beauty, 


Formed to conserve the natural supply and 
to raise and stabilize the mill standards of 
genuine Northern Hard Maple Flooring, the 
MFMA has, naturally, watched and recorded 
for many years the performance of the thou- 
sands of fine Maple Floors in American school 
and college classrooms, corridors, gymna- 
siums and offices. 


MFMA records prove that true economy 
and thorough satisfaction are assured by a 
well-laid, properly-finished floor of Northern 
Hard Maple. It reflects good judgment. Northern 
Hard Maple is close-grained, tough, strong, 
rigid. It is truly resilient. It is amazingly 
resistant to denting by pointed impact or 
pressure, and to abrasion by scuffing. It is 
non-splintering. It is readily stained to many 


FLOOR WITH yf 


1949 


Ut 


Good Judgment 


endurance and economy of 


NORTHERN HARD MAPLE 


varied tones, and it is brightly beautiful 
without any stain. 


Second Grade, Second-and-Better Grade 
and Third Grade Northern Hard Maple, 
MFMA-marked, provide very appreciable 
economies, too, at no sacrifice of performance 
characteristics. Ask your school architect 
to show and explain these simple MFMA 
grading specifications to you. 


For full data, see Sweet's, Arch., 13/g¢/6— 
Eng., 4/5/22. Write for latest listing of 
MFMA-approved finishing products and 


processes. Address 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 389 —46 Washington Boulevard 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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“HEY COACH— 
SOMEBODY SWIPED 
MY TOWEL!” 
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Every student has a clean towel every da 

with the installation of the economical Mc- 
Arthur School Towel System in your school. 
Investigate the many advantages of Mc- 
Arthur super-quality, long-wearing towels 


SSP RATE Te 






... write Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


This new ‘Handbook of Art Education 
Materials” is a masterpiece of informa- 
tive material that answers all questions 
regarding school art products. 


Based primarily on the three questions: 
HOW MANY Do I Need? HOW MUCH 
Will It Cost? HOW SHALL I Use Them?, 
this book makes it easy for you to 
order the right quantity of art and craft 
materials. 


This needed, useful, 


indispensable guide 
Saves valuable time 
Eliminates hours of checking 
Eliminates all guesswork 


Prevents unnecessary expe nd- 
itures 


recs soft: 


tees ee Wee aS 





This authoritative guide also discusses 
briefly the quality and characteristics of 
each medium, as well as ideas and sug- 
gestions for actual class application. In- 
cluded are special chapters on such vital 
topics as promoting the School Art Program 
and Handling Exhibits and Displays. 


An especially outstanding feature is the 
carefully prepared classroom requirements 
for each art and craft medium. 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio, Dept. NS-23. » 


at > ‘ 
Send me ——————. copies (ithe new book ‘‘How or: 
~ \ 


How Much.,”’ 


I am enclosing 50 eget er copy. 


Name ...... nat. X. TEETETLETE Eee goTee 
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SEND TODAY 
ONLY 50c 


Co rndisley, Ghio-, wew vonr« 













COMING EVENTS 





OCTOBER 


2-6. Association of School Business Off- 
‘cials, Boston. 


3-5. National Conference on High School 
‘Driver Education, Jackson’s Mill, W. Va. 


| 5-7. California Association of School Ad- 


ministrators, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
6-8. Education Clinic, Winfield, Kan. 
9-15. Fire Prevention Week. 


10-12. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Memphis, Tenn. 


13, 14. Iowa Association of School Boards 
and School Administrators, Des Moines. 


13-15. American Conference of Teacher 
Examiners, Chicago. 


13-17. National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Indianapolis. 


17-24. United Nations Week. 


24-27. N.E.A. Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, Cleveland. 


24-28. American Public Health Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


24-28. National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago. 


31. Association of Urban Universities, 
Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 
6-12. American Education Week. 


7-9. National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults, New York City. 


16-18. School Food Service Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D.C. 


24-26. National 
Studies, Baltimore. 


Council for the Social 


28-30. Great Lakes Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

DECEMBER 


6-10. National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Biloxi, Miss. 


27-30. American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, New York City. 


28-30. National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
JANUARY 


23-27. Southwest Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition of the International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, Dallas, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 
12-15. Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, N.E.A., Denver. 


23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 


25-Mar. 2. American Association of School 
Administrators, annual meeting, Atlantic 


City, N.J. 


25-Mar. 2. N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Atlantic City, N.J. 


27-Mar. 1. N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 
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ACTUALLY PAY A PROFIT! Pyroxylin shades, 
because they’re top quality, wear longer 
than the usual shade life expectancy . . . al- 
low low maintenance costs...actually make 
a profit for you, as one large user puts it. 


CUT REPLACEMENTS—PYROXYLIN IS 
WASHABLE! Takes to actual scrubbing — 
repeated washings—fabric remains firm and 


Specify Columbia Window Shades — and you get sturdy, colors stay fresh. It’s waterproof, 
everything you could ask of a shade, plus a name too, to rain, steam, dampness. 
that’s known and trusted by millions of users. 

Specify COLUMBIA PYROXYLIN — and you FORGET PINHOLES OR CRACKS! Pyroxylin 
get more of everything you want! It’s a super shades are made on such a closely-woven 
shade, Columbia’s best! Check it point by point! base, without filler, that they’re impervious 


to cracks and pinholes. Better, longer wear! 





Columbia Window Shades and Venetian Blinds are COLOR SCHEMING — TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 
sold only through Columbia Authorized Dealers — Match or harmonize Pyroxylin with any 
leading department and furniture stores and shade ‘ , ‘ ‘ 
shishes thie: se. tials: oom teiteanc ale Ca color plans...14 solid colors, including high- 
fashion pastels and decorator darks. Duplex 


Window Shades and the name of the Columbia at 
Authorized Dealer nearest you? Write today. combinations, also. Popular PRINTED shades. 


| rhek a Cobdnbia Peittariged Lalor — VELVET-SMOOTH TO OPERATE! Columbia's 


shade rollers, made in Columbia’s own plant, 
take care of that! Dependable, silent serv- 
ice throughout Pyroxylin’s career. 








® 
PIGMY TO GIANT SIZES! Your Columbia 
WINDOW SHADES Authorized Dealer will make these fine 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS shades to your exact window sizes. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, INC. ¢« 428 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, N. Y. 
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THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 


Manual for School Board Members. By 
Leonard E. Meece, professor of education, and 
Charles R. Spain, director, bureau of school 
service, University of Kentucky. Bulletin of 
the bureau of school service, college of educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky. Vol. XXI, No. 
4, June 1949. Pp. 49. 


Living and Learning in the Elementary 
Schools. Kindergarten to Grade 6. By a com- 
mittee of teachers and principals. Discusses the 
organization and operation of elementary 
schools and the thinking and planning which 
shape and guide the school program in Min- 
neapolis. Published by the Minneapolis public 
schools. Pp. 271 





Printed publications of interest to 


Statistics of City School Systems 1945-46. By 
Lester B. Herlihy, associate specialist in edu- 
cational statistics. Biennial survey of educa- 
tion in the United States, 1945-46, Chapter III, 
U.S. Office of Education. Order from U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 73. 20 cents. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Selected References on Audio-Visual Methods. 
(Mimeographed.) Compiled by Louis S. Good- 
man, supervisor, audio-visual center, City Col- 
lege of New York, and Yvonne Jones, book 


editor, Film News. Annotated bibliography. 


Film Research Associates, P. O. Box 205, New 
York 10. Pp. 30. $1. 


SHELDON 





is the Secret of Well Equipped Rooms 


Good planning— planning which is in step 
with today's teaching theories—is essen- 
tial. Equally important, however, is the 
production of practical and economical 
physical equipment required to give teach- 
ing theories the opportunity to function. 
In the building and installation of equip- 
ment, the ability of the equipment 
manufacturer to understand and appreci- 
ate what is practical, as well as essential, 





ee @ ceed, 
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World's Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Laboratory and Educational Equipment 


2 class Physical Chemistry Table with 
4 student positions. 


EA Shilton & COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 


is of prime importonce. 


Sheldon's long and varied experience in 
planning, production and installation has 
time and time again proved its practical 
and economical value. When you plan 
with Sheldon and follow-through with 
Sheldon, you too will appreciate the ease 
with which teaching requirements may be 
satisfied. 











school administrators are listed as received. 


CURRICULUM 


1949-50 Annotated List of Books for Supple- 
mentary Reading (kindergarten through Grade 
9). Edited by Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, prin- 
cipal, Robbins School, Trenton, N.J. About 750 
listings graded and arranged by topics. Chil- 
dren’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., New 
york 7 Ep. i. 


Bibliography of Vocabulary Studies. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) Compiled under direction of Edgar 
Dale, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. Order from Mailing Room, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. Pp. 101. 
$1.50. 


The Integrated School Art Program. By Leon 
Loyal Winslow, director of art, Baltimore De- 
partment of Education. Revised edition. De- 
tailed plans and specifications for art education 
at the elementary, secondary and higher school 
levels are presented. Illustrations show chil- 
dren’s art work. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ince., 
New York. Pp. 422. $4.50. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance Workers’ Preparation. A directory 
of the guidance offerings of colleges and uni- 
versities. (Mimeographed. ) By Clifford P. 
Froehlich; occupation information and guidance 
service, division of vocational education, and 
Helen E. Spivey, division of higher education, 
U.S. Office of Education. Misc. 3333. July 
1949, Pp. 45. 


Counseling the Individual Student. By John 
W. M. Rothney, associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, and Bert A. 
Roens, director of guidance, Arlington, Mass. 
William Sloane Associates, Inc., New York. 
Pp. 361. $8. 


Guidance Policy and Practice. By Robert 
Hendry Mathewson, director, Guidance Center, 
Cambridge, Mass. Harper and Brothers, New 
York 16. Pp. 294. $3. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


The Industrial Housekeeping Manual. By 
R. F. Vincent. Discusses work methods; safety 
measures; how to clean floor surfaces, sani- 
tary fixtures, and lockers; how to buy soaps; 
the selection, use and care of cleaning equip- 
ment; working schedules; vermin extermina- 
tion, and record keeping. National Foremen’s 
Institute, Inc., Deep River, Conn. Pp. 115. $2. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


How Peoples Work Together. The United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. Prepared 
by the U.N. department of public information. 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 225 Lafayette 
St., New York 12. Pp. 46. 50 cents. 


Parent Education in the Nursery School. By 
Edith N. Norton. Bulletin of the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 15th 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 30. 50 cents. 


Handbook of the United Nations and the Spe- 
cialized Agencies. Published by the Department 
of Public Information, United Nations. Pp. 222. 
$1. 


The Library Key. By Zaidee Brown. An aid 
in using books and libraries. Seventh edition 
revised. H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72 University 
Ave., New York 52. Pp. 150. 70 cents. 


Foundations for World Order. By Ernest 
Lleweilyn Woodward, historian; J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, scientist; Edward Hallett Carr, 
teacher and journalist; William E. Rappard, 
political scientist; Robert Maynard Hutchins, 
educator; Francis Bowes Sayre, diplomatic ad- 
viser, and Edward Mead Earle, professor and 
diplomatic adviser, University of Denver Press, 
University Park, Denver 10, Colo. Pp. 174. $8. 
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IN THE NEW, 


T’S DAY-BRITE 


MODERN REAVIS SCHOOL IN AFFTON, 


From its smart, modern exterior 
(above) down to the smallest detail 
of construction, the Reavis School 
stands as a fine example of intelli- 
gent planning. And most important 
in its benefits to pupils, teachers and 
administrators, was the School 
Board’s decision to invest in nothing 


SCHMIDT AND PAOLINELLI, ARCHITECTS ® OSBORN ELECTRIC CO., ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


but the finest of lighting installations. 
Since lighting fixtures must perform 
efficiently for at least twenty years, 
only top quality equipment was in- 
stalled. All classrooms (two typical 
rooms below) are equipped with 
handsome Day-Brite Lenox-4 fluo- 
rescent fixtures. Chalkboard and 





desk top finishes, and paint color 
schemes were scientifically selected 
to get the most out of the lighting. 
With maintained footcandles aver- 
aging between 30 and 35 in each 
classroom, seeing is easy—and that 
means learning and teaching are 
easy, too. 











WHAT ARE YOUR LIGHTING PLANS? 


May we help? Whether your lighting problem involves a 
remodeling program or a new construction project, the 
services of an experienced Day-Brite lighting engineer are 
yours for the asking. Absolutely no obligation on your 
part. For further information, and the name of your 
nearest Day-Brite representative, write today to: 








THE LENOX-4 
for four 40-watt lamps 






THE DAY-BRITE CLASSROOM “TWINS” 


Rigid all-steel construction, finished in snowy- 
white, HOT-BONDED enamel. All wiring and 
component parts approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratory. New maintenance ease and 
economy. The perfect combination for your 
school lighting. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 
5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Missouri 
In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., 


Toronto 6, Ontario 
dib 
IT'S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT’S Lf? 
DAY-BRITE 
lighting 


: THE LENOX-2 ous 
im for two 40-watt lamps 
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DEPENDABLE, LOW MAINTENANCE COST SYSTEM 
of Pneumatic Temperature Control 
FOR SCHOOLS ¢ HOSPITALS e COMMERCIAL, 
INDUSTRIAL AND APARTMENT BUILDINGS 


Wits a Powers MASTROL System of control, comfortable 

indoor temperatures can be obtained at a low initial 
cost. Fuel savings alone resulting from elimination of OVER- 
heating pay back alarge return onarelatively small investment. 


HOW IT WORKS—The Powers MASTROLsystem consists of two 
controllers. The outdoor instrument is the Master control and 
the indoor hot water controller is the Sub-Master regulator. 
The master control, conveniently locoted inside the building, 
hos a thermal system consisting of armored flexible tubing 
ond a sensitive bulb placed on an outside wall. The master 


controi quickly responds to changes in outdoor temperature 
and pneumatically resets the control point of the sub-master 
regulator which varies the hot water temperature in direct 
relation to the outdoor temperature 


Users report “Very Low Maintenance Cost and Depend- 
able Operation”. When you want these advantages in a 
control system for forced hot water heating contact our 
nearest office or write 2754 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 
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Above, POWERS MASTROL System Controlling Hot Water Supply for Single 
Zone with Pilot Room Thermostat. TB-Outdoor thermal bulb and shield. 
Tl- Master control,T2-Sub-master regulator.13-Pilot thermostat 68 °F. for quick 
worm up (optional).V1-Diaphragm control valve for steam. S-Switch to auto- 
matically stop circulator when outdoor temperature is above 60°F., (optional). 
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Powers 


combinations of Powers 


MASTROL Control System— One of several 


Forced Hot Water Heating Systems. 


Master-Sub-Master controls for 
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MASTROL System Controlling Hot Water for Multiple Zones Using 
3-Way Water Mixing Valves—TB-Outdoor thermal bulb and shield. 
Tl-Master control T2-Submaster regulator T4-Regulator for Maxi- 
mum hot water control. VI-Diaphragm Control Valve for steam. 
V2-Three-way water mixing valve. 
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"I have a better job 


because I learned how 


to use this machine!" 


The swing toward National Mechanized 
Accounting is greatly increasing the de- 
mand for persons trained in the operation 
of these accounting machines. 


Students learn how to operate Nationals 
quickly and easily. The short time required 
is offset many times over in the higher 
salaries that graduates with this knowl- 


edge can demand. 


Wherever your students may go upon 
graduation, they will find National Ac- 
counting Machines in use... for the 
National line covers the entire bookkeep- 
ing-accounting field. 

A few minutes with your local National 
representative— a systems analyst —dis- 
cussing latest developments in mech- 
anized accounting, will prove very 
useful to you—and to your students. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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CLEAN LARGE-AREA FLOORS 
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with A Aéaaell scRuBBER - VAC 


With a Finnell Scrubber-Vac, all four of the 
floor-cleaning operations can be done mechani- 
cally! This machine (1) applies the cleanser, (2) 
scrubs, (3) rinses if required, and (4) picks up. 
With one or two operators, a Finnell Scrubber- 
Vac can do a cleaning job better in half the time 
it takes a crew of six to eight using separate 


equipment for the several operations. 


The model shown above, for heavy duty require- 
ments, has a cleaning capacity up to 8,750 sq. ft. 
per hour. Finnell makes several Scrubber-Vac 
Machines, all self-propelled, including a single 
disc model for use on the smoother type of 
floors. It cleans up to 10,000 sq. ft. per hour! 


There’s a Finnell man nearby to help train your 
maintenance operators in the proper use of 
Finnell Equipment. For consultation, demonstra- 
tion, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 210 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all 
principal cities of the United States and Canada. 








FINNELL SYSTEM, INE. \ x" 


Pioneers and Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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IN PURCHASING LOCKERS 
IT’S MIGHTY IMPORTANT 

















THAT 
THEY 

BE 

Af EQUIPPED 
i, WITH 


NATIONAL LOCK 


BUILT-IN 


COMBINATION LOCKS 


No. 68-267 MASTERKEYED (SHOWN ABOVE) 
No. 68-268 NOT MASTERKEYED (NOT SHOWN) 








Nothing finer in school locker locks. For use on 
lockers with lift bar control. (May be applied to 
existing lockers of this type.) Offer thousands of 
combinations. Lock automatically ... locking disc 
is disarranged when door is closed. Bright or dull 
finished chromium plated escutcheon. Black en- 
ameled dial with white gradations. Mounting 
screws securely attached to diamond-shaped es- 
cutcheon plate... but not visible. No. 68-267 
masterkeyed for opening by supervisor. 











ASK US ABOUT NATIONAL LOCK SHACKLE LOCKS AND 
LABORATORY AND VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT LOCKS, TOO 


SELECTED BY LEADING LOCKER MANUFACTURERS AS 
THE HEART OF AMERICA'S FINEST SCHOOL LOCKERS 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD @ ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Figure it any way you like, when you put a group of 
children into any school building, it adds up to quite a 
racket. In classrooms, lunchrooms, auditoriums and 
especially hallways, energetic youngsters normally create 
a concentrated din. 

How you handle that noise determines whether your 
school’s environment is one of pandemonium or quiet, 
disorganization or discipline. Now, modern sound con- 
ditioning can control unwanted noise before it even 
starts! The very urge to make noise can be discouraged 
by simply eliminating the effect children desire. 

By taking the “fun” out of noise, sound conditioning 
serves as an effective training aid. Children stop yelling 
and shouting, for example, when they discover that their 
shouts don’t carry or their yells no longer echo. Both 
teachers and pupils can hear better, too, without needing 
to raise their voices. That’s why sound conditioning is so 
essential to good teaching and student reception. Juve- 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





MUU Lb, 


nile behavior and discipline improve immediately, too! 

Thousands of schools have already solved the noise 
problem with sound-absorbent Acousti-Celotex ceiling 
tile.Calm, constructive quiet immediately replaces harm- 
ful excess noise. Mental concentration, too, is immedi- 
ately improved when Acousti-Celotex tile “soaks-up” 
unwanted noise. 

Your school can be sound conditioned at night without 
disrupting the daily routine. Acousti-Celotex cane fibre 
tile requires no special maintenance, can be painted 
again and again without reducing its sound-absorption 
efficiency. Your local Acousti-Celotex distributor will 
gladly give you a free analysis of your noise problem. 
Write for his name plus your free copy of the informative 
booklet, “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Con- 
ditioning.” 

The Celotex Corporation, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousni-Cetotex 





PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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Here’s an instructors table eight feet long and 
30” wide—that provides plenty of room for 
students to gather around. No need to crowd 
and stand two-deep for close-ups of demon- 
stration experiments. It is designed for your 
comfort, too. A 23” wide knee space enables 


you to sit down at the table. This is only one of Hamilton's standard de- 
signs—many others are shown in the Hamilton catalog No. 211. Send for 


your copy today. 






No. 211 to: 




















\\ 








HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 


NS10-49 











LABORATORY | 











EQUIPMENT | 





NOW—AT LAST 
A FULL-SIZE 


SMALL-SIZE 
;} PRICE 








Rush lunches and 
hearty appetites make 
the new, speedy Gen- 
eral hand-operated Ro- 
tary Slicer a "must" for 
your school cafeteria. Gen- 
eral Slicers 1—save time by 
double quick slicing, 2—save money by eliminating end-waste and giv- 
ing more units per pound, 3—mean 
freshly sliced, tastier food. Easy as 
ABC operation—long-lasting—almost 
no upkeep. 


GENERAL’S 


Low-Price—High-Performance 


ELECTRIC MEAT CHOPPER 


Costs so little to begin with, and almost 
nothing to maintain. Simple, functional 
construction makes it easy to clean and 
operate. Has 1|/3 h.p. motor delivering 
7 Ibs. per minute. Perfect for your school 


MODEL 319 594 95 
List Price Complete . 
White porcenamel finish—Has pro- 
fessional slicing and safety features 
comp-rable to any machine within a 
hundred dollars of its price. i 
food 6” high x 9” wide x any 
length. 













cafeteria at the low, low §$ 
MODEL D price of only ; 99.50 
Write A FULL fine of 
ice d 
Dept. 113 quae quate ts 


General for every 
need. Write for 
complete details 
» « « TODAY! 


MACHINE co., inc. e WALDEN, N.Y. 
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With the 'DuHoney-20"' Patented 
Automatic Locking Legs 


| CHECK MIDWEST FEATURES 
| BEFORE YOU BUY! IT’S THE 
| BETTER FOLDING TABLE 


i FOR THE SAME PRICE! 
| FES 
models @ AUTOMATIC LOCKING 


@ CANNOT COLLAPSE 
@ PROTECTING FINISH 
| @ STURDY-BEAUTIFUL 













CHOICE OF TOPS 





@ PLYWOOD 
@ MASONITE 
@ FORMICA 

@ LINOLEUM 


FOLDING BENCHES TO MATCH 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


1844 West 14th Street 





CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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NOW 


without 
special 
clock 


wirin g 
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Every clock in the building or plant showing 

the same uniform time to the second; signals 
ringing in synchronism according to any schedule; 
time recorders and time stamps uniform with 
system time—this is the new IBM Electric Time 
System with ELECTRONIC SELF-REGULATION. 


This is the great advance in time control 

which utilizes electronic principles. Clocks 

are merely connected to the nearest AC current, 
and are self-regulated continuously and 
automatically day after day, year after year, 
WITHOUT SPECIAL CLOCK WIRING. 


The same time on every clock, on every signal, 
on every recorder—a real contribution 

to efficient coordination in your office 
building, school, hospital, plant, or hotel. 


Call your local IBM office today or write to 
the address below for literature on this 
equipment and other IBM electronic business 
machines. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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EDUCATIONAL 
AND 


RECREATIONAL 


in) MOVIES 


from NEW YORK’S LARGEST 
INDEPENDENT FILM LIBRARY 


Get your entertainment and educational films from one 
source. For more than 20 years, Institutional has been 
serving the school field in the most efficient and most 
economical manner. Colleges, universities and school 
systems in almost every state in the union have either 
purchased or rented I.C.S. films. Why not line up your 
film needs and order your film programs for the entire 
season now. We are eager to serve you—rental, sale! 





EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR 
COMPLETE SCHOOL PROGRAMS 








RENTAL OF FILMS - SALE OF FILMS 
FREE CATALOG 


1949-50 I.C.S. Film Rental Catalog available NOW—Page upon 
page of the finest in motion pictures. Educational and recrea- 
tional.—Write for it to-day. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, Inc 


1560B) BROADWAY . NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


— Largest Independent Film Library in New York — 











FOR A QUICK, CLEAN SWEEP! 
“BIG X” Dust 


Nationally famous. “BIG X” 


saves time—lowers labor cost 
Snatches up dust on contact. 
A durable, heavy-duty giant, 
available in various widths up 
to 60”. Can be removed 

from block and 

washed like new. 





i eps ; ne 
Perfect for SCHOOLS! i, aa 
Don’t try to mop big areas with household types Wet Mop 
of mops. Instead, do as thousands of schools do: 
Mop much faster and get much longer service—at 
lower cost—from “BIG X” Dust Mops, prize- 
winning, 16-ply VICTORY Wet Mops, HOLZ- A 
EM Applicators—for wax, seals, varnish, etc. % , 
(Illustrated specification sheets on request). ‘\ ee 
Your supplier has these mops or can HOLZ-EM 
get them for you from Applicator 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 






MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC ° Incorporated 1908 
CHAS. E. KREBS and WALTER O. KREBS 


2505 SOUTH GREEN STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 








| FOR MAXIMUM WAXED 
| FLOOR PROTECTION 
| and BEAUTY 


"The Right Map 
For Every Grade” 


The need for scientifically graded maps and globes has 
never been greater. Schools are crowded. New building 
has lagged behind increased enrollments. Old, out- 
moded equipment must be replaced with new, modern, 
up-to-date equipment designed for today's requirements. 


Cram has met these special conditions by developing 
appropriate teaching aids for the different age groups. 
Thus the student learns easier and faster. The teacher 
enjoys higher student interest. These are important econ- 
omies in time and in teaching effectiveness. 


We urge all American educators to follow the sensible 
and realistic practice of acquiring and using ‘The Right 
Map for Every Grade." 


Get the complete story of Cram's new Physical 
Political Maps, Simplified Political Maps, Land 
Type Cultural Maps, Simplified Globes and 
many other teaching aids of outstanding use- 
fulness. Write for your copy of Cram's New 
Teaching Aids, Catalog No. 82. It's free! 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM 
COMPANY, INC. 


738 E. Washington Street 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 




















Churchill’s ALADDIN Challenges 
any other floor. WAX on the market 


Fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Aladdin self- 
polishing, anti-slip, non-inflammable Liquid Floor Wax challenges 
any other on the market! It provides a hard, protective coating 
for floor coverings such as rubber tile, asphalt tile, linoleum, 
varnished wood and other materials commonly used . . . holds 
dirt on the surface, prevents wearing underneath, makes sweep- 
ing-cleaning much easier. Its transparency and high lustre assure 
exceptional floor beauty. Aladdin is most economical, too... 
spreads farther, lasts longer, prevents wear of sealers, and less 
is removed by mopping. Call your Churchill distributor or rep- 
resentative, or write... ‘ a 


~ 


Z > 
CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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STEEL BOILERS 


beat (QMAP «5 | 
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EVERY STATE IN THE UNION has put its stamp 
of approval on Kewanee Boilers. 12,129 of the 
most representative Schools are heated with a 
grand total of 17,319 Kewanee Steel Boilers. 


And those same School Districts and Purchasing 
Authorities keep on buying more and more 
Kewanee Boilers for new schools in the current 

tation rF iy] Adee | ep qe ° 
~ ee revival. 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER + ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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Schoo' visxs... 


ALL-PURPOSE CHAIRS 





Moore versatile and more complete — you find more 
ways to solve your seating problems with the Norcor line. 
Illustrated, are a few units which are available in several 
types and sizes to meet your specific requirements. Strong, 
angle-steel welded frame construction, combined with ex- 
tra thick-ply hardwood veneer wood parts, safeguards 
them against the hard knocks and abuse they are sure to 
receive. Chairs are correctly postured for more comfort 

and Jess slouch fatigue. The Norcor 
line also includes steel and wood fold- 
ing chairs and auxiliary tables — One 
such chair unit includes a detachable 
tablet arm! Let us help you with your 
seating requirements now. 










mee Write for catalog of 
ee complete saming line. 


FURNITURE © FOLDING CHAIRS @ TABLES © CARD TA 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. - GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
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TABLET ARM CHAIRS 


AND FOLDING CHAIRS... 



























The Atkins SILVER FLASH is the newest 
addition to the Atkins saw family. But it 
fits like a veteran into your “shop team”. 


You can use SILVER FLASH Blades profit- 
ably on any of the lower alloy steels that 
comprise so large a part of school shop 
work. Special new methods used in manu- 
facture and heat treating insure high resist- 
ance to breakage, chipping and dulling. They 
are ideal for student use because they cut 
fast and easily — stimulate quick mastery. 
Finally—they're priced to be easy on budgets. 


Next blades you order, make sure they come 
from Atkins —and that a generous supply of 
SILVER FLASH Blades are included. 






—E. Cc. ATKINS AND COMPAN Y 


Home Office and Factory: 402 S. Illinois Street, Indianapolis 9, indiana 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta « Chicage « New Orleans « New York * San Fr i * Los Angel 


MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 
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Contractor: W.D Light, Plains, Texas 





Architects: Berry, Kerr & Kerr, Amarillo, Texas. 


Adlake Windows Need No Maintenance 
other than routine washing 


THE ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS installed in the newly-built Plains 
Grade School at Plains, Texas, will save the school a considerable sum in 
future years by eliminating maintenance costs. The windows will 
ultimately pay for themselves through this economy. For Adlake Windows 
require no painting, no maintenance other than routine washing! 

And they last as long as the building! 


ONLY ADLAKE WINDOWS have the combination of woven-pile weather 
stripping and patented serrated guides that assures minimum air 
infiltration and absolute finger-tip control. 


Adlake Windows never warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell. They keep 
their good looks and smooth operation for the life of the building. 


FIND OUT FOR YOURSELF about the worry-free, no-maintenance service 
Adlake Aluminum Windows will give you. For complete data, drop us a 
post card today at 1104 North Michigan Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana. 

No obligation, of course. 








Adlake Aluminum Windows have these “plus” features: 
Minimum Air Infiltration + Finger-tip Control +» No Warp, Rot, Rattle, 
Stick + No Painting or Maintenance «+ Ease of Installation 











i) wwe Adams & Westlake company 


Established 1857 + ELKHART, INDIANA «+ New York « Chicago 
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Ideal for SCHOOLS —LUNCHROOMS 


POTATO PEELER! 


The 1949 











Peels approximately 20 
Ibs. per minute 


TABLE HEIGHT 

ALL RUST PROOF 
PRECISION ENGINEERED 
PASSED BY UNDERWRITERS 
NO DOUBLE HANDLING 

EYE AND WASH IN PEELER 


Fastest and 
Easiest to Operate 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN FEW 
MONTHS* 


*The average restaurant peeling 


upwards of 40 Ibs. per day will 
find its original cost repaid in 2 NEW 1949 ALL-ALUMINUM, 


or 3 months. PEEL TRAP 
Peelmaster is “The Little Giant of the Kitchen” 
$175 EVERYWHERE 


SERVICE APPLIANCE CORP. 


Manufacturers 
1775 Broadway, Cor. W. 57th St. 


New York City 11, N. Y. 
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> CLEANER =FLOORS 


‘ns 2: ® 


“IN LESS TIME! 


“BRILLO 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR 


i} 
a 
oar 
Exclusive Brillo 
steel-fiber floor 
pads work fast... 
quickly remove grime and 
give satiny polish to waxed 
floors. Solid-disc means 100% 
pad effectiveness. Four grades do 
all jobs; sizes for all machines. 


















Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 J 


Send free folder on low. 6A lo floor care” 
\v ‘ 
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AT LOWER COST! 


Equally comfortable 
too, for this Krueger 
chair features an extra 
large, recessed mason- 
ite seat and curved 
steel back rest scien- 
tifically designed to 
assure correct pos- 
ture. Single action 
folding, positive 
seat lock and a 
smoothly baked finish are 
features which enhance 
its standard of value. 


BU BGR 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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MAKE AREAS 
SERVE DOUBLE DUTY! 


In wide use nationally. Easy to install in new or existing 
buildings. Roll out complete lunchroom for 200 in 8 
minutes. Write for details. 















SCHIEBER 
MFG. CO. 


12726 Burt Rd. 
Detroit 23, Mich. 


FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES 
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Modernize Your Home Economics Department 
with the Latest Frigidaire Appliances 


Frigidaire’s School Plan for purchasing appliances was 
announced only three years ago—yet thousands of 
schools and colleges in all parts of the country have 
already taken advantage of it to equip their Home 
Economics departments. And the list is growing daily! 

There’s good reason for this immediate acceptance 
of the Frigidaire School Plan, for it benefits schools, 
teachers —and students. 

Through this plan, schools can obtain the finest of 
modern kitchen and home laundry equipment —at 
savings of almost % the regular retail price. And for a 
period of five years these appliances are replaced with 
new models as they become available, at no additional 
cost to the school. 

The work-saving features that win the praise of so 
many home-makers, make Frigidaire appliances well- 
suited for instruction purposes in the Home Economics 
Department. Teachers find that these up-to-the-minute 
products simplify the demonstration of modern home- 
making techniques, and maintain high interest in 
practice projects. 

Students are stimulated by the opportunity to use 
the latest of Frigidaire equipment. As a result, they 
learn faster, retain more practical knowledge from 
their Home Economics courses. 
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Get Details of Frigidaire School Plan 


Learn how your school can save nearly one-half on new 
equipment for Home Economics laboratories and practice 
kitchens —and obtain new model replacements over a 5- 
year period without additional cost. Ask your Frigidaire 
Dealer for complete information on this plan, or write 
Frigidaire, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


See Coupon in Service Section 





FRIGIDAIRE = 


Home Appliances 
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me America’s finest Folding Chair 
CHALKBOAR Dl | we FOLDING CHAIRS 
with Smooth, Continuous Surface! 


e.universal choice for 
superior auxiliary seating 





CONCEALED LOCK JOINT 
© sturdy and 
dependable 
Specify this beautiful new @ broad seat 
board. Enjoy teaching efficiency at 
Pets , @ comfort supreme 
“luxury level” NOW ... and carefree ; 
’ Qproperly pitched 
service for many long years to come. seat and back panel 
| @easy, noiseless 
CLEARCITE HARDER, | 
GREEN STRONGER | 
Peak seeing. Greater density. 
Handsome classrooms. Long wear. 





DURON 
SLATE 


IT’S SHEET STEEL STRONG! 


CLARIDGE PRODUCTS 222.°. "i, 




















S ER VIC E 


Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 





detachable, postage prepaid card . . . to help you get product infor- 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. | 
| As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What's 
New” section, check the items that interest you . .. use the card. 
Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 


| THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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AREY EAT NEAR IONE 

















Pupil for a day 





One morning last Spring when the school bell rang in a school 


in Wisconsin, mothers (and even some fathers) flocked in with SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR A 
their children for a unique kind of instruction. Local and state PARENTS’ DAY 

health experts took over classrooms and auditorium to teach Morning: 

good food habits. Discussion held in classrooms on 


results of a diet survey taken in prep- 
aration for parents’ day. 

Lectures by local or other health 
authorities on health problems. 


The parents were brought face to face with a three-day survey 
of their children that revealed startling diet deficiencies. Hardly 
the result of scarcities—since most of the foods were grown 
right in the locality—these diet deficiencies were caused by poor 


food habits. Charts vividly pictured for the parents how the Noon: 
inclusion of each of the basic 7 food groups contributed to a nS served parents in school 
child’s good health. 

A great deal of information had to be packed into one day’s Afternoon: 
program, but when school was out, all went home convinced that Educational movies on nutrition 


and health, 

Visiting Classrooms to examine 
nutrition and health projects under 
way. 


one way to solve urgent health problems was through the co- 
operation of home, school and health agencies. A few hours of 
direct contact with the parents had accomplished more than 
months of indirect contact through the children. oe 

For further information on conducting a similar Parents’ ,/ — 
Day in your school or for materials and individual guidance G, , 
on your nutrition projects, make it a point to write General A “Neral Mills / 











Mills today. Our ‘‘Program of Assistance in Nutrition / “mh bey wma 
" a 8 . . Hom Sl0r0 Core; 
and Health Education” is prepared in manifold é ome Appliances Wamis a Anmat Fee, 
° MM Pr, f 
ways to help make your projects a success. < oMuets ; 
j 
ADDRESS LETTERS to the Education Section, Public Services Department, / 
General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Copyright 1949, General Mills, Inc. 
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Built-in drawer type 
peel trap requires no ad- 
ditional floor space and 
is easy to clean. 


No-gear drive elimi- 
nates noisy gears and 
expensive and incon- 
venient replacement of 
worn parts. 

ae,$ 


STREAMLINED, SPACE-SAVING 


Here is the ultimate in functional design and engineering 
achievement. These revolutionary new Blakeslee Peelers use 
far less floor space. Their streamlined, smooth lines permit 
easier cleaning and are more easily adaptable to any kitchen 
layout. Door opening can be easily adjusted to four different 
positions. Also furnished with long legs for direct discharge 


into a sink. 
DON’T THROW AWAY 
? BUSHEL OF EVERY 5! 











— 







Hand peeling is costly... wastes 20% 
of potatoes and vegetables. Blakeslee- 

\. Built Peelers are made with an abra- 
sive disc and abrasive 
ye SF <I side walls in the peeling 
= <2 


23 J] possible a more rapid 







> aT 
*) 


eliminates ‘flats’ ... 
removes only the thin 
outer skin... saves all 
of the vegetable and its 
precious food value for 
serving. Cut cost! Start 
saving today witha 
Blakeslee no-gear Peeler. 


BLAKESLEE 


PEELERS ° MIXERS 





Since 188 


ty BUILT Pn 
“Chen mpcw™ 


DISHWASHERS ° 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 
NEW YORK, N. Y. TORONTO, ONT. 
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and thorough peeling... 











Nine lives and many more are easy claims 
for Boontonware. That's because it's molded of 
MELMAC* by — custom molders, at 


just the right weight for lasting durability. 

Sleek, to be sure. Smooth, lustrous and avail- 
able in four pemvenet pastel colors: BLUE, 
GREEN, YELLOW and BUFF. So quiet to use; 
a wonderful change for crowded eating rooms 
and busy kitchens. 

Stays bright when washed with recommended 
detergents. 

*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 


PARKER D. PERRY INCORPORATED 
729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


ml 


Plaats ond, lasts ond taalt 


Available at leading 
Hotel, Restaurant 
and Hospital Supply 
Dealers. 
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To 


THERMOSTATIC 





From 


VACUUM 


Risacaccancaananeeree sanemenen 


DUNHAM 











HEATING PRODUCTS 


work better... last longer 


Increase operating efficiency... cut your costs 


There’s really nothing amazing about the con- 
sistently good performance of Dunham heating 
products. After all, they are engineered by heat- 
ing specialists to do a specific job—and are 
ruggedly constructed to operate efficiently year 
after year with minimum maintenance. 

Dunham Vacuum Pumps, for example, are 
specially designed to remove air and conden- 
sate rapidly. Installed in your heating system, 
they provide complete and positive steam circu- 
lation throughout your entire building. Avail- 
able in a full range of sizes to meet the most 
varied heating demands, each Dunham pump is 
ready for operation on delivery. 


Products Like These Help Dunham Differ- 
ential Heating Cut Fuel Costs up to 40% 
Yes, it’s job-proved products like these that 
make Dunham Vari-Vac*...the heating system 


selected for Fresh Meadows, Rochester General 
Hospital and other nationally famous buildings 
... the sensational buy it is today. 

Whether you’re interested in a thermostatic 
trap for high pressure or low pressure applica- 
tions, or in all the elements needed to heat 
your entire building... it will pay you to inves- 
tigate the Dunham line. 


SEND FOR THIS CONDENSED CATALOG 


Write today for your free copy of Bulletin 
634B. See why value-wise architects, engi- | 
neers and building owners are specifying | st "sen sum 


EATING APPUANCES 






and installing Dunham products. Con- 
tains complete information on Dunham 
steam specialties, unit heaters, pumps, 
cabinet and baseboard convectors. 

C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. Madison Street., Chicago 6, Ill. 


In Canada: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
In England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London. 


*Variable vacuum 


AND JOBBERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





SALES ENGINEERS 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Now Only $76.75 Complete 


CUSTOM LUGGAGE CASE $10.00 
Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 


protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 
Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 





1220-E WEST MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Locker trouble 
slows up the 
whole school 


Don’t let lost keys . . . forgotten com- 


binations . . . waste any more staff 
and student time in your school. 

Solve locker problems once and for all 
with controlled protection... depend- 
able, Master-Charted Dudley Locks on 
all lockers. Rugged Dudley Locks are 


guaranteed for two years. 





Rotating Combination dial, 3-tumbler, rust- 
roofed mechanism in stainless steel case. 
Vrite for Catalog folder showing the Dudley 
Line of combination and master-keyed combi- 


nation locks. 


DUDLEY .LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 1010, Chicago 6, Illinois 





No budget expense. 
Write for details of 
the Dudley Self- 
Financing Plan used 
by many schools. 
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KODACHROME 
HOBBYISTS 


OPTICAL 
POINTER 


PROJECTS BRIGHT 


6 
LECTURERS 
@ 
DEMONSTRATORS 


tae 


ARROWHEAD 


Throw away those old fashioned wood- 
en stick pointers ... the new OPTICAL 
POINTER is the modern way! The Op- 
tical Pointer projects a bright arrow- 
head on screen from any position in the 
room! 


It’s light! It’s tiny! Operates with trig- 
ger-type switch and uses small long life 
battery! Attention getter! Time saver! 
We guarantee your satisfaction or money 


back. 


Send your check or money order today! 
Don’t delay! Use the modern new Opti- 
cal Pointer for slide projection. 


DEALERS WANTED 





Postage Prepaid 
Pat. Applied for 


PENBERTHY INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Dept. 18 Spokane 12, Washington 


i 
perigeiaian 


Take Better Care of ALL Your Floors 
with an ADVANCE “Lowboy” 


With steel wool pads and suitable cleaning solution, the 
ADVANCE “Lowboy” removes all rubber burns from 
gym floors in a hurry, and brightens entire floor. Steel 
wool pads will also buff down floor seal. For polishing, 
regular brushes are used. 

The ADVANCE “Lowboy” scrubs, steel wools, waxes 
or polishes all school floors—corridors, classrooms, 
kitchens, lunchrooms, washrooms, etc. 6 beautifully 


streamlined models, fully enclosed, quiet, long-lived. 
Let ADVANCE put you out in front with clean, well- 


kept floors at lowest maintenance cost. 
Write for literature 


ADVANCE __ 
as MACHINE CO.'N 
2615 4th St, $, E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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ADVANCE 
"Lowboy" 
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® Shelving 


® Lockers 


© Economy Locker Racks 
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® Wood Working Benches 










® Display Equipment ® Cab 
* Hanging Cabinets ° Fo 


© Welding Benches ® Drawing 


1949 











Number One 
supplier of 





'to the 
Nation’s Industries 
and Institutions 





LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 1026Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois * Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 




















A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCT 


© Kitchen Cabinets ® Filing C r ® Storage Cabinets ° 
® Bench Drawers 7 
Ahold am >t tale alt 7 

> 


Conveyors ® Tool Stands 
hop Boxes ® Service Cart 
ir Racks e Hopper bens 


B 
® Drawer Units Bir nits @ Ports Cases 
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She Hatchwords of 


SCHOOL 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


CARE” 


«pANDLE WITH 


Thousands of pairs of fast-moving feet have gone 
to work on America’s school floors again. Not long 
ago, the opening of school meant the start of every- 
day headaches for maintenance men. Today, it’s a 
simple matter of routine HILLYARD care — and 
school floors are cleaner, safer than ever. 


HILLYARD products and HILLYARD service 
make the difference. 





This is the product that revolutionized floor main- 
tenance. It cleans, polishes and protects any floor 
surface, with none of the harmful effects of ordi- 
nary cleaners . . . and does it in half the working 
time! Super SHINE-ALL is the basic maintenance 
material that no school should be without. 


HILLYARD “Maintaineer” Service 


This is the service that took HILLYARD care to every 
corner of the country. A nation-wide staff of floor experts, 
““Maintaineers” are on call to solve any problem you have. 
Get in touch with your “Maintaineer”’ now . . . his services 
are yours for the asking — without charge or obligation. 


Hillyard’s Job Speci- 
fication Book tells 
how to make floor 
money go farther, 
reduce maintenance 
to a smooth-working 
system. Write for 
your copy today. 





BRANCHES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ILLYARD | st. soseps, missourt 





DARNELL 


Darnell Dependa- 
bility assures sav- 
ings, service safety 
speed. A caster or 
wheel for every use 


P he -leslea fot Perfor WAQAHCE 


60 WALKER ST NEW YORK.13 NY 


DARNELL CORP LTD 


LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAG 6 1 
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| New 196-Page 1950 
' RADIO CATALOG 


_ Everything in Radio 
FOR THE SCHOOL 











ALLIED is the one complete, depend- 
able school supply source for all 
your radio and electronic needs. 
Our 196-page Buying Guide offers 
the world’s largest selections of P.A. 
and Sound equipment, radios and 
radio-phonos, recorders and sup- 
plies, latest T'V receivers, classroom 
training kits, parts, tubes, tools, 
books, diagrams—all at lowest 
money-saving prices. All orders are 
filled from stock and shipped speed- 
ily to meet your immediate require- 
ments. Send today for your FREE 
copy of the 1950 ALLIED Catalog— 
Radio’s complete Buying Guide. 








ALLIED RADIO 


833 West Jackson Boulevard 
Dept. 10-K-9 Chicago 7, Illinois 


Send for FREE 
Radio Catalog 
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Architectural beauty, inspiring brightness and cheertful- 
ness, yet able to take the day-after-day wear and service 
that school interiors are necessarily subjected to—these 
are the advantages provided by Natco Glazed Structural 
Facing Tile when used for interior school walls. 

lew on efide inode They last as long as the building—unmarred, unmarked, 
up of 4 inch squares , og without deterioration . . . and with no maintenance except 
The 4 inch module occasional simple washing with soap and water. Available 
unit of Mmeaee % >> in attractive mottled or straight light reflecting colors. 


the basis of modular 


Tile and 16 inch 
ruler are laid be- 


ducndinailinder aa , Erection costs are economical too, because Natco Glazed 
building materials SM. - Structural Facing Tile comes in modular sizes, which makes 
and equipment Fe possible fast, easy, structurally sound erection. Material 


waste percentage is low since very little or no cutting is re- 
quired on the job. Write for descriptive folder PF-47. 





. “NATCO TILE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BUILDING 


,, NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 202 EAST OHIO STREET «+ PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 


* Philadelphia + Detroit + Boston + Syracuse * North Birminghom 
IN CANADA—National Fire Proofing Company of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 


details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 

Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments... 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin No. E5A describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment. . . Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 703 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5,N. J. 
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AMERICA’S HEADQUARTERS 
for FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


The big, block-long DON BUILDING is more and more 
becoming the shopping headquarters of the country for 
food service equipment and supplies. DON has the facil- 
ities to serve your needs better and faster. The efficient 
office force — the 720-foot RECEIVING DOCK, largest of 
its kind in the industry. The DON EXHIBITION HALL 
offers the opportunity to feel, inspect and have demon- 
strated whatever you want to buy. 

DON regularly sells 50,000 items, such as glassware, 
chinaware, pots, pans, ranges, furniture, kitchen utensils, 
bar supplies, fountain supplies, janitorial and sanitation 
supplies. On every item, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR MONEY BACK. DON has just about everything neces- 
sary for successful operation of Hotels, Clubs, Institutions, 
Hospitals, Schools, Restaurants, Resorts, Fountains and 
wherever people eat, sleep, drink or play. 

Watch for the wonderful values in every issue of the 
DON NEWS. It’s FREE. Write DON any time for anything 
you need. Contact your DON salesman. In Chicago, 
Phone CAlumet 5-1300. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


2201S. LaSalle St. + Dept. 16 + Chicago 16, Ill 





























THE STUDY OF 
OCCUPATIONS 
MADE EASY 


When You Use 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS 


Students see and hear 


What the workers do in the vocation 

What the working conditions are in the vocation 

What training is required and where it can be secured 
How the High School can contribute to this training 
What personal qualities are necessary 


What the promotional opportunities are in the vocation 


Produced by 


VOCATIONAL GLIDANCE FILMS INC. 


Distributed by 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


Des Moines, lowa 
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@ Susan gets a thrill from having her own 
individual space for coats, hats, boots and books. 
She enjoys using her roomy Berger Wardrobe 
section. She likes to keep it clean and neat... 
she’s practicing neatness daily . . . strengthening 
the good habits which parents and teachers have 
developed in her. And, every day her efforts are 
encouraged by attractive, efficient Berger Steel 
Wardrobes and the neat, uncluttered classroom 
atmosphere they create. 


The double door classroom wardrobe Susan uses 
is but one unit in the broad Berger line serving 
every educational level—from kindergarten to 
university. Berger offers you the experience and 
the equipment necessary to come up with the 
right answer every time, whatever your school 
storage problem. In your planning for future 
expansion, look to Berger, the leader, for 
the finest in steel school storage equipment. 


Manufacturing Division 


CORPORATION © CANTON 5, OHIO 
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HEYER* ig. es 





sv Gvecdgne of GG Ae Goplicctste te ke 
small user. Positively the cheapest method of duplicating 
50 to 75 copies of anything written, typed or drawn. 


Junior Efficiency produces brilliant, clear copies 

with each instant impression. Uses changeable 

gelatin films—feeds fast and accurate with 

metal paper guide. Saves money on menus, 

bulletins, price lists, cards, etc. Suction cup feet 
~ hold it firmly to any table without scratching. 


z Write for Complete Catalog 
Offered by Leading Dealer's Everywhere 


THE HEYER CORPORATION 
1862 South Kostner Avenue, Chicago 23, U.S.A. 











HOLMES 












Sound-on-Film 


The smooth quiet movement of 
this new Holmes Projector 
triples the film life—insures per- 
fect, rock-steady pictures. 


The new REXARC with 
high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, 
and newest coaxial high 
and low frequency 
speaker, available. Write 
for the new catalog de- 
tailing the advanced features found only in a REX 
16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET * CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














Dependable Griggs ‘— : 


STUDENTS WILL LIKE 


Tablet Arm 
Chairs, No. 220. 
They are built to 
give correct posture, 
yet there is a com- 
fort and a rigidness 
that will withstand 
years 


Griggs’ 





of wear. 


FOR ALL AGES! 


Griggs’ No. 240 
steel and ply- 
wood chairs 
with all - steel 
frame. Birch or 
Maple faced, 
plywood seat 
and back rails. 
Comes in ALL 


sizes 





For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


GRIGGS Manufact ; d Suppli f 
oneal SCHOOL SEATING : 


Belton e@ Texas 








CONNOR 
“LAYTITE” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 
THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


Write About New Packaged Flooring 


CONNOR LUMBER AND 
LAND COMPANY 


Phone No. 3 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A 


Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 





INDIANA AVE. 


SCHOOL BUYERS GUIDE is—or should be 


authorities. 


CARDY for all your needs. 


Classroom Seating 
Steel Lockers and Files 
Playground Equipment 
Chalkboards and Corkboards 
Chalkboard Erasers and Eraser Cleaners 
Classroom Shades & Darkening Shades 
Teaching Supplies and Material 


If you haven’t your copy of this big 
new Catalog 881 send for one today. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 



















a : 


Magnified view of the Radiant screen 
surface. Millions of tiny glass mirrors are 
permanently embedded in the pure white 
plastic surface . . . each one reflecting 
light instead of absorbing it, bringing 
you brighter, clearer pictures! 

















glass beads 


binder coating 









white coating 
binder filler 








black opaque coating 





New Radiant 
**Screenmaster'’ 
{Model Dt) Port- 
able Tripod Screen 
featuring Radiant’s 
exclusive ‘'MIL- 
LION MIRROR'' 
fungus - proof, 
flame-proof Screen 


’ IN Surface 













Only 


1875 


Popular 30”x 40” size. 
Other models as 
low as 





$10.50! 
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lowest prices in screen history 


9 


Now — luxury screens at new low money-saving prices — 
with more features, more quality than ever before 


MAKES ALL PICTURES BRIGHTER, SHARPER, CLEARER... You'll thrill to the won- 
derful improvement in your pictures when you show them on this new 
value-packed Radiant “Screenmaster.” The exclusive Radiant “MILLION 
MIRROR” Hy-flect screen surface brings out all the crisp, contrasty 
brilliance of black-and-whites ... all the natural radiance and beauty 
of full color pictures. In addition, this screen fabric is fungus-proof 
and flame-proof and is guaranteed to give long, efficient service. 


EXCLUSIVE DELUXE QUALITY FEATURES! You'll wonder how this new full size 
30” x 40” Radiant “Screenmaster” can have so many luxury features. . 
and yet be priced so low! It sets up in seconds, adjusts instantly to a 
score of projection positions, folds into carrying position just like that! 
Beautifully finished, the “Screenmaster” is built to give years and years 
of real projection enjoyment. And remember—Radiant screens are the 
only screens with a lifetime guarantee! At this great new low price, it 
is a value you won’t want to miss! 


Send For Free Screen Fabric! 
Send coupon for a sample swatch of the new Radiant screen 
fabric. Test it yourself with your own projector . . . see just 
how much brighter, more brilliant your pictures can be on this 
new Radiant fabric. Write today! 
©@eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed 

Kesh \ | / ft e RADIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 





- 1219 S. TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
€ Please send me a FREE sample of Hy-flect 
+ screen fabric and illustrated booklet \\ 
e ow 
8 G \\v 
* » 

PROJECTION SCREENS @ “AMF peniednniiinieianeiatl : ——- 
7 

/ / \ \ @ ADDRESS..........000 wwh’.. 
Zé ‘ : ‘ 

@ cITY ZONE STATE 


WorkRTH LOOKING INTO 


@ The Big 1949-1950 BECKLEY-CARDY 


the salvation of ‘‘budget cramped”’ school 


Our great buying power as well as our exten- 
sive manufacturing facilities assure the best 
supplies and equipment at lowest market quota- 
tions. You can safely depend on BECKLEY- 


Supplementary Readers and Entertainment Books 


®@ eeeeeeeeeeeeee™ 
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CABINETS 
Natio 


For Films 
For Slides 


























Model SF-5 


Model MF-6 


EFFICIENT 
we SAFE e COMPACT 


Fireproof and dustproof, NEUMADE CAB- 
INETS provide complete and efficient stor- 
age filing facilities. All drawers removable 
—each supplied with two large index cards. 

FILM STRIP CABINET. Model MF-6. Six drawers accommodate over 300 of 
the 11/.” cans. Six adjustable dividers in each drawer allow for separations 
of desired width. 

SLIDE FILE CABINETS. Model SF-5. Hold 
held firmly in position with dividers for indexing. 
for 1250 slides (2500 poss yusewate) . 

ALSO AVAILABLE: Model SF-5-S for ‘‘Blocked Unit’’ slides with 30 tabbed 
adjustable dividers. Capacity 2500 slides (5000 readymounts). All cabinets 
heavy gauge steel welded construction. Olive-grey baked enamel finish, chrome 
handles and index card holders. Overall size: 15” wide, 12” deep, 13” high. 
Write for new Catalog No. 17 showing complete line 16MM Aids: 


Storage Racks, Rewinds, Splicers, Reels, Cans, Shipping Cases, Tables, etc. 


,_ Maiumade PRODUCTS CORP. 


£2 S3RERT NEW YORK : 


all types 2x2” slides—each 
Five drawers with capacity 





What advantages are there in 
these Folding doors for schools ? 


In schools, Modernfold 
Doors are particularly 
well adapted to solve 
many types of closure 
and partition problems. 

Modernfold is unique 
in closing units — with 
an accordion-like action in opening and clos- 
ing. It saves the space swinging doors waste— 
every inch of wall and floor space is rendered 
usable and accessible. 

The strong metal frame folding on itself pro- 
vides easy, trouble-free operation. It assures a 
firm foundation to which easily cleaned, plastic- 
covered fabrics are attached. They are avail- 
able in a wide variety of colors—to match any 
general color scheme. 

Modernfold can be used either as a “movable 
wall’”’ for easy, economical room division, or 
as an attractive, space-saving closure for all 
types of interior openings. It replaces, for in- 
stance, the commonly used stage curtains in 
school auditoriums...is a successful closure for 
wardrobes...divides study rooms, lecture 
rooms, etc. Write for full details. 








NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS 


New Castle Indiana 
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_ THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
| NORTH MANCHESTER 





PEABODY 
TEACHERS’ DESKS READY 
FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 


No. 327 
PICTURED 











RECESSED 
BACK PANEL— 
SOLID OAK 


Designed to provide 
comfort, an abundance 
of desk and drawer 
space. Solid white oak 
—41” x 29” x 30” high. 
Write for complete de- 
tails and prices. Now 
ready for shipment. 


PEABODY No. 260 Steel Movable Desks 


This is one of the most practical 
school seats ever designed. It is roomy, 
comfortable and flexible in use. Pea- 
body No. 260 has positive adjustment 
of both seat and desk—silent adjust- 
able hinges—trouble-free swivel—solid 
Hard Maple top. Comes in new Sun 
Tan color. 











INDIANA 








MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... the traditional 
graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 

MOORE CHOIR GOWNS .. . elegant, full-flowing 
Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 
appropriate colors, long-lasting fabrics, designs in excellent 
taste. Ask for free Style Book. 


MOORE GYM SUITS . made to fit and flatter, 
they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 
Dept. 10, 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 
5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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ALL BUYERS OF 
& GRANDSTANDS 


STILL TIME TO GET YOUR EXT 
RTABLE WOOD BLEACHERS TO 
F YOU HURRY STOP WIRE US OR 
T FOR PRICES AND 


ATTENTION 
BLEACHERS 





RA UNIVERSAL. STEEL 


+ HANDLE YOUR 


GRANDSTANDS OR PO 
OVERFLOW CROWDS THIS FALL I 


PHONE SIX ONE THREE FIVE NINE COLLEC 























LOW 
APACITIES SHOWN BE 

QUICK DELIVERY STOP SUGGESTED © 

TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES TABLE OF SEATING CAPACITIES 
PLAN | LENGTH | ROWS HIGH CAPACITY STEEL GRANDSTANDS PLAN | LENGTH | ROWS HIGH CAPACITY 
Noa 130°0" 10 1000 PORTABLE BLEACHERS—> Nez 154°0" ; 390 
No. 3 198’0” 10 1430 No. 3 210’0 10 1430 

No. 4 234’0” 12 2028 No. 4 180’0 15 1980 



































Or Any Other Capacity to Suit Your Needs 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
| 606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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A new Pencil Sharpener with a 
Heavy Steel frame and simpli- 
fied double bearing design . . 

famous solid steel cutters (15 
cutting edges). [t’s tough and 
successfully battles the wear 
and tear of school or office—at 
relatively low cost. Mail coupon 


for complete details about this Boston Bulldog model. 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


Also Manufacturers of Speedball Pens 
and Products and Hunt Pens 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. DEPT. NS 
Gentlemen: 


Please send, without obligation, litera- 
ture and complete details about the —..) 
Boston Bulldog Pencil Sharpener. 











0 
Name: __.. 
a \ a 
Address: . 
City State: 
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r ~1\( ACCURATE SCORING FOR 


FREE CATALOG | | THs roorsut season 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS OF BRONZE ELECTRIC CONTROL 


for plaques and tablets 


for every school pape H 0 N 0 R R 0 l l S | .. 


—all in handsome, im- 


perishable International WA R M EM 0 R 1A LS 


Solid Bronze — are _illus- 















: ~* 
trated in free 48-page - 


catalog. Standard and AWARD PLAQUES eee ° 
custom designs. Write for 


it now—for immediate NAME PLATES UUWN 


use or future reference. 










° 
EE hd e 
E \ 
—— eee 


No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS “i wae 








@ Scoring numbers two feet high, formed by | inch 


bull's eyes. 

@ Score, time, and quarters controlled from timer's 
table. 

@ Downs-Yards to go operated from line of 
scrimmage. 


@ All mechanisms enclosed in weather proof cabi- 

nets. Heavy duty reversible motor mounted in clock. 

Black minute hand and red second hand. 

We Build Scoreboards to Your Specifications. 
Write for Our Free Catalog. 


( NADEN & SONS 








NEW YORK 11, N. Y. WEBSTER CITY, 1OWA 











DISTRIBUTION OF 
MONTGOMERY 
PROGRAM TIMERS... 
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Save time | 
onall =, 
sanding jobs...’ 


SKIL Belt Sander! 


i 

i! 
at 
' 
t 

5 Oe PIE cs 


ee 


_,. COVERS THE MAP! 





Immediate delivery can be made by 
any one of over 300 franchised distributors 
throughout the United States who stock , 
Montgomery Program Timers. More than 
90% of this class of program timers now in 


Desks, blackboards, sash, drawers, a by schools oe saan a sesangeaany. 
: Z wccuracy, SiIMPplicity Oo a justment, ease 
cabinets, Stair treads—SKIL Belt Sander Another popular SKIi Tool of installation and long life make Mont- 


gomery the best buy in a program timer. 
_ Ask your aistributor for detailed informa- 
tion. The name of your nearest Montgomery 
distributor will be supplied upon receipt of 
your request. 









does any surfacing job...on any 
material in halls, gyms or classrooms. Tools 
Works fast...saves time and effort. Per- 


l d dy belt speed 
fect — = soe a ° _ cee. ahaa | 
ee ee . - ing. 5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, lil. 
complicated changes. Easily adjustable Sustocy thandins te 
handles. Call your SKIL Tool Distributor Principal Cities 


In Coneda: SKILTOOLS, LTD. 


. a 
for a demonstration today. 66 Portiand St., Toronto, Ont. 


Mennlectariag C0, S47 W. Washington Bi, Chicage 8,1 
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y// CHEVROLET 





ADVANCE-DESIGN 
School Bus Chassis 


Year in, year out Chevrolet school bus chassis capture top 
honors for safe, sure, reliable operation. Acknowledged to be 
the economy leader, Chevrolet assures longer, more dependable 
service . . . offers an exclusive combination of features that 
includes 4-Speed Synchro-Mesh Transmission, wide-base 
wheels, recirculating ball-bearing steering, hydraulic brakes 
with double-articulated brake-shoe linkage, and the Chevrolet 


Valve-in-Head engine. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 





NEW 











199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 
depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 54 
pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head engine, 
93 h.p., 192 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) at 
speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift-Master 
valve-in-head engine, 90 h.p., 174 foot-pounds 
torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. governed 
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JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 90 h.p., 174 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
137-inch chassis. Capacity 16 pupils. 








~ By every test—it leads its class! 
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2A CLOISTER MODEL 











~ oAmevteas Finest | 


= Also available 
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Other Electronic Organs 
The CONNSONATA is unlike any othe 
organ, electric or electronic. Each CONN. 
SONATA tone is produced by its own indi- 
vidual source, which is an exclusive, patented 


now is the new 


16-foot, 32- 


cycle C. 


Don’t Confuse the CONNSONATA with 








cK ‘oe ¢ | \) 2CM del, some- (2 
SO AR AR SRT NE — ii what smaller and 
j ee “| less expensive E L E C T R 0 N | [ de 

than the 2A 
Model. B th 
»d § nave 

~eee ee Before you buy any organ for your school system, we urge you 

A.G.O. Pedal to hear the Connsonata. Compare it in every detail with all other 

29 gepan organs, electric or electronic. Have your organist friends give it 

down to real a thorough ‘‘going over’’ for tone, intonation, musical resources, 


ensemble, tremulant . . . make any and every conceivable playing 
test. Then you can be sure of making the right decision in this 
important investment for the future of your schools. Consider 
how it will enrich your school programs . . . bring added enjoy- 
ment to students and teachers. . . increase their musical apprecia- 
tion. The modern school auditorium needs this epoch-making 
instrument. Write today for descriptive literature and name of 
who will gladly arrange a private 


your Connsonata dealer, 


use of the vacuum tube and the most prolific am, 7 5 ‘ am 

and versatile source of musical tone known \ | demonstration at no obligation. CONNSONATA, Division of C. G. 
to modern science. No moving mechanical \~ . . - . 

parts... only the electrons move! Mainten- } Conn Lrd., Department 1030, Elkhart, Indiana. 


] 


ance and operating costs are low. | oe” | 
\ + 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 



































| Please send free descriptive literature and name of my Connsonata dealer | 

| 

] Name aiaepcsillii=chiggticisiscaln metas naeee 

j { DIVISION OF C. G. CONN 

| 0 SA, TOL”. Se. tne SEE A STREETS * SS ae eRe - ‘s BE 

| 

J Address es Es sais [ ao: 

| { The Connsonata is a dev aN ton Gaia Cod aint hers 

t City fe State { or of C. G. Conn Ltd., for over 70 years specialists im musical tone. 
BS SE LER EASA RE ESE Le AL RE GOA TL TOPS ERTL SEE eo 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 144. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive'item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Ampro “Stylist’’ Sound Projector 





Basically new in design and construc- 
tion, the Ampro “Stylist” 16 mm. sound 
projector is a one case portable unit 
weighing less than 29 pounds. Embody- 
ing the smooth, silent operation, clear, 
bright pictures and life-like sound repro- 
duction of other Ampro units, the 
“Stylist” is ruggedly constructed and in- 
cludes, in the one luggage-type carrying 
case, a complete 16 mm. sound projector, 
8 inch Alnico speaker, amplifier, cords 
and accessories. The unit is quickly and 
easily set up for operation. 

The use of magnesium for many basic 
parts as well as special plastic parts re- 
placing metals are factors in reduced 
weight, bulk and cost of the new item. 
Ampro Corporation, Dept. NS, 2835 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 
561) 


No-Gear Peeler 


The new Blakeslee No-Gear Peeler 
is vertically designed with the motor 
mounted in the base and protected from 
damage and moisture. A sink-high, 4 
position door permits direct discharge 
of vegetables into the sink. The abra- 
sive side-wall and peeling disc are de- 
signed for fast, efficient peeling. The 
new model is designed for more efh- 
cient and quiet operation, easier main- 
tenance, streamlined appearance and to 
save floor space because of the vertical 
construction. The machine is available 
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in 3 new models, each finished in Duco 
or in stainless-clad construction. G. S. 
Blakeslee & Co., Dept. NS, 1844 S. Lara- 
mie Ave., Chicago 50. (Key No. 562) 





4-Lite Guthlite 


The Guthlite, Jr. is now available in 
a 4-40W size featuring high lighting 
efficiency with low surface brightness. 
The fixture is of all-metal construction 
with louvers hinged for easy relamping. 
The sides of the luminaire are illumi- 
nated by a spill light to produce a ra- 
diant glowing effect. The Edwin F. 
Guth Co., Dept. NS, 2615 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Key No. 563) 


Combination Padlock 


A new key-controlled combination pad- 
lock, the No. 1525, has been developed 
because of many requests from school 
authorities for a lock which would give 
them access to lockers. The Master No. 
1525 has brass-cylinder, nickel-silver pin 
tumbler key security plus the keyway in 
the back of the lock, The result of years 
of technical research, the new lock is 
offered at a low price. 

Built like the lock on a safe, the new 
model is constructed entirely of hard 





metals. The 1% inch brass outer case 
houses a heavy steel inner case. No 
springs are used in the lock which has 
a free-turning dial of brass, finished in 
hard baked black enamel with white 
numerals for easy reading. For added 
security, tumblers are automatically dis- 
arranged when the lock is closed. Master 
Lock Co., Dept. NS, Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
(Key No. 564) 


Floor Machine 





The Johnson’s Wax Super 16 is a 
heavy-duty chrome plated all-purpose 
floor machine made to handle any type 
of floor maintenance job. Besides polish- 
ing and scrubbing, the Super 16 may be 
used to sand, steel wool, grind and wax 
floors of all kinds and can be used with 
a solution tank and shampoo brush to 
shampoo rugs. Quick change accessories 
are available for each iob. 

The % h.p. compact induction type 
motor is enclosed in a heavy aluminum 
casting, finished in chrome plate. Smooth 
operation is assured by the uniform dis- 
tribution of weight over the brush area 
and patented finger springs keep the 
machine level under any floor conditions. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. NS, 
Racine, Wis. (Key No. 565) 


Woodworkers Vise 


The new No. 700 Woodworkers Vise 
is constructed of cast-iron with steel screw 
parts nickel plated to prevent rust. It 
is finished in gray enamel with red trim 
and can be held in many varied posi- 
tions for many types of jobs. It can be 
attached wherever there is a sufficiently 
large projection to fasten it. 

The jaw faces are covered with pres- 
wood which can be replaced when worn. 
The slack-free jaw and screw control en- 
sure rigidity and ease of operation and 
the “L” shaped jaws are designed to 
hold work firmly, horizontally as well 
as vertically. Stanley Tools, Dept. NS, 
New Britain, Conn. (Key No, 566) 


14] 








Noiseless Typewriter 





The Remington Noiseless DeLuxe is 
a new typewriter finished in two-toned 
gray and incorporating a number of 
improvements and refinements over pre- 
vious models of noiseless typewriters de- 
veloped by the company. New features 
include: a completely enclosed dustproof 
back; structural members, carriage ends 
and rear comb of die-cast aluminum; 
teed rolls of softer-surfaced neoprene rub 
ber for better paper gripping; closer tol 
erances, and improved machining of va- 
rious integral parts. Remington Rand 
Inc., Typewriter Div., Dept. NS, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (Key No. 
567) 


Tubular Steel Chair 


Tubular steel is engineered into a 
Y-type designed chair in the new 60 
Series, Deluxe tubular steel folding 
chairs. Built to last for years, the new 
chairs are extra large for maximum 
seating comfort and have curved ply- 


Wend ccat with hedy ntting, corect 
posture steel backrest. Leg stretchers, 


also of tubular steel, are die-formed and 
double riveted to the frames for extra 
rigidity and stability and to prevent the 
frame from twisting even under strain. 

The steel dome glider feet on the new 
chairs are covered with heavy duty 
white rubber to protect floors from mar- 
ring or scratching. The chairs are fin- 
ished in Standard Sclivul Biown, Taupe 
or Olive Green baked-on enamel with 
walnut finished seats. Seat locking of 
the chairs is positive and the chairs 
are easily folded and stack flat for stor- 
age or handling. Krueger Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. NS, Green Bay, Wis. 
(Key No. 568) 


Utility Cabinet 


The new Holdsall Cabinet is a small 
parts cabinet designed to serve a multi- 
tude of purposes. Made of steel, the cabi- 
net makes possible the systematic storage 
of small parts. There are 10 drawers, 3 
with fixed compartments and 7 with ad- 
justable dividers. The partitions which 
divide the drawers in width are flanged 
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for strength and are slotted at | inch 
intervals for divider adjustment. The 
dividers are extruded for the insertion 
of labels. Two steel pulls are provided 
on each drawer. The cabinet is 20 3/16 
inches wide, 15% inches deep and 
3) 9/16 inches high, with olive green 
crinkle finish. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Dept. NS, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 569) 


Filmstrip Library Cabinet 


A 6-drawer, all-steel cabinet has been 
designed especially for housing a film- 
strip library. It offers a system for efh- 
cient filing, storing and use of filmstrips 
and each cabinet can store a total of 270 
filmstrips. Each of the 6 drawers con- 
tains 45 individually numbered compart- 
ments for filmstrip titles and the system 
is expansible indefinitely through the 
addition of cabinets which can be lock- 
stacked on one another. Thus the sys 





tem can be used to handle individual 
requirements for large or small filmstrip 
libraries, for a department or for the 
whole school. Instructions and sugges- 
tions for setting up a filmstrip library 
or integrating the plan with present 
filmstrip library operations are provided 
with each Filmstrip Library Pian. Jack 
C. Coffey Co., Dept. NS, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. (Key No. 570) 


Electric Dryer 


The new heating element in the Sani- 
Dri electric hand and face dryer and the 
new faster flow nozzle have been de- 
signed to make possible the complete 
drying of hands or face in a minimum of 
time. The new heating element is said 
to consume no more current than earlier 
models since drying time is reduced. 
Drying efficiency of present models can 
be increased by replacing present units 
with the improved heating elements. 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., Dept. 
NS, North Chicago, Ill., (Key No. 571) 











Business Machines 


Those responsible for the business op- 
eration of school systems as well as for 
teaching operation of business machines 
will be interested in the new equipment 
recently announced by IBM. In addition 
to the newly designed machines, the 
company announces that the IBM ex- 
ecutive electric typewriter is now avail- 
able with a new fabric ribbon designed 
to give a sharper, cleaner impression. 

The new products announced include 
an accounting machine with wheel print- 
ing which accumulates and lists infor- 
mation from IBM cards; a new card 
punch of increased efficiency and ease 
of operation; a card-programmed elec 
tronic calculator embodying developments 
from the construction of large IBM cal- 
culators for pure and applied science; 
an electronic collator which handles 
cards punched with codes and other des- 
ignations of materials; a device which 
permits the use of IBM cards in the 
automatic operation of the IBM electric 
typewriter; an electronic statistical ma- 
chine combining the various functions 
of preparing statistical information; an 
improved proof machine for sorting and 
listing checks, slips and similar docu 
ments, and a time recorder of increased 
flexibility and improved functioning. All 
the new machines are the result of re- 
search and engineering development. 
International Business Machines Corp., 
Dept. NS, 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (Key No, 572) 


Portable Typewriter 


The new Hermes portable typewriter 
has a full-sized standard keyboard but 
is compactly constructed and light, in 
weight. Only 11 inches square and 2! 
inches high, the Hermes weighs 8 
pounds, 11 ounces. The design of the 
frame makes the machine cling to the 
work surface, thus remainiey stationary 
while in use. It is designed to make 
np te six carbon copies and to hold copy 
paper up to 9% inches wide. It is fin- 
ished in gray with black plastic keys 
and is enclosed in a shockproof, scuff 





proof steel case, also finished in gray. 
Paillard Products, Inc., Dept. NS, 265 
Madison Ave., New York 16. (Key No. 
573) 
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Magnetic Recorder Kit 


A low cost, compact, precision, high 
fidelity tape recorder, to be assembled 
and operated by students, is offered in 
the DuoTape Magnetic Recorder Parts 
Kit. Complete, easy-to-follow directions 
are included in the kit with information 
on construction of a high fidelity ampli- 
fier. The recorder can be assembled by 
use of a screw-driver, pair of pliers and 
a soldering iron, the more difficult basic 
assembly being done at the factory. 

When completed the DuoTape pro- 
vides a tape recorder and playback in 
strument for teaching and for all other 
uses to which any tape recorder can be 
put. The DuoTape uses two tracks on 
one tape, sound being recorded on one- 
half the width of the tape in one direc- 
tion and the other half in the reverse 
direction, thus providing a full hour of 
recording or playback on one reel. The 
completed unit can be used with or with- 
out a carrying case. The DuoTape Com- 
pany, Dept. NS, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. (Key No. 574) 


Plastic Binding Equipment 


A fast, economical method of binding 
loose sheets of various sizes and weights 
at low cost is offered in the new table 
model plastic binding equipment recently 
developed. Consisting of two compact 
machines—a sturdy punch for punching 
rectangular holes the length of sheets 
to be bound and a single binding ma- 
chine—the equipment can be operated 
without special skills and an average 
booklet can be punched and bound in 
less than a minute. Books bound with 
the GBC plastic binding open flat for 
use. 

Large charts, tables and illustrations can 
be bound with the equipment as every 
pair of facing pages lies flat and in align- 
ment. Pages may be added or removed 
without opening rings with the special 
punching dies which “slot-punch” the 
sheets. When desired the binding may 
be opened for the addition of new or 
revised sheets at any time without dam- 
age to the plastic bindings. The bind- 





a 





ings are available in many colors and 
diameters, in 22 inch lengths which can 
be cut to any desired length with or- 
dinary scissors. The equipment produces 
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professional type bindings, is portable, 
practical and economical. General Bind- 
ing Corp., Dept. NS, 812 W. Belmont 
Ave., Chicago 14. (Key No. 575) 


Tempo Duplicator 


Push-button control provides auto- 
matic operation, feeding, slip-sheeting, 
paper stacking and ink supply in the 
new all-electric Tempo Duplicator. All 
mechanisms, including the motor, are 
self-contained in the frame, making the 
duplicator portable. 

The new duplicator is simple to oper 
ate. After loading paper in the feed 
tray and releasing the rising feed table, 
which automatically adjusts itself to 
thickness of paper, it is only necessary 
to push one button to start the motor 
and a second button for paper feeding. 

The Tempo Interleaver automatically 
slip-sheets copies at speeds up to 180 
per minute if desired but can be turned 
out of the way when not in use. The 
new Tempo Feed principle feeds one 
sheet at a time with a minimum of 





paper lint. All parts subject to corro- 
sion or tarnishing are of stainless steel, 
the ink cylinder has aluminum end 
plates and the new duplicator has a 
smooth, hammertone finish of dove gray 
with pen-line trimming in cardinal red. 
It may be operated by hand if desired 
and bearings are oil-sealed for reduced 
maintenance. The all-steel cabinet has 
2 doors, 4 shelves and storage space of 
approximately 10 cubic feet. Interior ar- 
rangement may be adjusted to suit the 
needs. Milo Harding Co., Dept. NS, 
432 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles. 15, 
Calif. (Key No. 576) 


Facing Tile Colors 


The Chromatic Line of ceramic glaze 
structural facing tile contains nine new 
colors to provide flexibility in design and 
decorative harmony. Field shades include 
Venetian Cream, Colonial Mottle, Blush 
Coral, Blush Coral Mottle, Spring Yel- 
low, Pewter Gray, Gulfstream Green, 
Glacier Green and Silver Pine Mottle. 
Trim shades are Chocolate, Fall Red and 
Ebony. Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., 
Dept. NS, Canton, O. (Key No. 577) 


Economy Model Duplicator 





A new low-priced, economy model 
Copy-rite Liquid Duplicator which em 
bodies the high quality materials and 
skilled workmanship of larger models has 
recently been announced. New stream 
lined design, easy loading of copy paper 
and positive automatic paper feed are 
features of the new model. It is avail- 
able with automatic or hand feed and 
is sturdily built for heavy duty. It will 
handle various paper and card stocks 
from post card size to 9 by 14 inches and 
its finger-tip controls and ease of opera 
tion make it suitable for any operator. 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., Dept. 
NS, 120 Cortland St., Chicago 14. (Key 
No. 578) 


Auditorium Chairs 


Portable auditorium chairs in series 
units in a new design are now available. 
Made with | by 2 inch hardwood frames 
rigidly joined with glue and bonderized 
screws and hardware, the new 292-A 
chairs are ganged with 1 by 2 inch 
hardwood cross member leg stretchers. 
The curved posture seat and backrest 
are of hardwood faced laminated veneer. 

The stretcher joining the chairs in 
gangs or units is across the back of the 
front legs, thus allowing more room be 
tween rows. Unit assembly of chairs 
permits easier access to the seating and 
easier handling and movability for set 
ting up or storage. The chairs are 
ganged in units of two or three. Norcor 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 
Green Bay, Wis. (Key No. 579) 


Sealit 


Sealit is the new name adopted for 
a liquid cleaner for marble and _ter- 
razzo. It is especially formulated to 
clean and maintain nonresilient sur- 
faces safely, efficiently and economically 
and is designed for use on marble, ter- 
razzo, travertine, slate, quarry tile, 
ceramic tile, flagstone, cement and simi- 
lar materials. The product cleans the 
floors and seals at the same time, thus 
simplifying maintenance. Franklin Re- 
search Co., Dept. NS, 5134 Lancaster, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. (Key No. 580) 
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Product Literature 


e The redesigned line of art furniture 
developed by E. H. Sheldon & Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., to permit planning 
and furnishing of art workshops in 
keeping with modern trends in instruc- 
tion and practice, is fully described and 
illustrated in an_ attractive catalog, 
“Sheldon Art-Studio Workshop Furni- 
ture,” recently released. Covering furni- 
ture for science, homemaking, shops and 
art departments, the 48 page catalog 
begins with a presentation of facts re- 
garding studio-workshops in art. Then 
follow floor plans for the efficient ar- 
rangement of art workshops in areas of 
varying sizes and shapes and specifica- 
tions on student art tables, drawing ta- 
bles, benches, work counters, cabinets, 
sinks, wall cases, display cases, storage 
cabinets, panels, display boards, chalk- 
boards and shelving assemblies. (Key No. 


581) 


e School administrators, architects, 
building committees and others inter- 
ested in school planning and construc- 
tion will find invaluable information in 
a booklet, “Better Environment Through 
Daylighting in Schools,” recently pub- 
lished by the Metal Window Institute, 
806 Roland Rd., Cheltenham, Pa. The 
result of research in lighting and related 
subjects, the booklet covers such inter- 
esting points as how to determine the 
potential daylight available anywhere in 
the United States, the importance of 
reflectance to proper daylighting, basic 
requirements for school daylighting, 
methods of controlling daylight illumi- 
nation, how to position a school building 
for best daylighting, the problem of 
remodeling and how metal windows are 
used in schools, their cost and their 
maintenance. The material is attractively 
presented, and is illustrated by charts, 
photographs and sketches. (Key No. 
582) 


e “A quick, low-cost solution to ‘Class- 
room Squeeze’ ” is the title of a 4 page 
folder recently issued by Armco Drain- 
age & Metal Products, Inc., Middletown, 
Ohio, and featuring Armco Steelox 
Buildings. A typical floor plan of Steelox 
school buildings is supplemented by il- 
lustrations of buildings and classroom 
and data on quality of Steelox structures, 
construction, cleanliness, low cost and 
(Key No. 583) 


e Catalog No. 205, issued by the Crown 
Institutional Equipment Co., 218 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 4, gives complete 
descriptive information on its full line 
of institutional furniture and equipment. 
Classroom seating for pupil and teacher, 
juvenile furniture, laboratory and cafe- 
teria furniture, wardrobes and lockers 
are all included with illustrations and 
prices. The 48 page catalog is fully in- 
dexed. (Key No. 584) 


other information. 
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e The many features of “The New 
Bradley Duo-Washfountain” are illus- 
trated and described in a 4 page folder, 
K711, issued by Bradley Washfountain 
Co., 2203 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. Modern design, foot control, 
economy, mixing valve, easily-cleaned 
sprayhead and self-flushing bowl are fea- 
tures of the washfountain which are 
discussed, supplemented by roughing-in 
dimensions and diagrams. (Key No. 585) 


e Products which have successfully 
solved various problems of sound con- 
trol are described in a brochure entitled 
“Sound Control” and published by 
Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Typical installations are illus- 
trated by photographs and construction 
details and application methods are 
shown in drawings. Noise quieting, 
acoustical correction and vibration isola- 
tion are covered in the brochure. (Key 


No. 586) 


e A new 74 page catalog has been issued 
by Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave., New York 18, covering its 
complete line of fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures. In addition to full data on ap- 
plication, construction, mounting meth- 
ods, reflectivity, maintenance and lamp 
spacing on every fixture, a supplementary 
section provides a practical guide on 
How to Plan a Fluorescent Lighting 
Installation, including details on how 
much light is needed, which fixture will 
do the job, how many fixtures are re- 
quired and the best fixture arrange- 
ment. (Key No. 587) 


e The Loxit Chalkboard Setting Sys- 
tem is discussed and illustrated in an 
attractive booklet recently issued by 
Loxit Systems, Inc., 1217 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 7. This system com- 
bines a metal ground with snap-on trim 
—springs and clips to receive and hold 
boards and trim as self-contained units. 
The system is designed to provide the 
maximum amount of adjustment and 
pages of sketches in the new booklet 
give full information on its application 


and use. (Key No. 588) 


e The National Dairy Council, 111 N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6, has released two 
attractive booklets enclosed in a single 
flat envelope for filing. One booklet is 
devoted to “Health Education Materi- 
als,” folders, booklets, posters, charts and 
motion pictures and slide films available 
through the National Dairy Council. 
The second booklet, printed w'th full 
color illustrations bordering the pages 
and as charts, maps and graphs, tells the 
story of “Ice Cream, a Product of Town 
and Country.” This 28 page booklet is 
most attractively laid out and _ printed 
and reads like a story book, the facts be- 
ing presented with imagination and in- 
terest. (Key No. 589) 


e Bulletin No. 58 on Modern School 
Furniture has recently been published 
by The Franklin-Lee Co., 215 W. 68th 
St., Chicago 21. Equipment described 
includes movable student desks, tubular 
steel side chairs and tablet arm chairs, 
pedestal base student and library tables, 
folding tables and teachers’ desks. (Key 
No. 590) 


e A catalog of sound slidefilms prepared 
for training and educational programs 
has been issued as the 1949 Training 
Film Annual. Consisting of 100 pages 
describing and illustrating 327 current 
films, with information on_ projection 
equipment and accessories, the catalog 
lists titles according to subject and con- 
tains information on many films in the 
visual education field. Issued by Com- 
mercial Films, Inc., P.O. Box 7, Cleve- 
land 12, Ohio, the catalog sells at $1 
per copy, this amount, it is stated, being 
credited on the first film or equipment 
purchase made through the publisher. 
(Key No. 591) 


e The 9th Annual Edition of the “Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films” is now 
available at the same price as earlier edi- 
tions—$5. This comprehensive guide, 
published by Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis., gives full information 
on all teaching film material in its 355 
pages and is fully indexed under title, 
subject and source and availability. Fea- 
tures of the completely revised 9th edi- 
tion are listed on page 2. Reprints of 
the circular, “Improving the Effective- 
ness of Visual Materials,” by Dr. John 
Guy Fowlkes, a part of the guide, will 
be furnished without charge to educa- 


tors requesting it. (Key No. 592) 
Film Releases 


“Stranger at Our Door,” Family Films, 
Inc., Hollywood, Calif. (Key No. 593) 


“Mt. Vernon, Home of George Washing- 
ton,” “Monticello, Home of Thomas 
Jefferson” and “Colonial Williamsburg, 
Va.,” 3 min. each, 16 mm. silent Koda- 
chrome or 8 mm. Kodachrome. Na- 
tional Park Films, Div. of World in 
Color Productions, Elmira, N. Y. (Key 
No. 594) 


Suppliers’ News 
A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago 6, manufacturer of mimeograph 
equipment, announces change of address 


to 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31. 
The Standard Stoker Co., Inc., Erie, Pa., 


announces the acquisition of the Chicago 
Automatic Stoker, a spreader stoker with 
an adjustable fuel distributor capable of 
handling a wide range of coal sizes in 
a stationary power plant. The Chicago 
Automatic Spreader Stoker is now being 
made in the company’s Erie plant. 
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A BRIGHT NEW SCHOOL YEAR — 
A BRIGHT NEW COMPTON’S 


This happy scene is occurring in hundreds of classrooms across the land as the new 
school year begins. Children and their teachers, just returned to school, are eagerly 
anticipating the rare store of information awaiting them as they open their bright 














new Compton’s. 
A steadfast friend to the young student—an unfailing aid to the busy teacher— 
Compton's Pictured Enevelopedia is the first and last resort for those “thousand- 
and-one-question” days that lie immediately ahead. 
Ask for a set of the newest Compton's for your classroom as well as for your school 
library. Full information, prices, and terms on request. 





Write for free materials listed below. Get your request in now. Supply limited, 





Free to Teachers 


While they last, any one of 
the following booklets— 
“Samplings” from Compton's 








@ Primary Materials 
® Science Materials 
@ Complete 98-page article 
on the U.S. A. 


Write to address below, giving 
position. Mention this 
magazine. 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 








Gelatine Desserts 

Cream Desserts 

Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Extracts and Colors 

Spaghetti Sauce 










It’s a far cry from the newscasting of the 
old-time Town Crier to this morning’s 
newspaper averaging 146,000 words! Even 
a fast-reading Crier would need over 20 
hours to “cry” that much news. 

There’s a better way to handle your school 
feeding operations today, too. There are 
methods and products which are yours to 
enjoy because Gumpert research produced 
them. 

Gumpert products for group feeding are 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC. * OZONE PARK 16, N. Y. 


300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 


Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Cake Mixes 
Numerous Other Cooking Aids 


Complete Line of Bakery and Ice Cream 
Specialties 


... 0 Spread the School Feeding Budget! 





_ Today...there's 
an Easier Way! 





tops in taste... pure and wholesome for the | 
best fed youth in the world. Yet for all their | 
flavor and quality, they offer you true econ- 
omy, because they are standardized for per- 
fect, uniform results and for saving time 
and effort in the preparation. 

Tempt lusty young appetites with Gum- 
pert goodness. Economize without sacrifice | 
of quality. Use the Gumpert Line in °49. 
Welcome the Gumpert Man — he brings 
helpful information! 








FOR THE FINEST IN FOODS 


GUMPERT 


has EVERYTHIN( 















